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Tito Schipa 


FOLLOWING A COAST TO COAST CONCERT TOUR DURING 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, HAS JUST REJOINED THE 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA ASSOCIATION FOR AN EIGHT 
WEEKS’ ENGAGEMENT IN CHICAGO 
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INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
Cencert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 


AGENCY 
Church, 


New York 


DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and 


French Opera 
Hotel Marino, Milan 
GERTRUDE CLARKE 
Schuyler 4626 


In Europe 1926-27: 
American Representative 
200 Weat 90th St., N. ¥ 


SCHOOL 

Ear Training, Musical Stenog 

raphy, Norma! Course in Public and Private 

School Music, Special coaching for church trials 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


M, F. 


Sight-Singing, 


BURT 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
59 West 56th Street 


Phone: Circle 2297 


SMITH 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
New York City 
Telephone 6057 Circle 


NORA LEE 
SOPRANO 
205 West 57th 

Studio 10 C. A. 


Street, 


SCIAPIRO 
Soro VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
155 West 73d Street, New York 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 


MICHEL 


InsTRUCTION 


City 


M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


308 Alexander Ave., New York 


CARL 
PIANO 


Uptown Studio: 


MARION TALLEY, Taught By 
SALVATORE AVITABILE, 
Voice Sreciacist 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York, Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 





ROBINSON 
THE VOICE 


Co-worker with Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis for 
man years 
Teacher of Riccaapo Maatin, Luca Borra, Bianca 
mova, Resp Miries, Cecit1a Lorrus and many 
ethers. Author of “Song vets,” ,, The Im- 
rtance of Vocal Diagnosis.’ 
uneker said: “Mr. Robinson's words 


New Yorn. Trafalgar 3651 


PURDON 


James 
are 


en 
245 gst 75ru Sr., 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


Telephone: Columbus 1370 





CEHANOVSKA 
INSTRUCTION 


Petri grad | ( 
rvatory 


Creneva nset 
New York rel. Schuyler 6444 


SOPHIA 
VOCAI 
Professor, 
Laureate 
st 86th 


miservatory 
St 


1 We 


INSTITUTE 
ALLIED ARTS 
Leschetizky) 


teachers’ 
artists; 


WILDERMANN 
MUSIC AND 
(Mary Wildermann, 


special 
European 


education, 
eminent 


musical 
faculty ot 
certificates 


Hall, N. Y., 


Complete 
course; 
diplomas, 
and St 6. &. 


Steinway George, 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Studios, 832-3, New York 


Carnegie Hall City 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 


MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS 


Secured | 


j 
j 
| 
| 
| 


WAL’ 








MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
ew York City 


1926-27 began Tuesday, Sept. 7th 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


Season 


FER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 

ART OF SINGING 

25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 


GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Voice Teacner ann Orrra Coacn 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 

Los AnGreces, CALIFoRNIA 


233 So. Broapway, 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


Instruction: Lehmann Method 
(Formerly of New York) 
4735 Mari , Pittsburgh, Pa 
Secy. 


MME, 


. Cartall, 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent and Pupit or Mattnay 
Address: 149 East 6lst Street, New York 
Regent 2357 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher ve Plane and Theory 

(1425 Broadway 

STUDIOS<« 270° Ft Washington Ave. 

(New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





WARD-STEPHENS 

Litt1 Lenmann’s ideas of Vocal Technic 
680 Madison Ave, New York 
Thursday afternoons 


Studio: 


Tuesday, Wednesday, 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, 
two days weekly. 
Available New York studio two days weekly. 
322 W. 72d St., New York. Tel. Endicott i178 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
lephone: Rhinelander 8623 


PR 








GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





\WRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, New 
York, telephone: Pennsylvania 2634. 227 Elwood Ave- 
nue ewark, N. J., telephone; Humboldt 1429, 


ALICE L 





PAUL EISLER 
Assistant Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Voice Tratninc, Coacninc, Repertoire 
Studio 71, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street 
Phone: 10167 Schuyler 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction 


Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center. 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 


1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone 2634 Penn. 


THE BOICE STUDIO 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 7¢ 
Telephone: Plaza 2690 
Home Telephone: Plaza 7938 
Auditions by appointment 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





FRANCES FOSTER 
VOCAL TEACHER ann COACH 
Dividing time between 


New Yorn anv Hatirax, N. S., Camaba 





FRANCIS STUART 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti 
Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 


MR. 





ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 


MME. 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 


317 West 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK RiEsBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 824 West End Avenue, telephone: 
River 10,091. Courses arranged to suit individual 
requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU& MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts——Recitals—Instr 
157 West 7 
Phone: 3312 


iction 
New York 


nanna 


Studio: 3rd Street, 


Susque 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 

Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


NEWKIRK 





EDWARD K. MACRUM 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
35 East Ninth St., New York 
Apollo Studios, Brooklyn 
Home telephone Polepotte 6 6433 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York: Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Americon Academy of 
Teaching and Singing 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEUOEN GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
DIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 Weat Fy etl 


ew Y 
hone: Trafalgar 1291 g* cy 


bode’ Carroll 





JOHN BLAND 


TENOR 
Master of Cal Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, _ Assistant 
157 East 37th Street New York 
Telephone: Caledonia ‘ovis 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 
Phone: 10377 Cathedral 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


36 West 73rd Street New York, N. Y. 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 W. 57th St., New York 
Voice lessons, Coaching in English, French, 
German repertory, Oratorie 





H. COLLIER GROUNDS 
Organist-Director at Church of Our Lady of 
Esperanza, we 
PIANIST — URGaNist — ACCOMPANIST 
CoacHING — COMPOSITION 
Studio: International Agency, 

915 Carnegie Hall. New York 
Appointments, Tuesday and Friday, 2-6 P. M. 
rooklyn Studio: 32 St. Paul’s Place 

Juckminster 1458 


hone 






































December 2, 1926 


, TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
E voices under 


GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


New York, Telephone: Endicott S654 


: MARGOLIS sti 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 





Ph = by 
appointment only 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 


HAGGI Ri Y-SNELL 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Suite 15. 


Teacher of 
LL cei Music 


STUDIOS; 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Address:4260-77th St., Ekmburst, N. Y. Phone Havemeyer 


EDW.. | ORGANIST 
RECHLIN "= 


151 E. 9204 'St,,New York 
NICHOLAS 
KARAMBELAS 





2398-J 








CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: Met litan O Bay Les = 1425 Broad- 
way, New Yo 27 aren I N. J. 


igton, 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2684 and ‘Bigelow 2563J. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


Only in New York from January 25th until February 20th, 
1927. Apply at a address: Ruedesheimer Plats 
10, Berlin, Germany 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of. Music 
09 S. Wahash Ave., Chicago 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 
Manager: Sherman K. Smith 


1540 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
MARIE 


DE KYZER 


Vocal Instruction 











Columbia 








28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 


MILAN 


LUSK 


Concert Violinist 


118 North La Salle Street, Chicago 











Apply Secretary Room 517 





Director 


Faculty of Fifty 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


W. D. FIFE 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 











Studios: 
342 West 88th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 1286 














SERGEI 


= KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


“. WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 


Soprano—Paris and Metro- 
politan Opera Houses, also 
Concert Halls of Europe and 
Australasia. 


Persone Address: Grantwood, N. J! Tel; 0270 Cliffside 
GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
Member of Actors Equity Association 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
414 West 121st St., N. ¥. Phone 4020 Cathedral 


ELEMER VON PICHLER 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE—CONDUCTOR—COACH 


Management: ALLEN-PICHLER CO. 1730 Breadway, New York 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 75th Street, New York City 
Trafalgar 6497 


HELEN: THOMAS 


SOPRANO 
‘Russian Symp hony oon Pleiades Club, ete. 

















67 Riverside Drive, N. Y. ‘el. 4300 Susquehanna 


ARTHUR WARWICK 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


113 WEST 57th STREET, new YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


; DEMMS SOPRANO 


CONCERT- ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th St., N. Y. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


652 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel, 0102 Ingersoll 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous bay “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 


CSNcEeRrT “sone 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
“THE SCOTTAGE” 
MacDonough, Chenango Co., 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 

















Philadelphia 








New York 











St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


— == Pianist =>=— 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 
Haensel & Jones, ‘Acolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bidg , Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 


2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Hower HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Blidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. t. 

Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 


















TOFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 
154 West 78th Street 


New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


“ Artist Teacher 
“Singer and vocal a ol “Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.” 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Craterto and Concert. Teacher of Lucille La wrence 
any other successful singers. Studios: 
Cincinnath, Ohio. 


cower MO WE sie 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 





and 
Havel Gibson, 





3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Bei Canto 
Studios 


309 West &5 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 E ndicott 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Children 
1610 3rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge, Ia. 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 











VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave. N. Y¥ 


+ Cit 
__Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-11 A. M. ~ 











BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine be Building Chicago, !11. 





ut MINTZ 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., 


Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJIUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tird St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


New York 





rmce>ae 





TEAC cee _OF 
4 Wes. peed ale 
New York City 








Hg Phone: 4897 Penn 
A 
FK RAF 
T 
Li | Concert - TENOR?- Oratorio 
: Associated with Fram La Forge 

14 West 68th St. ew York City 
w Concert 
~~ GEHRKE Organist 
ta “Able technic and fine command,”— 
RR Brooklyn Eagle. 
€ “Rapidly gaining unique reputation.” — 
~—= ON. Y. World. 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


MMIARK MIARKOFF 


Russian Dramatic Tenor 
VOCAL STUDIO 
31 West 89th St., N. Y. Tel. 3222 Schuyler 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


rw gt Vocal Teacher, sa 











KARL RECKZFH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Orgenist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union jen Fs Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., 


ELLA GOOD 


RE ECITALS—ORATORIO-TEACHING 
saa Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLY Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


wm. PHILLIPS 


BARITONE RANO 
Bush Conservatory, cana Th 


CHICAGO 























Om > 





Hardesty Johnson 
TENOR — TEACHER OF SINGING 


(Assoc me of Oscar Seoe' e) 
18 East 8th St., N. Y. el. 9148 Spring 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 











“ALL WHO TALK CAN sina” 
soopenan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
N. Y., Room 4 Tuesday and Friday ¢ afternoons 

ARCHIBALD Concert 
SESSIONS ‘ax" 

Coach 
810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK €! 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle bay 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocai and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties, 


Address—15 West llth St, N. Y¥. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


PIANIST 


4140 Lake Park Ave., 
Chicago Steinway Piano 





Chicago 


DURNO 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Singing 











Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: Waverly 4200 





MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


Cecilia GRA MER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address: 161 West 86th St., New York Telephone: &358 Schuyles 


DANIEL L 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 











lolol kd 





FRANCO 


DE GREGORIO 


Announces the opening of 
his new Vocal! Studio at 
166 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 0138 Endicott 





o 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB or AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER December 2, 1926 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 nw Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 


A.B.Chase 
Ba aceaee which is still being built vd its rina? 


“America’s Finest Piano” ss $3 











rap “a continued: 5 use in such inetiegions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its es ganar tone 
qualities and durability : $3 $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- + 


The DUO-AR 


‘Reproducing ‘Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY » STECK » WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY i 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 


STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 
STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
ic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Buliding, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 
Norwalk, Ohio 





Division United Piano Corporation 








MAKERS 














THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue « . . . 


SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5; 


cAsk for Century Edition 








New York City 


























The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. it is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, it Ie poy 5 printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certifi be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 

You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fle Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and st compositions. 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price y 
of his smail profit. if he can’t supply you, we will. 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 








because 


— ont 
e catalog 


Compl 





MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they kno 
parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C). 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


wx OBLINSK 


Phene: Endicott 3476 308 West 86th Street, New York 


MYRON JACOBSO 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI | WILLIAM REDDICK 


Officter ds | Academie de France ef de L'Instruction Publique TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL TEACHER 309 West 75th St., New York | HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Tel. 9010 Trafalgar and 6941 Susquehanna Residence: 319 West 95th St, N.Y, Phone: River 1007] 


®« PODOLSKY |; HAMILTON MORRIS 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 














Vielin Ta the 
Auer Method. 
Available for Concert. 
For Terms Apply te Secretary 


Russian Composer Pianist 
Accompanist to Charles Hackett 
Mary —s — Kurenko, 





Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











~ Smeg on 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 











A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 








Emerson Piano Co., 
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HINDEMITH OPERA PREMIERE 
A RECORD DISAPPOINTMENT 


Advance Press-Agenting of “Masterpiece” Secures Produc- 
tion in Thirty Opera Houses—Dramatic Element Left 
Out—Busoni’s Son Makes Debut as Stage Painter, 
Showing Unusual Talent 

Drespen.—Thanks to elaborate press-agenting, the recent 
premiére of Paul Hindemith’s new opera, Cardillac, aroused 
enormous and widely-spread interest. On the night of the 
performance the Dresden Opera House was crowded by a 
truly imposing audience which included 
prominent composers, conductors, direc- 
tors and critics from all parts of Germany 
Austria, and Czecho-Slovakia. 

They gathered to see and hear what had 
been heralded (by the press agent of the 
publishing house) as a new masterpiece 
by the first modern opera composer “who 
succeeded in passing beyond the experi- 
mental stage.’ Moreover (again quoting 
the press agent), Cardillac represented 
in form and content a perfect type of 
really modern opera beside which works ~ 
hy Strauss, Debussy, Stravinsky, Bartok, — 
Alban Berg, etc., sank into insignificance. 
So successful was this advertising that : 
before the first performance thirty opera 
houses had accepted the work for per- 
formance. 

Intérest was naturally keyed to the 
highest pitch and a more sudden and 
complete drop into disillusionment would 
be hard to imagine. With the exception 
of a few faithful enthusiasts the audience 
went away in the conviction that Hinde- 
mith is not an opera composer; that he 
has little or no stage instinct. 
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Opera WitHout DRAMA 

From beginning to end=the orchestra, 
playing admirably, made chamber music 
in a most complicated, contrapuntal style, 
replete with the variations, fugati, passa- 
caglia, and polyphonic fantasias, which 
we know in Hindemith’s quartets and con- 
certos. Occasionally there is also a choral 
cantata with stage decoration, as in the 
closing scene. Very rarely, however, is 
one struck by a really dramatic accent. 
The result is an annoying discrepancy, be- 
tween the stage and the orchestra. More- = 
over the singers have very slight chance 
to show their vocal excellence, since the 
declamatory style reigns supreme. One 
has to wait nearly two hours before a 
little quartet displays vocal beauty and 
effectiveness, and then, alas, for only two 
or three minutes. 

Whoever is satisfied, in opera, with 
complicated polyphony may indeed point 
out many a page of admirable workman- 
ship in the score. But this intricate inter- 
weaving of the parts is not balanced by 
broad contours of melodic lines; it is 
sorely lacking in plastic simplicity, in 
those effective contrasts of sound-impres- 
sion so indispensable to opera. There is 
constant appeal to the intellect, but too 
little appeal to the emotions. 


A Goop Lipretto 

This opera might have been much more 
impressive, with suitable music, as the 
libretto is by no means without interest, 
and offers chances enough for musical 
treatment. Hindemith’s librettist, Ferdi- 
nand Lion, has taken his idea from E. T. A 
Hoffman's celebrated novel, Das Fraulein 
von Scuderi. The central figure of this 
novel is Cardillac, the Parisian goldsmith, 
a great artist and a man of demoniacal 
powers. His passion for his art is so 
great that he cannot bear to part with his 
finished products, and, as a result, the 
people purchasing his jewelry become his 
personal enemies. He is bent on getting 
back into his possession what he has sold, and he even 
mysteriously murders his unfortunate customers for this 
purpose. All Paris is in a ferment trying to discover the 
murderer who inevitably attacks at night all those who have 
bought costly jewelry from Cardillac. 

Two love episodes are interpolated. A nobleman is 
stabbed by Cardillac in the chamber of his mistress at mid- 
night, at the moment of presenting her with a precious 
girdle made by Cardillac. This scene, a mere pantomime 
without singing, accompanied by a duet for two flutes, is one 
of the few impressive episodes in the opera. The second 
couple is Cardillac’s daughter and her lover, an officer, hav- 
ing bought a chain made by Cardillac, becomes the subject 
of a night attack. This time, however, Cardiilac is unsuc- 
cessful. The officer defends himself, a crowd gathers, 
Cardillac is seized. Finally he confesses himself to be the 
murderer and is slain by the people. 

Cuorus AN IMpoRTANT FEATURE 

A considerable part is allotted to the chorus, which be- 
gins the opening scene with vehemence and power, without 
however maintaining. these qualities throughout the work. 
Arioso, aria, duet, quartet and song are the forms employed 
by Hindemith, with the definite purpose of going back to 
the old formal style of opera. But none of these interesting, 
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constructive and stylistic problems are satisfactorily solved, 
owing to the shortcomings already pointed out. 

The performance was worthy of a Dresden premiére; 
it was admirable in every respect. Fritz Busch conducted 
with the mastery and loving care for detail that are char- 
acteristic of him. The mise-en-scéne was entrusted to 
Issay Dobroven, who was responsible for the splendid Tur- 
andot production. He was equally successful this time, 
showing a remarkable theatrical talent, in addition to his 
high qualities as conductor and composer. 

Busont Junior Dogs THe “Sets” 

The stage decorations were done by Raffaelo Busoni, 

younger son of the great pianist. They represented the 
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LENORE COHRONE, 


dramatic soprano and pupil of Mme. Valeri, who has sung successfully in Italy, Spain, : 
Portugal and Hungary. Last year she sang Sigfrido and La Bella ed il Mostro (Beauty © 
and the Beast) at La Scala so successfully that Toscanini chose her to sing the difficult " 
role of Asteria in Boito’s Nero, at the same theater this winter. 

engagement she will sing Trovatore and Tosca at the Paris Opera. 


TRO {AH 


gifted young painter’s first efforts in this direction, and 
showed decided aptness for the requirements of the stage. 


The leading role was impressively portrayed by that re-. 


markable singer and actor, Robert Burg. All the other 

parts, though of minor importance, were sung by the lead- 

ing artists of Dresden. The chorus was admirable, as al- 
(Continued an page 34) 





Chaliapia Is Sued 


Joseph S. Listro, concert manager of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, filed suit last week in the Supreme Court of that state 
against Feodor Chaliapin, Universal Artists, Inc., and Sol 
Hurok, asking for $50,000 damages. He contends that when 
he booked this attraction he understood that it was Chaliapin 
and his company, and that the singer would do his share in 
presenting the program. When he received the program 
only shortly before the concert he protested because Chaliapin 
appeared but once. Listro was told, however, that if the 
audience was enthusiastic, he would give a large number of 
encores. Chaliapin, it is alleged, appeared only as the final 
number of the program, sang an aria from the Barber of 
Seville and then left the stage, being on about four minutes 
in all. Listro is asking damages because of “losing patrons 
and having his reputation as producer damaged.” 
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After her La Scala 


JUILLIARD FOUNDATION 
ABSORBS THE INSTITUTE 


New York State Board of Regents Approves Charter of the 
Juilliard School of Music, Organized to Carry Out 
Merger With Institute of Musical Art—A New 
Director-in-Chief to Be Chosen 
The Julliard Musical Foundation last week made the fol 

lowing announcement : 

“The Board of Regents of the State of New York has 
approved the charter of the Juilliard School of Music, which 
was organized for the purpose of carry 
ing out the merger of the Institute of 
Musical Art and the Juilliard Graduate 
School of Music, which was announced 
several months ago. 

“The Institute of Musical Art and the 
Juilliard Graduate School will become de 
partments of the new Juilliard School of 
Music. In order to insure continuity of 
the instruction of the students now in at 
tendance, it is necessary that for the rest 
of the scholastic year the two schools 
shall be conducted separately in charge 
of their respective officers and faculties 

“The Institute of Musical Art, which 
was formed years ago through the gen 
erosity of James Loeb, owns its own 
building on Morningside Drive, adjoining 
the campus of Columbia University. It 
has over 1,000 students, not counting the 
students at the preparatory centers which 
it maintains in various parts of the city 

“Under the arrangements for the 
merger of the two institutions, the Juil 
liard Foundation purchases the real estate 
and other property of the Institute of 
Musical Art. It is contemplated that the 
proceeds of this sale and the present en 
dowment of the institute, together consti 
tuting a fund considerably in excess of 
$1,000,000, will be continued in the hands 
of the institute, to be known as the ‘Betty 
Loeb Fund’ named in memory of 
James Loeb’s mother), the income to be 
used for scholarships and otherwise to 
further the purposes of the Juilliard 
School of Music, and that other furids 
required for the support of the schooi will 
be appropriated annually by the trustees 
of the Juilliard Foundation 

“The Juilliard Graduate School of 
Music is now entering upon its third year 
in its building ot) Fifty-second Street be 
tween Madison and Park Avenues. It is 
attended by over 175 graduate students, 
all of whom receive free tuition, not 
counting the forty-seven students receiv 
ing preparatory training in other parts of 
the country 

“No definite announcement of the fu 
ture plans of the Juilliard School of 
Music can be made until the trustees have 
chosen a director for the institution under 
whom the several constituent 
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schools or 


departments will be operated, each in 
charge of its own proper officer 
“The new director-in-chief has not yet 


been chosen, and the trustees have no par 
ticular person in view. They have ap 
pointed a committee of their own number 
to make the selection They hope to se 
cure for this important the most 
fully equipped man that can be found 


post 


“The board of trustees confidently be 
lieves that the Juilliard School of Music 
¥ will play a most important part in musi 
h cal education in America and be a worthy 





monument to the late Augustus D. Juyil 
liard, whose munificent gift has made the 
enterprise possible.” 

The first board of truste 
Arthur M. Cox, Paul D 
Erskine, James N. Jarvie, Eugene A 
Noble, John M. Perry, Paul M. War 
burg, Allen Wardwell and John L. Wilkie 
The board of trustees has organized by 
electing the following officers: Allen Wardwell, chairman 
Arthur M. Cox, vice chairman; John L. Wilkie, 
and R. E. Roetger, treasurer. 


consists ot 
Cravath, John 


secretary, 


Gaines Again Wins Swift & Co. Contest 

For the second time, Samuel Richard Gaines, of Boston, 
Mass., has won the prize in the Swift & Company Male 
Chorus competition. The contest, in its sixth annual renewal 
carries a prize of $100, and is aimed to encourage composition 
for male voices in chorus. Mr. Gaines’ prize-winning selec 
tion was a musical setting to the poem Constancy, written for 
male chorus. The number will have its initial presentation 
at the Swift & Company Male Chorus concert at Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, March 17, 1927. Florence Austral, dramatic 
soprano, will be the assisting artist 


Boston to Hear Roussel’s Orchestral Suite 

Paris. -Albert Roussel’s recently completed Orchestral 
Suite, which will have its first hearing in Boston unde 
Serge Koussevitzky, will have its European premiére i 
Paris next day. B. 
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OVERCROWDED HOUSES FOR STRAUSS PERFORMANCES 


Fine Performances—Composer Publicly Embraces “Mike 


Strauss’ visit to Berlin It lasted 
was practically a Strauss festival, 
ducted over a dozen periormances 
consisted chiefly of his own 
few Wagner performances as 
lristan and Isolde The per 
a huge success, the ovations, lavishly 
master, being dictated not only by fashion 
ation and love. Tickets were completely 
ahead and it ometimes impossible even 
press to obtain a ticket 
nkavalier performances were especially 
orthy of this interest. At the first 
of the evening was Michael Bohnen’s 
with so powerful a vitality 
during the numerous 
ed each other on 
Barbara Kemp, 
artistic 
intensity 


is over, 


admit 
vas § 


single 


popular and both were 
per tormance the 


On von Lerchenau, rendered 


Strau was enchanted and 
| Bohne embraced and kiss 
Hardly le remarkable Wa 
entering into a new phase of her 
attaining to a height of dramatic 
day 
Frieda Leider sang the 
from Kemp's, but also 
at artist and with much vocal 
nh we Delia Reinhardt and Artot de 
equall arming and distinguished by 


poet 


riormance 
lifferent 


nd 
and 


Au OOHN! BECOME 


Ariadne auf 
which is now, tre 


mallet 


POPULAR 
Naxos given in the smaller Schauspielhaus 
m time to time, to be used for opera on a 
Mozart, etc.), had its center of interest 
in Frieda Leider plendid portrayal of the title role. A new 
feature in regard to opera was inaugurated after the 

per fe At the Adlon Hotel Strauss received 
friends, colleagues and numerous admirers at an informal, 
net ch even ruled out speeches. Such recep 

by the Minister of Fine Arts and the 
State Opera, will henceforth be held after 
premiéres, in order to bring about a closer 
participating artists 


( ale uch a 


Ariadne rmance 


important 
mal touch between the composer, the 
the best society of Berlin 

Die Frau ohne Schatten, generally considered the 
pleasing and most obscure of all the Strauss operas, has 
been steadily making headway these last few 
onducted this time by Strauss himself, it proved 
Barbara Kemp again had a con- 
owing to her inimitable and amazing 
personification of the Dyer’s Wife. Friedrich Schorr, as the 
Dyer, was her worthy partner, rivaling her in intensity of 
dramatic expression and impressiveness of vocal enunciation. 
Soot, as emperor, was remarkably strong, and Delia Rein- 
hardt empress, was delicately poetic, though in power of 

ot fully equal to the demands of the part 


least 


neverthele 
years; and 
be a particular 


Kk success 
iderable share in it 


FURTWANGLER AND BRUCKNER 


incipal item in the third 
profound and powerful 
ind unfinished symphony—the 

permitted neither Beethoven, Schubert, 
to go. Furtwangler, like Klemperer, must 
apostle of Bruckner, and it will be the reward 
of these inspired and high-minded devotees that they are 
gradually convincing the world of the monumental grandeur 
the sublime, religious mysticism, the splendid symphonic art 
of the lonely Austrian master. 

Viadimir Horowitz, young Polish pianist, has very quickly 
attained to the high honor of solistic participation in the 
Philharmonic concerts. A year ago he was entirely unknown 
in Berlin; this year he was boisterously applauded in the Phil- 
harmonic playing Liszt's A major concerto with an 
and wealth of color by no means usual. 


Philharmonic concert was 
interpretation of 
ominous ninth, 


The pr 
Furtwangler 
Bruckner’s last 
! which fate 
Spohr nor Mahiler 
be called an 


vevond 


alter 


1 
case, cicg 


ance 
New ARRANGEMI Bacu CONCERTO 
Bruno Walter, 
lefendant of 
Stravinsky’ 


NT OF 
admirer and 
has nevertheless selected 
performance in his second 
probable, however, that 
Pulcinella, was at least 
for this choice. Though 
character of the 
an agreeable entertainment for the 


seldom an_ enthusiastic 
ultra-modern music, 
Pulcinella suite for 
ymphony concert It very 
Pergolesi, the original composer of 
equally responsible with Stravinsky 
Walter noticeably modified the b 
, it was, 


seems 


burlesque 
Core neverthe less, 
cars, 

An rt he t 


remarkable feature of the 


program was the first 


CHORUS OF THE CALDWELL 
Atlantic City last May, on the occasion of the annual convention of the N. F. W. 
was awarded by the 
A presentation of Me prise took place recently in the 
S. Provost is the accompanist, 


nal choral contest held in 
The first prize, an 
Jerse y- 


I. T. Francis, and Mrs. 


At the natio 
took place 
well, New J 


Ampii o Grand, 


Beans"—Public Reception Inaugurated—Segovia Captivates 
performance of a Bach concerto for two violins and string 
orchestra, Ossip Schnirlin has reconstructed this work from 
the well known C minor concerto for two pianos which, in 
turn, Bach based on an older concerto for two violins, the 
original version of which has been lost. Schnirlin has been 
quite successful in his reconstruction, and violinists will find 
this new double-concerto a valuable and grateful addition to 
the scanty repertory for two violins. Henry Holst and Tossy 
Spiwakowsky, the concert masters of the Philharmonic 
orchestra, played the concerto with solid musicianship and 
considerable effect. Josef Schwarz sang Gluck and Handel 
arias in his noble, finished manner, and Walter gave a 
spirited and finely balanced performance of Beethoven's 
fourth symphony. 
TALENTED NEW 
In Emil Bohnke’s last concert with the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra, Max Trapp’s third symphony (op. 20), had its 
first hearing. Trapp does not belong to the radically modern 
party, but he is a most talented, skilful musician with a 
decided sense for form and proportion, and whatever he 
turns out is remarkable. For years the Strauss atmosphere 
proved too seductive for him, but he is now on the way to 
finding his own style, as this ‘technically brilliant and music- 
ally attractive score clearly shows. Adolf Busch played 
Busoni’s violin concerto in masterly fashion, and Bohnke 
had his turn in Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel, which was played 
with all the vigor, dash and humor of which the orchestra 
is capable. 
Issai Dobroven, 


CoMPOSER 


who is active at present as regisseur of 
the Dresden Opera, does not intend to give up his former 
work of conducting. His Tschaikowsky concert with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra proved that he has lost nothing of 
his interpretive powers. Russian music is his special domain, 
and one must seek a long time before finding many other 
conductors of equal authority, temperament and suggestive 
faculty In this particular field, Dobroven may well be 
compared to Nikisch. Joseph Lhevinne, so well known in 
America, played the Tschaikowsky concerto with considerable 
pianistic art, justifying on all counts the enthusiastic applause 
he received. 
“CASALS OF THE GUITAR” 

As to Mattia Battistini there is hardly any need to go into 
details beyond mentioning that his concert was an event of 
prime importance, that he sang as enchantingly as ever, and 
that old age seems not to have perceptibly affected his 
marvellous art. Andrés Segovia, Spanish guitar player, 
up to now entirely unknown in Berlin, has achieved a most 
unusual artistic success. The guitar is not taken seriously 
as a rule, but Segovia’s mastery of this instrument reminds 
one a good deal of the art of Casals. Segovia’s playing " 
Bach, Haydn, Debussy, Albeniz and de Falla is indeed < 
revelation of unknown possibilities, as well as a delight We 
the ear. 

Quite a number of young American artists have concertized 
in Berlin during October. Edna Thomas’ success has been 
unusually rapid. Several times during the last weeks she 
sang her negro songs before crowds of highly interested 
listeners, most efficiently accompanied by Dore Leeser, who 
has fully entered into the peculiar spirit of this primitive 
music. Voice and piano are very skillfully blended into 
complete unity. Edna Thomas’ charming personality and 
high artistic quality, as well as the originality of her offerings, 
have been thoroughly appreciated here. 

Herbert Swing, baritone, is steadily progressing towards 
a high aim. Vocally and musically he has grown consider- 
ably. Even now he is a remarkable exponent of German 
song ; he has caught the spirit of this lyric art with an insight 
rare in a foreigner, and especially for one so young. 

Walter Rummel is to be ranked among the most vivid 
Bach players of the present age. He is more than a mere 
pianist, however, he commands respect as a serious and 
versatile musician by his numerous piano arrangements of 
choral preludes and especially, wonderful pieces taken from 
the cantatas which, so far, had hardly been utilized for the 
piano. They are uniformly interesting and finely made. Two 
other young pianists, Lyell Barbour and Dorsey Whittington, 
both made uncommonly satisfactory debuts and proved them 
selves to be pianists of high technical attainments, and of 
cultured taste and intellect. 

Pizzetti’s new sonata for cello and piano, which was given 
for the first time by Arthur Zack, clearly reflects the com- 
poser’s romantic, ecclesiastic and nationalistic traits. It is 
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a distinctly valuable addition to cello literature. Zack’s play- 
ing, which is hardly more than mediocre, was accompanied 
by Arpad Sandor, an artist of pronounced individuality. 


Amato for Chicago Musical College 

For the first time in several years, Pasquale Amato, for 
such a long time a favorite baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will visit America. He is coming next summer to 
teach a master class at the Chicago Musical College, and 
without doubt many will avail themselves of this first oppor- 
tunity to study with a man who was himself so great a 
master of singing. 

Pasquale Amato, born in Naples, Italy, March 21, 1878, 
studied at the Naples Conservatory and made his debut in 
the same city at the Teatro Bellini, September 6, 1900, sing- 
ing the role of Germont Senior in La Traviata. After sev- 
eral months of singing in the southern provinces of Italy he 
was engaged with an opera company touring through Ger- 
many. He made his debut in Munich at the Garten Theater 
in the role of Lescaut in Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, scoring 
such a success that the press next day said that if he were 
cast in a more important role he would prove to be the star 
of the eer, So it» was when he next sang Rigoletto 
that the German critics of that time stated that he was not 
to be compared with any other singers of the German stage, 
including Reichmann, D’Andrade, or Fumagalli. 

Upon returning to Italy he sang in Geneva, in Milan 
at the Teatro Dal Verme, in Trieste at the Teatro Fenice, 
in Messina at the Teatro Vittorio Emmanuelo, at Palermo 
at the Teatro Massimo, and in the Politeama Fiorentino at 
Florence, but his career actually began in the spring of 
1904, when he went for the first time to the Opera Theater 
in Buenos Aires, under the direction of Toscanini, making 
his debut in the Argentine capital as Telramund in Lohen 
zrin. In the same season he sang Sharpless in Puccini's 
3utterfly, which was revived for the first time after the 
failure of its first night at the Teatro La’ Scala in Milan. 

Then he sang in Venice, Rome, Cairo, Alexandria 
(Egypt), in London at Covent Garden, then again in 
Buenos Aires (where he returned three times), and finally 
at La Scala in Milan, where he remained for two seasons. 
Among other parts he created for the first time in Italy 
the role of Golaud in Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande. 
During the summer of 1908 he went to Chile and in the fall 
of the same year came for the first time to New York, 
making his debut at the Metropolitan Opera House in Travi- 
ata, with Sembrich and Caruso. It is unnecessary to speak 
of the great success and popularity that he achieved as opera 
and concert singer here. He remained at the Metropolitan 
Opera House until the season of 1921, when illness forced 
him to rest for a time. During his,engagement at the Metro 
politan he created for the first time in any country the role 
of the Sheriff in Puccini’s The Girl of the Golden West 
and Napoleon in Ginndanc's Madame Sans Gene. For the 
first time in America he sang Germania by Franchetti, Amore 
dei tre Re by Montemezzi, Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini, 
Le Villi by Puccini, and Lodoletta by Mascagni. His im- 
personation (in German) of Amfortas in Parsifal was a 
revelation. He created the role of Cyrano de Bergerac in 
Damrosch’s opera. 

Amato’s repertory was tremendous in length and in 
variety. He sang all the standard works in Italian, French, 
and German, knowing some roles in two languages. He 
sang not only in all the great theaters and opera houses in 
Italy but also appeared as guest in the leading German opera 
houses. London heard him at Covent Garden, Paris in no 
less than three different theaters; he was a great favorite 
in South America, and in North America enjoyed as much 
favor as a concert singer has in opera. 


Flemish Opera Blas Premidre at Antwerp 

Brussets.—The Flemish Opera at Antwerp has given its 
first premiére of the season. It was Au Pays de Cocagne, a 
Flemish opera, by Henry-Georges d’Hoedt, who was once a 
member of the opera orchestra and was later made director 
of the Louvain Conservatory. The story is based on a local 
fairy tale. It tells of the coming of Klaas, a lazy, weak, 
good-for-nothing, who falls in love with the Princess Perle- 
fine, and how, from that time, his inherent virtue leads 
him to earn his living and that of his sweetheart, by the 
sweat of his brown. Like most of the Flemish works, this 
opera adds nothing new musically to present-day literature 
It stands high among contemporary, national productions, 
none of which in spirit, however, have passed beyond neo- 
Wagnerism, despite the innumerable examples of our 
neighbors A. G. 


CLUB, NATIONAL PRIZE WINNER 
C., the first national competition for women’s choruses ever held 
Arthur Woodruff, and H. O. Osgood, to the chorus of the Woman’s Club of Cald- 
high school auditorium of Caldwell, Dr. Spaeth making the presentation speech. 
The president of the Caldwell Woman’s Club is Mrs, Oakley W. Cooke. 


The conductor of the chorus is 
(Drew B, Peters photo.) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(From The Guide to Truth in Singing) 


By FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Part II 








[In his first article, which appeared in the November 
25 issue of the MUSICAL CO RIER, Mr. Proschow- 
sky gave his reasons for writing these ‘articles and told 
how they happened to come into being. The entire arti- 
cle was couched in question and answer—questions by 
the pupil and answers by Mr. Proschowsky. A chart was 
published with this article to which reference was made 
and will be made frequently in each of the other articles 
to follow.—The Editor.] 


Question: Would you give the actual reason why tone 
changes form or assume what we call vowel form, because 
the larynx and epiglottis change position? 

Answer: Unless you know something of the laws of 
physics and acoustics, it is not easy to understand this, but 
I shall attempt through comparison to explain it. The space 
from the vocal cords up into the pharynx and out into the 
mouth is called the inner acoustic space of the vocal organs, 
this being definitely illustrated in the drawing. This space 
is filled with air, which, after it is converted into a quantity 
of vibrating air through the action of the vocal cords is 
called the vibrating air column. The vibrations of this air 
column take on forms similar to that of a body of water 
when disturbed. We call these air disturbances waves, 
just as when speaking of water. If the waves meet no 
interference of the epiglottis in the acoustic space which is 
also called the vocal tube, we have ee, the brightest vowel. 
If the epiglottis leans gradually down over the opening in the 
larynx and the tone waves break against it, or are inter- 
fered with its downward leaning position, the form of 
the tone wave is changed and we have the darkest vowel oo. 
With perpendicular epiglottis the tone waves are most 
pointed, and oo has thé tone waves most rounded. Their 
differences register on our sense of hearing, for the ears 
hear form as the eyes see form. All vowels from ee to oo 
are dependent upon the amount of leaning of epiglottis from 
perpendicular to vertical position. My illustration is some- 
what incomplete, I grant, but is sufficient to give a mental 
picture, and a deeper knowledge on this point is not abso- 
lutely necessary in order to train the ear to hear perfect 
vowel construction. 

Question: Do you find it advisable to train these mould- 
ing positions of the larynx and epiglottis in respect to width 
and depth? 

Answer: Suggestions regarding their definite physical 
position are of benefit in the beginning as a basis of under- 
standing, and the student who knows the cause of the 
desired effect will produce his result by physical adjustment 
in obedience to the mind; at first consciously; later—sub- 
consciously, 

Question: Please explain further the remark concern- 
ing control at first conscious and later sub-conscious. 

Answer: All knowledge of cause and effect must at 
first be conscious, or it cannot become concrete under- 
standing. When this concrete understanding is gained the 
physical responds with mathematical correctness and pre- 
cision automatically and it is then that the height of per- 
fection can first be reached. Thus when the subconscious 
mind predominates over the mechanics, the singer gets in 
tune with the inspirational qualities of singing and his 
singing becomes inspired. This inspired singing is heard 
as often among untrained singers as among our great 
singers. The majority of students lose contact with in- 
spiration through the influence of man-made ideas that 
interfere with the perfect coordination of the mind and 
the physical organs. 

Question: Have any other actions of the throat or outer 
organs any direct value in vowel construction? 

Answer: The outer mouth has its value in the construc- 
tion of dark vowels; the lips slightly protrude. This can 
be overdone and frequently is, as in the case of the singer 
who protrudes his lips for all vowels. This not only is out 
of place but it is disfiguring and gives the tone an over 
phonetic quality. By phonetic,*we mean the quality given 
a tone after emission from the glottis. This happens on 
aw, oh, and oo, to a legitimate extent, but if we exaggerate 
this movement of the lips and inner mouth we rob the tone 
of its natural and fundamental perfect form. 

Question: Would you call these lip movements or 
phonetic forms coloring the tone ? 

Answer: Many singers color in that way, but it is wrong 
from an artistic viewpoint as it robs the tone of greater and 
more perfect coloring, that of the mind’s reflection on the 
tone. The prefixed shaped form of the lips gives all tones 
more or less the same color and thus renders the singing 
monotonous, 


Question: What is meant by natural and perfect funda- 
mental form? 
Answer: These essentials of vowels form and moulding 


through larynx and epiglottis movements which I have ex- 
plained are not the only important principles in vowel forma- 
tion. The closing of the glottis is of the greatest importance. 
The closure of the vocal cords is thinner for the bright 
vowels, ee, ay and i, than for the other vowels, aw, oh and 
oo. These differences in vocal chord closure are the real 
fundamental vowel formations, 

Question: Do you agree with Manuel Garcia when he 
says to use the vowel ee to close the glottis while uniting 
chest register with middle register? 

Answer: Personally, I do not believe in register, con- 
sequently I have none to unite, but I dare say that what 
Garcia means would correspond to blending the fifth between 
C and G by preventing a too thick closure, and hence he 





advises the use of a vowel whose tendency is to thin the 
glottis closure. 


Question: Isn’t it contradictory to speak of blending the 
tones ? 
Answer: Blending is not a contradictory term, for we 


simply refer to the training of the so-called chest register 
and medium voice in trying to adapt ourselves to the terms 
of Garcia, the great master. 

Question: Describe the so-called chest register. 

Answer: Garcia says that he doubts that the chest voice 
resonates in the chest and this has been proved many times 
since. All vocal sound has as its basic principle, the vocal 
cords as vibrators, as resonator or reflector, the pharynx. 
It is unnecessary to confuse the mental hearing by the use 
of these misleading terms. The organs and the method of 
producing high and low voice in all classifications of both 
male and female voices is identical. We have one pair of 
vocal cords and one prime resonator or reflector, the pharynx. 
These are the same in all voices, so why confuse the mind? 
Chest register is only a term—it has no place in perfect 
equalized singing. 

Question: One often hears a very different tone quality 
in low voices; could this not be termed a different register 

Answer: No, tone quality and register are not synon- 
ymous expressions. Tone quality is the result of the size 
and construction of the larynx; the smaller the larynx, the 
smaller and thinner we usually find the vocal cords and the 
higher the range. Comparatively speaking, the thinner cords 
like the thinner strings on stringed instruments have the 
ability to produce higher range. 

Question: Are there ever exceptions to the usual thinner 
vocal cords in high voices? 

Answer: We sometimes find cases where a larger larynx 
has thinner cords than usually assigned to it. Thus in the 
case of a baritone, it would give that particular voice more 
facility of high range. In many cases we hear of teachers 
making tenors out of this class of baritones, of mezzo- 
sopranos being trained for dramatic sopranos, 

Question: Is this procedure successful ? 

Answer: Usually not; nature cannot be disputed and 
side-tracked. If there is any success in these cases it is 
usually shortlived, and most of such cases never materialize 
far enough to reach the footlights. But we must forget the 
cases where tenors have been mistaken for baritones, and 
in these cases we could expect success over former condi- 
tions. I could cite many examples that would prove my 
point, but courtesy toward the artists does not permit the 
mention of names. There are several such cases among 
famed singers, especially mezzos who have attempted to 
enter the dramatic soprano field. Some have had the good 
judgment to return to their natural tessitura; others have 
struggled to a premature finish of their careers. 

Question: Do singers at times lower their tessitura, 
range or voice classification as you term it? 

Answer: Sometimes they do and here I believe I can men- 
tion two names without overstepping courtesy to our artists: 








CHICAGO OPERA 











Awa, Novemser 16 

Queen Marie, Princess Ileana and Prince Nicholas and 
their entourage heard a performance of Aida with Rosa 
Raisa in the title role that, no doubt, must have proven a 
revelation. Raisa, in glorious form, did wonders with a 
role in which she has won so many triumphs in the past 
that by stating that she surpassed even her best former 
efforts will explain the enthusiasm of her listeners, not only 
after her solos, but also throughout the evening. Charles 
Marshall was the Rhadames—a role well suited for his sonor- 
ous voice, which, however, he again held under restraint 
Please, Mr. Marshall, give us some of those clarion-like 
tones that we have loved so much in the past and sing 
pianissimo only in passages so written by the composer! 
Follow the advice of your friends, who are well intentioned 
in your behalf and laugh at others who advise you to sing 
mezza voce throughout an opera! Marshall, nevertheless, 
won a big success. Formichi was, as ever, unsurpassable as 
Amonasro. Cyrena Van Gordon sang with telling effect the 
part of Amneris, in which, as ever, she looked regal to the 
eye. Kipnis was a noble King and "Louise Loring was most 
effective as the unseen Priestess. The chorus, which at a 
previous performance was criticized, did itself proud. 

The performance was under the direction of Giorgio Po- 
lacco, who brought out all the beauties contained in the 
score and who is here criticized only for having taken the 
March at a quicker tempo than we have had in the past even 
from him. An excellent performance to be written in golden 
letters in the annals of the Chicago Civic Opera! 

L’Amore Det Tre Re, Novemper 17 

Art Alone Endures and that of Mary Garden is transcen- 
dant. Here is a woman, who is portraying today parts of 
young womén and, what is more remarkable, is appearing 
younger than young ladies who are members of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. Mary Garden's Fiora is a poem. She 
looks so ravishing to the eye in the garb of the untruthful 
wife of Manfredo that her sins are forgotten and one really 
wishes that her spouse be killed at war so that she might 
remain with Avito. Poor morals, perhaps, but a true re- 
flection of our thoughts as we watched Garden’s new deline- 
ation of a part, which, on this occasion, she recreated. Never 
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Battistini started as a tenor, but realized his mistake and 
became one of the world’s most noted baritones; Lilian 
Nordica began her career singing the high soprano parts 





but lowered the tessitura and sang dramatic soprano with 
unequalled success and the facility of the higher voice 
to the last. 

Question: You deny the existence of registers, still we 


have always heard about them and it seems there must be 
something in the theory. 

Answer: The following fact leads to the theory. All 
voices naturally have some changes of quality within the 
range of the two octaves usually possessed by every voice, 
but when we speak of registers we borrow a term that 
should be applied to pipe organs. This is a great error. 
The thing that makes registers in the organ is a difference 
in the construction of the different reeds. This difference 
in construction does not exist in the human voice, On the 
contrary, it is the least complicated of all instruments as it 
has only one set of vibrators and one reflector, so why 
should we expect different modes of tone production in 
our instrument? Register means a group of tones produced 
in the same way and as the human voice by nature has only 


one way of being produced, this disproves all register 
theories. 

Question: How then do you account for the fact that 
you so often hear singers who have different qualities 
through their voices? 

Answer: This is generally true, but we must not forget 
that as a rule we hear imperfect singing. At times, how 


ever, we hear voices that produce their entire 
one ‘equalized scale. 

Question: What is the cause of this equalized way or 
mode of producing the entire range? 

Answer: Perfect understanding of nature's way of sing 
ing is the basis of this equalized scale. Nature in its wisdom 
has not given us an imperfect instrument that needs man 
made inventions and methods to make it perfect. On the 


contrary, it needs understanding of nature’s ways and in 


range if 


tentions for the use of the voice. 

Question: How can one find this “Nature's way of 
Singing” of which you speak? 

Answer: Learn to listen to the fundamental qualities 
that make tones perfect. This means perfect vowels not 
resonated nasaly or against teeth nor hard palate or mask 
or any such existing theory antagonistic to nature, which, 
because of lack of head or pharynx resonance, compels the 
singer to force breath against the vibrating vocal cords, 
thus compelling the cords to thicken as they resist un 
necessary pressure. The thick closure prevents them from 
vibrating as the voice enters into the higher range. The 
lowest tones should be produced with head or pharynx 
resonance. This prevents all pressure and the voice will 


rise into the highest range guided through the pure vowels 
Those who are forcing breath against the vocal cords as a 
result of trained athletic breath support will also experience 
difficulty in producing Nature’s one or none register scale, 
which is a result of eliminating all that does not coincide 
with Nature’s laws of singing. 


[In his third article Mr. Proschowsky will explain 
why he is antagonistic to hy term “placing the voice;” 
the voice, he says, is placed by Nature in the place pro- 
vided by her. The matter ~ f nasal singing is touched 
upon: “Vowels cannot be sung with closed lips, therefore 
they cannot be sung through the nose.” Consonant and 
vowel singing is discussed, the word “open” is explained, 
and the question of whether Italian is better to sing than 
English is carefully dealt with—The Editor. ] 


New Haydn Park in Vienna 
ViENNA.—The old Hundstrum Cemetery in Vienna, where 
Haydn was buried, has been turned into a beautiful park 
named after the composer. The graves of the famous men 
resting there have been preserved, and a beautiful arrange 
ment of flower beds and trees has been set around the grave 
of Haydn. P.B 


satisfied with one conception of a role, Garden always scru 
tinizes its possibilities. When we were first made acquainted 
with her Fiora, we saw an ephemeral creature—a woman 
that represented tenderness, shyness and poetic insight. Then, 
Garden made the part a little more worldly, until today her 
Fiora is rather a strong woman—one who shows contempt 


for a husband that she hates at heart and from whom she 
flies to enjoy herself with Avito. A great interpretation 
and a fine study. Vocally, Garden has never sung better, so 


years have been kind to her. May the ensuing ones be as 


kind so that she will be with us for many years to come 
Avito was entrusted for the first time to Fernand Ans 
seau, a remarkable singer with a remarkable voice There 


today who can boast of a voice such 
as the Belgian tenor possesses. His success knew no limit 
Manfredo was entrusted, also for the first time, to Giacomo 
Rimini, who wore his elegant costumes with distinction and 
who sang the music satisfactorily. 

The performance was under 
Moranzori, who won fame in this country directing th: 
Montemezzi work some eleven years ago and to whom a 
vote of thanks is here given for having presented us with 
a reading of the score such as we have never heard before 

not even under his own direction. His orchestra played 
beautifully and followed minutely all his demands. Thus, 
from beginning to end his men played as Virtuosi. A great 
night for all concerned! 

THe DAUGHTER oF November 18 

Donizetti’s Daughter of the Regiment had its first hearing 
in many years with Toti Dal Monte, Edouard Cotreuii, 
Charles Hackett and Vittorio Trevisan in the leads. Review 
is deferred until the second performance next Wednesday 
evening. 


are few tenors, if any, 


the direction of Roberto 


THE REGIMENT, 


Tue Jewess, Novemper 19 
Raisa, Marshall, Mojica, Kipnis and Norena 
stars of the first performance this season of The Jewess, 
which was conducted for the first time by Henry G. Weber. 
A report of the second performance will appear in these 
columns. 


were the 


RESURRECTION, NovemBer 20 (MATINEE) 
Alfano’s music drama was repeated with the same cast 
heard previously. 
Rico.etto, Novemper 20 (Eventnc) 
The week was closed auspiciously with a repetition of 
Rigoletto. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Works 
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Austrian Composers UNITE 

Vir y Richard Straiss has accepted the office of 
iorary president of the newly formed Society of Crea- 
tive Musicians (Vereinigumg Schaffender Tonkinstler) of 
\ustria The seat of the Yew organization is in Vienna, 
und the exe committ@@sincludes Alban Berg, Hans 
Wilhelm Paul yon Klenau, Paul Pisk, Egon 
nd several other prominent Austrian composers. 

r has been elected acting president. The pur 
society is to protect both the artistic and economic 

its members. - P. B. 
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Hans Ricuter STreet ror VIENNA 
ViENNA-—In accordance with a petition from the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the city of Vienna has decided to 
after Hans Richter, the famous conductor 
day did so much for the musical life of this city. 
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\ Unigut 

The announcement that Richard Strauss will 

the Staatsoper in December for a period of five 
onducting twenty nights each season, 1s now sup- 
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‘TERESA GLUCK 
(marked with X), at the mar- 
riage ceremony of Tetrazzini 
and Pietro Vernati in the Pa- 
lasso Vecchio in Florence, Italy, 
on October 23. The young 
singer was an honored guest and 
the only American invited to 

the wedding feast. 





plemented by the details which have leaked out regarding 
the financial side of his contract, and which do honor to 
Strauss’ well known business acumen. Strauss will receive 
no salary for his services, but after the expiration of his 
five years’ contract will become sole and full owner of the 
ground on which his fine new Vienna villa is erected; this 
ground was heretofore state property and merely “lent” to 
Strauss for a period of sixty years. It is valued at 
$55,000 P. B. 
Italy 
New 

Rome.—Francesco Catalani has finished the words and 
music of what is said to be an inspired oratorio called The 
Seraphic of Assisi. An early and worthy performance is 
awaited Dd: P. 

Prague 
A New Comic Opera 

Pracue.—Alexander Zemlinsky is at present working on 
a comic opera, entitled Brother Vitalis. The text is taken 
from a legend by Gottfried Keller of which St. Vitalis is 
the hero. The saintly man considers it his life work to con- 
vert immoral women and turn them into the path of virtue 
The great Swiss poet has treated the subject with accom- 
plished artistry and a delicious sense. of humor and Zem 
linsky has arranged his own scenario in three acts and six 
tableaux. The Viennese writer, S. R. Hoffmann, has provided 
the dialogue. The work is to be finished next summer and 
will be performed here the following season. E.R 


CATALANI'S ORATORIO 


PraGue Discovers A New Operetta CoMPOsER 
Pracue.—The German Theater of this city has brought 
out an operetta, Two On One Island, with great success. 
The composer, an Italian named Pavanelli, who lives in 
Vienna and is still unknown in his own country, is a new- 
comer to the comic opera stage. P. R. 


Frances Foster Active in Halifax 

Frances Foster, coach and accompanist, whose activities 
of late have been keeping her in Halifax, is having success 
along many lines. On October 29, she appeared with Meta 
Christensen in recital regarding 
which the Evening Mail commented 
in part: “It would be difficult to 
say in which song of the exacting 
and varied repertory Miss Christen- 
sen most excelled and the uniform- 
ly warm applause reflected that 
fact. Her voice is a full contralto, 
rich and sympathetic. There are 
not a few who fined in a voice of 
that quality more capacity for feel- 
ing, more satisfying sweetness, than 
in the soprano or in the mezzo-so- 
prano. . . . Of Miss Foster’s ac- 
companiments it may be said that 
they were given with a brilliancy, 
and insight, a technical mastery 
which all expected of her, and be- 
came, as accompaniments can be 
made by the gifted and sympathetic player, a very important 
contribution to the program of the evening. . . .” 

With this same artist Miss Foster broadcasted and also 
with Erna MacDonald, who has been coaching with Miss 
Foster for the last year. Miss Foster has also been asked 
to stage musical shows for the Commercial Club of Halifax 
and for the Kiwanis Club of Sydney for which organizations 
she did this same work last year. She is also booked to pro- 
duce a big musical revue for the Gyro Club of Halifax in 
January, and is about to produce a play with music, by a 
Canadian. Miss Foster has received many offers from all 
over the country to stage her musical revues, but as yet 
is kept too busy in Halifax and nearby to accept. 
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Beginning, February 28, tour of one month, Florida with 
New York Civic Opera Company 
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Pelosi a Successful Director-Impresario 

lrancesco Pelosi, the director-general and impresario of 
the Philadelphia La Scala Grand Opera Company, when 
asked recently what induced him to go into the grand opera 
field, stated in his own inimitable way, “One day I was 
perusing the opera book of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company and felt very much hurt when I read that Phila- 
delphia was one of the great American cities which did not 
support a real opera company. Realizing that the fame of 


the Philadelphia Orchestra had spread all over the world 


aa 
I 


FRANCESCO PELOSI, 
director general of the Philadelphia La Scala Grand Opera 
Company (Photo Studio Roma). 


and that my own city was recognized as one of the great cen- 
ters of America, the idea occurred to me of forming a profes- 
sional grand opera company which would carry the name 
of Philadelphia into the opera field not only in America but 
also abroad, just the same as our orchestra has made Phila- 
delphia internationally famous in the field of orchestral 
music,” 

The thought no sooner entered Pelosi’s mind when he set 
about realizing his ambition, and persuaded his older brother, 
Michael, to assist him financially. Within six months the 
opera company had been formed, and on January 10, 1925, 
it gave its first performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in Philadelphia. According to local critics it was a 
great artistic success; but, from the viewpoint of the new 
company, a financial disaster. However, within two months 
Pelosi presented another opera at the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, which was an artistic as well as a financial 
success. Four months later he gave Aida in the National 
Ball Park on a magnificent scale with almost one thousand 
people on the stage, presenting Bernardo de Muro, for the 
first time in America, in the role of Rhadames. After these 
artistic triumphs the company produced thirty operas during 
the next season, which gave an opportunity to the public 
to hear such eminent artists are Riccardo Stracciari, Ber- 
nardo de Muro and James de Gaviria, who is at present the 
premier tenor of the company. Dr. Pelosi’s efforts in regard 
to his organization have been so successful that this year 
productions will be given in the leading cities of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Delaware and 
Florida, with the possibility of touring some of the South 
American countries. 


Solito de Solis Has Brilliant Success 


The Italian pianist, Solito de Solis, gave his first recital 
in Paris before a packed and enthusiastic house at the Salle 
Gaveau. The Parisian public, one of the world’s most difficult 
audiences to move, was roused to the point of demanding 
numerous encores. The enthusiasm was well founded, for 
pianists of this caliber are rare. Solito de Solis has a techni- 
cal facility which ignores all difficulties, he plays with an 
incomparable ease, while losing no beauty of tone or per- 
sonality in the interpretation. His program comprised the 
Pastorale et Capriccio of Scarlatti, the thirty-two Variations 
of Beethoven, Chopin, Scriabin, Debussy, Richard Pick and 
the Prelude, Choral et Fugue of César Franck. 

In London Solito de Solis appeared once and became 
famous overnight. In Paris his career promises the same 
brilliant success. N. de 
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ALTHOUSE 


TENOR 


ACCLAIMED 


THREE OPERA REVIEWS 
GUEST ARTIST OF RECENT LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO SEASON 


FAUST —in French 


% “A tenor who can sing divinely and act at the same time.” 
—San Francisco Bulletin, Sept. 24, 1926. 


WALK URE —in German 


“Paul Althouse was a really great Siegmund and from the 
moment he drew the sword from the stump of the old tree was 
so entirely into the role as to be lost dramatically to ordinary 
recognition. . . . His voice held up true to all the exactions. 
He brought back memories of Max Alvary and his voice and 
person.”—Los Angeles Evening Herald, October 19, 1926. 


BUTTERFLY — in Italian 


“Althouse’s singing was signalized by tonal beauty in Butter- 


fly."—Los Angeles Examiner, October 15, 1926. © Underwood & Underwood 


THREE CONCERT REVIEWS 


TWO RECITALS IN BUFFALO 


“Althouse has a tenor voice of virile style, the voice is brilliant and even and the singer’s interpretations are thoroughly sat- 
isfying in their artistic finish.’—Buffalo Evening News, November 20, 1926. 


“ALTHOUSE, FORMERLY OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA, ADDS TO TRIUMPH HERE. 


“Althouse appeared with his usual OVERWHELMING SUCCESS. ALTHOUSE always has been a reigning favorite 
with Buffalo music lovers. He revealed the enormous range of his tenor robusto vocal organ, with its ringing top notes 
and catholicity of style."—Buffalo Courier-Express, November 21, 1926. 


“Althouse has a tenor voice of enormous range and multicolored warmth, yet in all his singing there stands out above his 
enchanting art the man, the man who lives as we do yet sings as the gods might wish to sing.” —Topeka, Kan., State Jour- 
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DENVER, COL. them all a single idea persists, although it appears in various annual banquet. At 8:15, the Rochester Little Symphony, 
" , : j . ; : : moods. This symphonic poem would grace the program of — under the direction of How: ard Hanson, will present a pro- 
Di , Musical Denver received with acclaim an any large orchestra. The Beethoven Symphony, No. 8, gram of new American herag dag compositions. 
irtist new to the local public when, on October 8, Lawrence 1. civen at these concerts and received a delightful read Waldo S. Pratt, 86 Gillett Hartford, Conn., is treas- 
eee, OAs e of the Metropolitan, gave his first song ine under Mr. Tureman’s baton, Other numbers were: urer, and Donald M. Serantionn Lawrence, Kansas, is sec- 
recital in this city, To say that Mr. Tibbett made an in Krom the Steppes of Central Asia, by Borodin; The Flight retary. All inquiries regarding membership and attend- 
tantancou iccess is hardly adequate in expressing the (5 14, 3umble-Bee, by Rimsky Korsakoff; London ance should be addressed to Mr. Pratt. Those desiring 
ent i¢ eption corded him—the i sult not Only —Sxetches for wind instruments, by Francois ( ‘asade sus, and complete copies of the program can obtain them by writing 
a ; ag ta le ane Schnee! pertection, Out Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Music from Die Mr. Swarthout. Dean Butler, president of the Associa 
delightful personality which imbued each of his Walkiire. The soloist was Anne Gregory, mezzo-contralto, tion, expects that between four and five hundred music edu- 
a charm and atmosphere entirely distinctiv« who chose the Tschaikowsky aria Farewell, Forests, from cators will be in attendance at the sessions in Rochester. 
MM program was well de igned and served to display _ loan of Are ’ , ‘3 
the singer's remarkable versatility. Several char iis ates < —— 7 ‘i J 
ngs,-which he did with originality and at the same A P f PITTSBURGH, PA, 
consummate skill and taste, served to bring him Harold L. Butler nnounces Frogram tor PirrspurcH, Pa.—The Progressive Music Circle of North- 
1¢ popularity all his own. Robert Slack is responsible M. T. N. A. Celebration side gave an interesting program recently. _ : 
pe te eee Soom ." Denver ' [he Music Teachers’ National Association will hold its In “the Lewando Studios, before a discriminating group 
One of the most important local events of the month was semi-centennial celebration in Rochester, December 28, 29 of Pittsburgh's musical folk, Carl Rosenberg, violinist, made 
neert given by ina Rains, young Denver cant on and 30. Dean Harold L. Butler, of the College of Fine Arts his debut, assisted by Earl Truxell, pianist. 
V 15, alter wi departed at once for Italy where at Syracuse University, who is president of the association, _Dr. Casper P. Koe h, city organist, gave * free organ re- 
it | equip herself for an operatic career. Assisting Miss announces that the program for the three-day session has been cital in Carnegie Hall, Northside. Mme. Brabazon Ruther- 
Ka I hdouard Deru, Belgian : iolinist; Frank most carefully prepared and that a number of prominent ford, contralto, was the guest soloist and Marge** Stoeckel 
Dinhaupt, baritone, and the Treble Clef Club, | lorence La educators and musicians will be present at the various ses Wilhelm played the accompaniments. : ‘ 
mont Hinman, director, Miss Rains is naturally endowed with sions. There will be two morning sessions of a general Under the guidance of Harvey B. Gaul, the Pittsburgh 
a beautiful ec, ardent temperament and personality, and sharentul in which addresses of general interest will be Musicians’ Club would seem to be getting in line toward as- 
n exacting program delightiully, Her traming has given. Among them are the following: Music as a Vital suming an active role in the musical life of the city. 
exclusively with Florence Lamont Hinman. At the  [o4¢- in Education, Herbert W itherspoon; What is Hap- In Carnegie Music Hall a benefit concert was given under 
the last group, the young singer turned to the Treble pening to Music Today, Alexander Russell; Musical Foun- the auspices of the Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Clet ¢ cate the platiorm, and sang appealingly the ations and How They Should Function, Kenneth Bradley; Church, featuring Chauncey Parsons, tenor. 
! e of ray a Little Prayer for Me, and then sang A College Degree in the Education of the Musician Frank The Dayton Westminster Choir sang at Carnegie Music 
the 1 verse to the audience Phis occasion marked the Damrosch Musical Competitions and Their Results, Hollis Halla special program of unaccompanied choral music. The 
first De appearance of Edouard Deru, who was recently Be ; choir consists of sixty men and women, under the direction 
br it to t city to head the violin work in the Lamont of John Finley Williamson. 
Sch of Mu \ luscious tone of great beauty, fine The services Sunday from Rodef Shalom Synagogue were 
et exct t style combine os _ Mr. Deru an one of the features on WCAE’s program, The members of 
rt ( tion. ‘I Treble Cleff Club sang a group “Oo . H ‘ the choir are Rebecca Hepner, Arthur R. Davis, Marie Lanz 
; entire satisfaction of the audience. Under She was in excellent St. Clair and Isaac K omell Charles H, Pearson is the 
\ di ‘ irs. Hinman, this band of singers voice. There is a caress- organist and choir director. 
was at ed a smoothness and finesse altogether delightful. 2 The eleventh season of program talks on the music to be 
I i period dr of gold, Claudia — Rae ing sweetness to her tone, played here by the visiting orchestras was given in the recital 
| Chicago Civic Opera, opened the Obertelder : "ne room of Pittsburgh Musical Institute. The speaker was 
Serv { Concert n October 19, ind won a triumphant and she is more than a Charles N. Boyd, and the illustrations were Pate on two 
ne Muvzi 7, tiful, we rain voice, he . . : ag cate 
wt ae : : ws vo . Be 4 ech os mere dispenser of heauti- sry Be Ting four-hand arrangement by Messrs. Russell 
her Jl, Her program was a rich one, containing no less ful sound, for she is an in- Oscar Helfenbein, brilliant young pianist, has announced 
tha ir aria Verdi, Mozart, Puccini and Gomez, entail a a program in Carnegie Hall early in December. 
ing great diversity of style, as well as unusual groups ol terpreter of no mean abil- Music lovers of Greensburg had a treat when Adelaide 
Italian, French and English song Charles Lurvey, at the Stas Thomas Eakin, dramatic soprano of Genoa, Italy, formerly 
piano, proved an exceptional accompanist throughout ity. of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a recital in the 
The National Federation of Music Clubs held its Memorial Hall at the American Legion home, She was 
Col contest fc student musicians at Pueblo, October The New York Evening Telegram said accompanied by William Wentzel, local pianist and composer, 
ZU, 1 winner playing agaim in the National Interstate 7 nll ~y oad yA Penge a and sang a gro up of Mr. Wentzel’s compositions. CW. 
Contest at the »esqui centennial on November 4. An un- politan Opera Company. Kalbfus, violinist, another local artist, also appeared with 
usual array of talented young Violinists and gree ga ee Mrs. Eakin. 
ented themsel ve all showing remarkable poise and ability. The . tow ’ Rp. Froweste tne ‘ an 2 . 
Ihe lin winners of first and satan’ place were Ilo Management: HAENSEL & JONES bie fuslowen aes 7c: hag, ete is ic in the 
Hild brand and H, Randolph Hardwick, both of Pueblo. Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York Raspillaire and his Manos Miethestra sens again heard at 
The piano winners were George Columbia, Pueblo, and Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records the Pern Albert Hotel, Greensburg. Margaret Garrity, local 
Gilad) Mckthiney, Alamosa, It is striking that the two vocalist, was the soloist. Jeanne and Emily Raspillaire, 
young artists winning the first honors are both pupils of | — aged eleven and thirteen, made their first professional ap- 
Francis Schwinger, a Hungarian by birth, whose owe violin Dann; Contemporary European Music, Eugene Goossens; pearance in violin and piano numbers, 
tudic were made with Jeno Hubay, in Buda Pesth, and Music Appreciation in the University, A. J. Gantvoort; A musical program was given in the First Reformed 
om OS 8 ORS ad, tri welled with Clara Louise Kellogg Songs of the American Cowboy, Oscar J. Fox; The Younger = Church of McKeesport in celebration of payment in full of 
pe won Eve . That Mr. Schw pod fed yt ha British Composer, H. J. Foss. ; ; the new organ installed last year. Mrs, J. R. Gephart and 
= = ogi i. a rine sy24 ‘< — The judges Tuesday oper pr ape vod 28, yet hg _ ao Mrs. Frank Rogers raised half of the total cost of the organ 
of th ntest were Biaache (i ieitn. eaewers Mice. Adem. taneous voices and piano conterences at which © tolowing plus insurance. \. R. Kurtz, chairman of the committee, 
Boca speakers will be presented : Karleton Hackett, American Con presented the organ to the church through the pastor A. M, 
on, Katoun, 4 M and Josquyene Trott, d Mari . ne servatory, Chicago, Ill.; William S. Brady, New York Billman. 
it fetes cacteal- om @hainiel ‘v. A “owe a angreciative Colum ria . a 2 me he pong: Meee . oo o ames Uniontown, sponsored by Ann F. Leonard, gave a Hal- 
audience demonstrated its enfeyment by demanding many te “a i Wig? - Setepnnyg,. Recah egy seedling ~ all " lowen party at the County Home, , 
: ’ mee m1 pany will present a one-act opera, The Sunset Trail, by Katharine Horan, piano soloist of this city, took part in 
encores, wh cl were grat iously granted by both oy The Charles Wakefield Cadman. This will be followed by a a concert given by music er: aduate s of Mount Aloysius Acad- 
of a a a “nn ne bepeniod eg oF see ge oye < bes Basen 9 —— be ape a illctia emy in the Alumnae Hall at Cresson for the benefit of the 
in the form of the St. Sulpi¢e scene from Manon. Both 4 Semi-Cent mall of the hescclation, will be riven ‘with ose pe egques lege? were two programs, One at two- 
wtlets, in costuans, Sault GAUL EAE the Stone tanet dllectitcly, Wwe Arnage oe a Dayco oe I an \. Ot 8 poral oo thirty and the other at eight. Russell W. Gerhart, violinist 
' aldo 5. Fatt as the principa speaker, — ther speakers of Altoona, was guest soloist for the evening concert, with 
ind Clarence Ri ynolds, Denver City organist, provided are: Kate Chittenden, New York; Adolf Weidig, Chicago; Martha Caum Gerhart at the piano ~ a hs 
atmospheric background at the great organ Earl V. Moore, Ann Arbor; George C. Gow, Poughkeepsie; == syaeent abi ert 
Denver awaited with great interest the opening pair of Roy D. Weleh, Northampton; James Francis Cooke, Phila- ° a . 
concerts of the Civic Symphony Orche sek, Sdeeace Ture-  delphia. ' , Hubert Linscott Sings at Master Institute 
man, condyctor, which occurred ,October 29 and 31. This That evening the Association will hold its reunion banquet The Master Institute of United Arts, New York, pre- 
tarted the fifth season of the orchestra and the results in the Hotel Sagamore, with President Rush Rhees of sented Hubert Linscott, a member of the vocal faculty, in 
obtained in this comparatively brief time are little short Rochester University as the principal speaker. the first recital of the season at the school. A program by 
of marvelous, due to the intelligence and devotion of the Thursday morning the Public School Music Conference, Mr. Linscott may be counted upon to contain an unusual 
conductor The poise and mastery of the orchestra as a with Peter Dykema, Karl Gehrkens and Edward B. Birge harmony and balance of numbers, and the one on Novem- 
whol now notable, and the general smoothness and finesse as speakers, will be held. That afternoon, there will be ber 11 was no exception to the rule, devoted as it was to 
reatly in advance of last season. Featured as a novelty a conference on American Music. The program is arranged Lieder, modern French songs and a group by Moussorgsky. 
n the excellent program was a manuscript composition by a jointly by the Sinfonia National Fraternity and the com- It is rare for a singer to turn with equal ease from the 
local composer, Edwin J. Stringham, dean of the Denver mittee on American Music. The speakers for the confer- Nacht und Traeume of Schubert to such a number as Hue’s 
College of Music; it was a symphonic poem, Visions. This ence will be: F. Jacobi, New York; Felix Borowski, Chi- Le Passant, and render both with an equally beautiful un- 
is a work of great merit, full of melody and charm, and cago; Howard Hanson, Rochester. derstanding of their style. Mr. Linscott’s entire program 
rchestrated in masterly manner. A series of dream pictures In the evening, at six o’clock, the Sinfonia Fraternity, of | was so well received that he had to give many encores. He 
passes by, some sequential, others in strong contrast. Through which Peter Dykema is national president, will hold its was accompanied artistically by Kathryn Kerin, 
—= 
ae - _ 
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Mrs. Watrous Active in Philadelphia 


In accordance with its policy of presenting each séason one 
of the fine old comic operas and two grand operas, the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society will give Sousa’s El rng 
on December 15, with John Philip Sousa, the composer, con- 





MRS. EDWIN A. WATROUS, 
president of the Philadelphia Music Club ond director gen- 


eral of the Philadelphia Operatic Society. 
Mitchell Elliot.) 


(Photo by J. 


ducting. Rehearsals are being held under the direction of 
Clarence K. Bawden, general musical director, who will con 
duct the following operas: Manon, Massenet, on March 5, 
and Weber’s Der Freischutz, in May. For the last two 
years the society has been affiliated with the Philadelphia 
Music Club, although maintaining its own separate organiza- 
tion, and performances are given under the supervision and 
management of Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous, director general of 
the society and president of the Music Club. Headquarters 
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of both are in the Estey Building, where rehearsals are held. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society is said to be the first 
purely amateur grand operatic organization in the world, 
It was founded in April, 1906, by John Curtis, with the late 
Siegfried Behrens as musical director, and in the last twenty 
years has appeared before the public more than sixty times. 

Dr. Andrew Knox is president; Clarence K, Bawden, 
vice-president; Charles C. Edelman, treasurer, and Alice 
Staliman, secretary. The operas will be staged by Luigi 
Raybaut and the ballet trained and directed by W. 
Mikolaichik. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


ToLepo, Oxuto.—Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, was 
heard for the first time in Toledo, at the Coliseum, on 
November 9,:. and achieved an artistic success. Kurt 
Ruhrseitz was the acgompanist and shared honors with the 
violinist in the concerto. The concert was the second in the 
Foams Artists Concerts series, managed by Bradford Mil's 
Its fine a-tistry will long be remembered 

The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico, Jose Briseno, conductor, 
appeared for the opening concert of the Rivoli City Concert 
Series, at the Rivoli Theater on November 5. The series is 
under the management of Grace E. Denton. The effect 
produced by the appearance of these artists is naturally a 
novel one, and in Toledo undeniable pleasure resulted. The 
exotic note was present in the colorful costumes, the strange 
instruments and native music. It was all thoroughly en- 
joyed. Mexican Rhapsody, by Jose Briseno, was played by 
the orchestra in the course of its program as were arrange 
ments of tunes more familiar. 

Claudia Muzio, dramatic soprano, was given an ovation 
upon the occasion of her first appearance before a Toledo 
audience, at the Coliseum. 

To celebrate the tenth anniversary of organization, the 
Piano Teachers’ Association chose Ossip Gabrilowitsch for 
the opening concert of the current series. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
appeared in piano recital on November 10 at Scott 
Auditorium. His playing of the Beethoven sonata, F minor 
op. 57, was the outstanding achievement of the evening’s 
program. Mr, Gabrilowitsch has appeared in Toledo many 
times and his coming is always a notable occasion. 

Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, was heard in recital in 
St. Ursula’s Auditorium, appearing under the auspices of 
St. Ursula’s Alumnae Association BK, 4: G. 





Alice Hackett Appears in Minneapolis 


In her musical interpretations for children Alice Hackett 
has developed an interesting and individual phase of the 
tonal art. In this day and age when child psychology is one 
of the chief factors in education it seems more than meet 
that mind should be taken into consideration when the 
child is studying music just as when it is studying any other 
subject. It happens that never in the history of music have 
composers dealt more convincingly with the child world 
than today, and Mrs. Hackett in her concert, leads her 
audience into a world of experience, action, imagination as 
well as into a world that feels. It has been said of Mrs 


— — _— — 
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ALICE HACKETT 


Hackett by a prominent member of the facul 


ty ol 


the well known schools: “Alice Hackett is a rare 
ic to childres 


in her line. She has a delightful talk on mus 


ome 


genius 


which includes the interpretation of certain modern master 
hly enjoy it 
rhe type of program she gives is of real educ: itional s 


pieces in much a way that little folk thoroug 
in opening the ears of children to the delights o 
best of our modern compositions.” 

Among some of her recent engagements 
appeared in two recitals in Minneapolis on 


At the last recital she gave in Minneapolis, 
principals said the children were spell-bound and that 


recital was charming 


Reéngagements for Flonzaley 


An instance of the numerous reengagements 


up the itinerary of the Flonzaley Quartet ye 


first eleven days of November 
visit; Springfield, Mass., fourth; 
twelfth; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., twelfth; 
Aurora, eighteenth. The quartet 


Ithaca, 


f some 


one 


once and in New York City twice during that period 


November 9 


Del., 


service 
of the 


Mrs. Hackett 
November 
ot 


Quartet 
that 
ar alter 
is the following list of cities which were visited during the 
Wilmington, 

Northampton, 
seventh ; 
also played in Philadelphia 
Their 
first subscription concert of the New York season was on 


make 
year 


third 
Mass. 
and 


16 
the 
the 








PRESS 


Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily Journal 

“Lindi has a voice of beautiful liquid quality in 
which youthfulness rings and in which there need 
we no fear of heroic passages. The musical value 
of the role of Rhadames has never been so faith- 
fully upheld in many seasons.’ 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald 
Examiner 

“Lindi’s voice is lyric in quality, but dramatic in 
volume. It is always agreeable; it seems to be 
produced with ease.” 


Philadelphia Evening Ledger 

“Aroldo Lindi scores triumph with a voice bring 
ing memories of the great Caruso, he re-vitalized 
wth the charm of youth and brought renewed fire 
to the opera of ‘Aida’ at the opening of the 
Chicago season.” 





COMMENTS 


Studio: 1204 Carnegie Hall 
Tel: Circle 0737 


Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post 


“Aroldo Lindi established himself at once as an 
artist of the required calibre. His voice ts of the 
true tenor timbre, young, fresh and vigorous 
‘Celeste Aida’ put the tenor to the test, and he 
sang the aria excellently. The phrases were well 
sustained and there were little vocal touches which 
showed fine schooling. He had ample volume. for 
the climax and in the ensembles sent his voice out 
through the mass with carrying power.” 
Chicago Evening 


Herman Devries, 


American 


“A resonant, meaty tone, well developed in all 
the registers, possessing range and a reliable, force 
ful, high tessitura.” 


Edward Moore, Chicago Daily Tribune 


“In the Nile scene, he displayed a voice in which 
to take delight.” 


New York City 





DEANE DOSSER 


ONLY VOICE TEACHER OF 


AROLDO LINDI 


TENOR of the-CHICAGO OPERA 
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Will conduct his 


annual 


HRISTMAS 
VOCAL 
SESSION 


_ For Teachers and Singers 


December 27th 
to January 8th 








Private study with Mr. Stephens and 
attendance at Auditory Lessons where 


his work may be observed. 


CHARLES POORE 


Manager 


36 West 73rd Street New York City 


Mr. Stephens’ Summer Session, 1927, will 
be held at the Gunn School of Music, Chi- 
cago, June 27 to July 30. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Louisvittx, Ky.—In the magnetic person of Charles G. 
Pritzker, Louisville has a new impresario with an equally 


magnetic assistant, Dr. Morton Morganstern. On_ the 
launching of the Master Concert Series (plus a number of 
other artist attractions to be shared with Cleveland and 


Auditorium on November 5, 
Through the efforts of 


Cincinnati) at the Columbian 
Louisville expressed her apprecition. 
Dr. Morganstern, assisted by Flora Marguerite Bartelle, 
local singer, what was said to be the largest subscription, 
the largest number of patrons and patronesses ever obtained 
Louisville for any was booked These im 
have arranged, through the Master Concert Series, 
The list 


in one series, 
pressarios 
to present a laudable array of well known artists 
besires Koshetz and his Ukrainian National 
with Max Pollikoff, violinist—the Mischa Elman 
String Quartet; December 6, Efrem Zimbalist, violinist ; 
January 27, Mischa Levitzki; February 21, Tito Schipa, 
tenor, and March 1, Mordkin and his Russian Ballet. Charles 
(. Pritzka lived in Russia next door to the home of Mischa 
Elman, and was a former pupil of Koshetz at the Conset 
vatory of Kiev 

rhe notable appearance ol 
Ukrainian National Chorus, November 5, at 
umbian Theater, with a seating capacity of 2,500, marked 
the initial concert of the Master Concert Series, which 
means an enlargement of the brilliant concert season for 
Louisville now launched for the fall and winter, under the 
sponsorship of Charles G. Pritzker and Dr. Morton Mor 
For an opening night, the occasion was most 
the brilliant assemblage representing the social, 
and musical element of Louisville, taxing the seating 
capacity of the The program, built of the Ukrainian 
folk portraying deep sentiment, with their 
and rhythms of delicate charm, and a_ happy 
of English folk under the magic wand of 
was faultlessly rendered The ensemble, consist 
of thirty-six men and women, with gifted and well 
trained voices in their vivid, picturesque native costumes, 
was uniformly colorful and imposing, the whole beautifully 
artistic Under the guidance of the excellent director, the 
singing ensemble might easily be termed a human symphony 
the rich altos, the elastic tenors and 
sop blended harmoniously, one 
added inimitable shifting of 
and intricacy of phrasing 


includes 
Chorus 


Koshetz and his 
the new Col 


Alexander 


ranstern 

auspicious, 
clul 
house 
national songs, 
melodies 


sprinkling 


Koshetz, 


songs, 


ng 


The deep toned basses, 
the beautiful, -bird-like 
into the other to which 
harmonies and rhythm, delicacy 
and nuances, ranging from tremendous fortissimos to the 
most subtle, delicate pianissimos, The soloists were Messrs 
lushrioff, Simonenko and Slepushkrie; Mary Mashir and 
Mme. Koshetz; Max Pollikoff, violinist, ably assisted by 
Joseph Banksby, piano, contributing two groups well 
selected numbers, which were enthusiastically received. He 
brilliant tone, sympathetic and colorful, plus 
technic M. P. H. 


Rodzinski Makes Debut as Conductor 
a recent concert given by 


Academy of Music was 
Artur Rodzinski, 


anos 


were 


of 


possesses a 


masterful 


the 
the 
who 


\n outstanding feature of 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
debut of the new assistant director, 





© Goldensky 


ARTUR RODZINSKI 


led the orchestra during the first part of the program. His 
great musicianship was immediately recognized after the 
artistic manner in which the Mendelssohn A minor Sym- 
phony was conducted. He displayed power and tempera- 
ment in his leading, which was inspired, as well as thor 
oughly enjoyable. He brought forth a rich, beautiful tone, 
and gave to each movement of the symphony a balance which 
was impressive and effective. The large audience gave him 
a tremendous ovation. 


Oumiroffs Return wae Holidays 


3oza Oumiroff, well known voice teacher, and his popular 
pianist-wife, Ella Spravka, have returned from their holi- 
days and taken up their activities in Chicago, where these 
artists have a big following. Prof. Oumiroff has been tour- 
ing through Glacier National Park and wherever he went 
was hailed as the singing minstrel -whose lovely voice has 
brought pleasure to so many who have lingered in those 
regions for the last two summers. On October 24 he 
hurried to New York to meet his wife, returning from 
Europe after an absence of three months. They spent three 
delightful days in New York, visiting old friends, dining 
with the former president of Bush Conservatory, Kenneth 
M. Bradley, and his mother, lunching with -Emma Thursby, 
the veteran singer, visiting some lovely homes on Long 
Island, and on October 28 they had to be back in Chicago 
for the solemn presentation of the revolutionary medal be 
stowed on Prof. Oumiroff by the president of ( “zechoslovakia 


asgrroar?rsrt a Lh hwmFI nor iw 


December 2, 1926 
in recognition of valuable services rendered by this artist 
during the war. The Czechoslovakian Ambassador made 
the trip from Washington in order -to perform the cere- 


mony. 
Mme. Spravka’s experiences in Europe were of the 
pleasantest order, except, she complains, there were too 


many places to be crowded into that short space of time. 
She met many musical celebrities in Czechoslovakia, Salz- 
burg and Vienna and was asked for detailed accounts of 
her musical activities in America. In England amd Scot- 
land she stayed with her former pupils, the Duchess of 
Montrose, Lady Lovat and Lady Invernairn, and contributed 
by her playing to several parties given in her honor during 
the height of the shooting season. 

Mme. Spravka was offered a passage on the S.S. Leviathan, 


to be one of the artists providing musical entertainment 
for the Queen of Rumania, but she could not accept it 
owing to engagements that held her in England until Octo 
ber 16. She sailed on the Carmania and is tlow back in 
Chicago again, and, like her husband, prepared to take up 
her many activities. 
Lillian Croxton Again Delights { 
Mme. Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, who has de- 


lighted many audiences recently with her singing, and well 
chosen programs, achieved additional success on Novem- 





CROXTON 


LILLIAN 


concert 
occasion, Mme. 
Lo, Here the 

Miss Conk- 


Woman's Philharmonic 
New York; on this 
Croxton presented the Proch Variations and 
Gentle Lark, by Bishop, with flute obligato by 
lin. Maude Reiff sided at the piano 


ber 7, when she sang at the 


at Steinway Hall, 
pre 


Barnhart-Jones Scores Los Angeles 
rhe the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., 
made charming background for a song recital given on 
Roveules 12 by Hortense Barnhart-Jones, brilliant New 
York mezzo-soprano, Miss Barnhatt-Jones is a native of Los 
Angeles, and the hall was filled with old friends and others 
who were glad again to have the opportunity to hear this 


Ballroom of 


interesting singer. Her program was varied and well 
chosen, and given in five groups, including Barcarola, di 
Pirani; Chi voul la Zingarella, Paisiello; Aria from L’Amico 


Fritz, Mascagni; Summer is A-Coming In (Old English) ; 
Golden Slumbers, modernized by Frank Corder; Oh, Dear 
What Can the Matter Be? arranged by Arnold Box; Rima, 


Sinigalia; Chansons 
} lugo Wolf ’ 


Soir, . Leone 


Joaquin Turnina; Triste 
Der Feuerreiter, 


Espagnoles, Swan Hennessy; 


Cacile, Richard Strauss; Crossing the Bar and Slumber 
Song, Mary Holmes Daniels, with composer at the piano; 
Love’s Trilogy, Mrs. Henion Robinson; Death, Gordon 
Hampson; What Are Little Folks Made Of, The Crooked 
Man, From a Garden Season With Mother Goose, May A, 
Strong; Love Went Riding, Frank Bridge 

The Golden Slumbers, Triste Soir, Oh Dear, What Can 


the Matter Be? all proved popular. Der Feuerreiter by 
Hugo Wolf was especially well sung, showing to the full the 
singer’s dramatic gift, as did also the aria fr6m L’Amico 
Fritz. Of especial interest were the two songs by Mary 
Holmes Daniels, a local composer. They met with instant 
favor, being well harmonized and of contrasting style. Mrs. 
Daniels proved herself a fine accompanist as well as a de- 
lightful song writer. Love's Trilogy, by Mrs. Henion Rob- 
inson, also met the popular favor, and proved exceptionally 
well suited to the singer’s voice. Since last heard in Los 
Angeles, Miss Barnhart-Jones’ voice has broadened and 
deepened. Her lower tones are full and round and of almost 
contralto quality at times while her medium and upper reg- 
ister is even and well placed and brilliant in tone. Entirely 
adequate to the varying demands of her program, she dis- 
played her versatility and beautifully controlled voice in its 
delivery. The attractive singer was literally deluged with 
flowers, which entirely covered the stage and piano. Mrs 


Daniels who made her debut as a composer, also received 
many flowers. Mrs. Henion Robinson was accompanist of 
the evening, giving as always excellent support to the 
singer. a 
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VOCAL ART ACCLAIMED 


The Music Lovers of Chicago, and the Music Critics of 
Chicago Newspapers Place the Seal of Approval Upon 
the Voice and Artistry of Louise Loring, Who Sang 


“Leonora” in “Il Trovatore.’ 


’ 


The Occasion being her 


debut with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, at the 
Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, Nov. 13-27 ° 


In the evening “Trovatore” introduced 
Louise Loring, whose Leonora belongs in 
the category of routined performances, 
ranking Mlle. Loring in the safe places of 
the lyric stage. Her tone has brilliance, 
the robust timbre essential in opera, and 
the equally essential endurance and assur- 
ance, both vocal and histrionic, are also 
Mlle. Loring’s possessions. She, too, is an 
acceptable addition to the company.—Her- 
man Devrigs, Chicago American. — 





The role of Leonora was taken 
for the first time by Louise Loring, 
an American soprano, who sang it 
with skill_—Felix Borowski, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


Mme. Loring is American. She 
has the figure and the voice for the 
dramatic roles, and gave an excel- 
lent performance of Leonora. The 
tone was full and firm, and she 
played the part with force. Mme. 
Loring made an immediate impres- 
sion on the public.—Karleton Hack- 
ett, Chicago Evening Post. 





LOUIS 


A day of debuts at the Civic Opera 
brought forward Louise Loring, youthful 
American soprano, one of the most prom- 


ising additions to the company in many 
years. 
Her voice has genuine volume, true dra- 








matic range, yet even when used with the 
utmost power gives the effect of lyric 
smoothness and suavity. She is a statuesque 
young woman who strode through the he- 
roic part of Leonora in last night’s “Il 
Trovatore” with dignity.—Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Chicago Herald and Examiner. 





Soprano 


ORIN 


LOUISE LORING IN DEBUT 

The evening’s presentation of “Il Trova- 
tore” brought forth another American 
singer of more than ordinary merits in 
Louise Loring, dramatic soprano, who 
made her first Chicago operatic appearance 
at this time in the role of Leonora. 

Here we have another personality that 
bids fair to acquire wide recognition, for 
Miss Loring has the vocal abilities, the 
musical intelligence and the art to make 
such a role conspicuous.—Maurice Rosen- 
feld, Chicago Daily News. 

















Loring, a soprano, of almost in- 
credible statuesqueness,: has a rich 
voice, evenly developed throughout 
its serviceable range. She has also 
a multiplicity of skill. It will 
surely prove pleasant to have her 
in the company.—Eugene Stinson, 
Chicago Daily Journal. 


Vocally she was entirely com- 
mendable. Her both 
agreeable and full toned and she 
evidently knows how to sing.—Ed- 
ward Moore, Chicago Tribune. 





voice was 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sr. Lours, Mo.—The Civic Music League, sponsored by 
music lovers of the city and ably managed by Elizabeth 
Cueny, makes it possible for members to hear many of the 


finest artists without other charge than the nominal mem 
bership fee. The first of the series of five recitals, given 
hy this organization, was that of Luella Melius. It marked 

auspicious beginning of what promises to be a most 
interesting musical season, Although the press had heralded 


the beauty of Mme. Melius’ voice, the evening held many 


surprise Her clearcut attacks and the agility and elasticity 
of her voice in the purely coloratura passages were a source 
of constant delight and, added to this, the unusual warmth 
of her tone quality completely won her audience. Mme. 
Melius was assisted by Mr. Kiburz, first flutist of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

Quite in keeping with the prediction regarding the excel 
lence of the offerings on the Civic Music League course 
came the second concert on November 9. Lauritz Melchior, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, was the soloist. This song re- 
cital a real thriller Melchior’s program was most 

and entirely free from hackneyed numbers 





Chere were arias from operas of Meyerbeer, Puccini and 


Wagner, and also groups of songs in English, German and 
Scandinavian. From the dramatic forte to the most beau- 
tifully delicate pianissimo, this singer’s versatility lifted his 
audience to a state of tumultuous applause The evening 
was a great succe St. Louis hopes to hear Melchior 


ywain, and soon 
Miss Cueny recently presented Sousa and his Band, with 


Marjorie Moody as soloist Besides the regular program 4 
generot puntber of the director's marches pleased the 
crowd which packed the house 


The Piano Teachers due ational Association, through 
which organization piano students hear masters of that 
instrument in recital, has been very successful in its enter 
prise. Mischa Levitski was its soloist on November 5 and 
he played to a house packed to capacity, plus several hun 
dred additional persons seated on folding chairs. Although 


the programs are made with the piano student in mind, here 


was one with no Beethoven fach, Brahms, Schumann, 
( hoping | Moskowski and Liszt, and a lilting waltz by the 
artist, comprised the program. These recitals fill a great 


need in the education of the piano stt ident and all credit is 
due the busy teachers who give of their time to make these 
stimulatirig performances possible 

However, the musical season never really begins until 
the first symphony orchestra concert has been given. This 
vear there is more than the usual interest in the orchestra 
due to many new men. Outstanding sens these is Sylvain 
Noack, new concertmaster. Mr. Noack has played in 
European orchestras and his experience has taken him from 
the rank of assistant concertmaster of the Boston Orches 
tra to that of concertmaster of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, from which desk he comes to us. Then, too, there 


is the interest in what Mr. Ganz has prepared for his pro- , 


grams. Much of his vacation was spent in close touch with 
the musical centers of Europe, and he has brought back 
much that is of the most recent symphonic development. 
Besides the modern works, there will be several first time 
performances of works of the older composers, with a gen- 
erous scattering throughout the entire season of favorite 
classics. The first pair of concerts, on November 5 and 6, 
bore out this pleasing intermingling of old and_ new. 
Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture, with its strains of 
student songs, seemed a fittiag opening number. The Bee 
thoven First Symphony wa® read with Mr. Ganz’ own in 
imitable interpretation of Beethoven and received much ap- 
plause. The Dance of the Seyen Veils from Salome, given 
for the first time here, was ativexcellent vehicle to illustrate 
the great strides of improvement the orchestra has made, 
especially in the strings. It is to be hoped that this num- 
ber will be given again before the season is over. Two 
movements from a quartet in G minor for strings by De- 
bussy were exquisitely given and appreciated. The last 
number was Tschaikowsky’s tuneful Italia Caprice. Mr. 
Ganz was given an ovation and several times during - 
evening the entire orchestra was obliged to arise and < 

knowledge the enthusiasm of the audience. E. 3. K 


Berlin Critics Praise Marie Mueller 


\ cable dispatch in a recent issue of the MusicaL Courier 
recorded the unusual success scored by Marie Mueller, the 
Metropolitan Opera prima donna, in her recent appearance as 
guest at the Berlin Municipal Opera, under Bruno Walter, 
when she sang the leading role in the revival of Weber's 
Euryapthe. This report was confirmed by the unanimous 
voice of the critics. Said the Morgenpost: “The foremost 
feature of the Euryanthe performance was Marie Mueller. 
She is a singer and artist of the first rank who with one 
stroke conquered her Berlin public and won a genuine 
success.” The Acht-Uhr Abend-Blatt called her a “singer 
of the greatest vocal culture, and with a voice and an ex- 
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pression that are little short of miraculous. She possesses, 
moreover, an animated and strongly dramatic talent and is 
in every way a performer and artist of the highest rank,” 
The Berliner Zeitung Am Mittag spoke of her * ‘rare skill,” 
and the Neuer Berliner 12 Uhr Zeitung said: “She belongs 
in the category of those rare artists who combine a.flowing 
lyric as well as a striking dramatic soprano, for whom 
coloratura as well as bel canto seems to be equally facile. 
Her rare qualities make her shine both as a woman and an 
artist.” 

But perhaps the two most important Berlin papers are 
the Vossische Zeitung and the Boersen Courier. Said the 
former: “Her marvellous expression and sympathetic 
vocalization which she uses in all her arias are overpowering. 
She seems to have in her voice an instrument that can 
reproduce every artistic effect,” while the latter spoke of 
her “marvellous voice, faultless technic, temperamental 
dramatic power and beautiful appearance.” 

Mme. Mueller will soon be here to resume her appearances 
at the Metropolitan and to sing numerous concerts which 
have been booked for her. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. he letters are 
answered seriatim 

Are THey Att Here? 

W. E. S.—Your question is amusing for it does seem as 
if Europe had sent over a large number of teachers since 
the ending of the war. But there are a few left over there, 
just to keep things going. The influx to this country makes 
it unnecessary for students to go abroad to study. Most 
of the teachers who were used as the excuse for getting 
abroad, have come here, and not only teachers, but musicians 
of sorts. The opinion expressed by some of them.does not 
speak well for the future of music in Europe. But are 
there not also many Americans on the other side, singing 
in opera, etc., making reputations that overshadow the 
natives, so to speak ? Everything was changed so much by 
the war that conditions are not now what they were before 
that time anywhere. Music received a great impetus with 
so many leaders coming here to settle, until now we may 
be said to lead the world musically. No wonder they want 
to come where they can hear the best of everything, sum 
mer and winter. 

READING Musi 

G. L.—There have been, and are, singers who cannot 
read music, and who learn a song, note by note, with a 
teacher who gradually drums the tune into the singer's 
head. One very popular ballad singer was of this ilk, and 
it must be said she sang the ballads and songs very charm 
ingly. But the amount of time it took to teach her a new 
number made the life of her teacher a burden, not saying 
what effect it had upon the singer herself. It limited her 
repertory, it made hard work of her life, particularly if 
there were many songs to be added to the list. If she 
traveled, the coach, as he might well be called, had to go 
along. To make her letter-perfect the music had to be 
gone over and over until they were both out of patience. 
She could not play piano sufficiently well to pick out the 
tune with one finger, so you can see what it might mean to 
you, not to be able to read music fairly well. The royal 
road to music does not exist. You should take every 
adyantage of all the help you can get. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes in Two-Piano Recital 

The two-piano recital of Edwin and Jewel Bethany 
Hughes at Aeolian Hall, November 14, confirmed the 
previous successes of these artists, who are outstanding 
figures in the performance of two-piano music. The New 
York Sun wrote that they “gave pleasure to a large audience, 
playing with unanimity, taste and technical clarity.” The 
Staats-Zeitung said: “Both artists are musical and artistic 
personalities, whose possessions include a brilliant technic 
and beautiful shading of touch.” The Times mentioned the 
Beethoven-Saint-Saéns Variations as “Giving the most 
pleasure” and remarked on the enthusiasm of the large 
audience. The Brooklyn Standard Union considered the per- 
formance to be “One of extraordinary perfection, the adjust- 
ment of nuance between the two-piano being exquisitely 
equalized.” 





Saturday’s Child at Rochester 
“Saturday's Child,” Emerson Whithorne’s setting of poems 
by the gifted young negro, Countee Cullen, is to have another 
performance—this one under the auspices of the Eastman 
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School of Music, in Rochester on December 30. The work, 
which is written for chamber orchestra, mezzo-soprano, and 
tenor, was given for the first time last March by the League 
of Composers, and since then has had several very successful 
pertormances, including one in Paris, and one at the recent 
Worcester Festival. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Satt Lake City, Utan.—Keen interest was shown in 
this community in regard to a Piano Student Contest, 
sponsored by the Glen Brothers Roberts Piano Company of 
this city, under the direction of George S. Glen, president 
of this company. ‘lhe prize offered was a Chickering 
(Style 1) grand piano, valued at $1,/50. The three composi- 
tions played from memory were: Beethoven Sonata, op. 53; 
Perpetual Motion, Rondo from Sonata, op. 54, and Liebe- 
straum, Nocturne No, 3. All students were eligible for 
this contest who have not appeared in public concerts for 
which fees have been received, or in personal recitals for 
which tickets were sold. Only one contestant trom each 
teacher in the State of Utah could be entered, and all con- 
testants must -have been resident piano-forte students of 
this state for a period of not less than six months. No en- 
trance fee was required. After the elimination contest, 
which was private and was held at the McCune School of 
Music here, the three most worthy contestants appeared 
before the public and ten carefully picked judges. It has 
been announced that a similar contest will be held each year 
for the next three consecutive years at least. 

Over a thousand music lovers were delighted with the 
rendition of carefully selected solos by Mario Chamlee, 
tenor, assisted by his wife, Ruth Miller, who also pleased 
the audience. This concert was the first of a series being 
sponsored by the Musical Arts Society of this city, under 
the management of George Pyper. 

Galli-Curci’s beautiful coloratura voice thrilled the large 
throng which crowded the Salt Lake Tabernacle, Novem- 
ber 5. In connection with the glorious concert which the 
diva offered here, her accompanist, Homer Samuels, and 
the flutist, Manuel Berenguer, lent an added charm to the 
evening, 

Every two weeks the Musical Section of the Ladies Liter- 
ary Club of this city offers an artistic musical program for 
the benefit of music lovers. At a recent program, in which 
Louise Bowman, soprano, and Becky Almond, pianist, took 
part, Prof. Thomas Giles, of the music department of the 
University of Utah, gave an interesting lecture on the 
History of the Opera. Another program was given by 
Mrs. Adna Flo, vocal teacher of this city, who artistically 
rendered a number of selections on The Art Song, with Mrs. 
Beason from Ogden, Utah, as accompamist. 

A splendid recital was presented at) the Ladies’ Literary 
Club House by Reginald Beales, local violinist, who has 
recently returned here from his studies in the East. Beales 
produces a beautiful tone, amdpossesses brilliant technic. 
William Peterson, pianist, also appeared in a group of 
artistically rendered solog, V. B 


Kuhnle Student at Washington, D. C. 


On November 6, at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., the Eastern District of the National Story Tellers 
League gave an evening of American Folk Lore for their 
ninth annual conference. Helen J. Nevin, a pupil of Laura 
de Wald Kuhnle of ee. presented several selec- 
tions: Invocation to the Sun God, Troyer; By Weeping 
Waters and Wild Bird, Lieurance, with their legends, fol- 
lowed by a tale of the Northwest, The Ungrateful Gate. 
Miss Nevin captured the audience with her pure soprano 
voice and unique characterization of her songs. Her story 
was well told and she retained the interest of her listeners 
throughout her rendition. Two violin solos by Esme Reeder 
followed, after which Daphne Carraway interpreted south- 
ern stories. She is talented in her chosen field of expression, 
and especially successful in telling Southern Folk Lore. 
Mrs. Edward F. Leonard of Chicago, IIL, president of the 
National League, was guest of honor, and the presiding 
president was Mrs. Adlyn M. Keffer, of Harrisburg, Pa 


- December 2, 





Greenwich Orehectral Concerts Begin 


The first of this season’s Young People’s Concerts given 
in Greenwich, Conn., by a symphony orchestra under David 
Mannes, took place November 17, when an all-Wagner pro- 
gram was presented to an audience of young people and 
their parents. Such was the response to the first concert 
that the Woman’s Club, under whose auspices the series is 
given again this year, has decided to retain the enlarged 
orchestra of players from the New 
Orchestra for the remainder of the series. 

The program, which was heard with much enthusiasm, 
included excerpts from The Valkyries, Lohengrin, Die 
Meistersinger, Parsifal and Tannhauser. Mr. Mannes added 
to the program, instead of playing encores, the Prelude to 
the first act of Lohengrin. 
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Smetana. Mr. Scholnik’s usual artistry was displayed in 
Ciaconne by Vitali, in which he had the assistance of 
D'Avignon Morel at. the organ, and in Saint-Saéns’ Intro- 


duction and Rondo Capriccioso for orchestra and violin. 
The concert of October 31 brought Hans Kindler, cellist, 
as soloist and he carried everything before him with in- 
numerable recalls and one encore. His numbers were 
Variations on a Rococo Theme (Tschaikowsky), Romance 
(Glinka), Tarantella Piette and Habanera (Ravel). The 
orchestral numbers were the overture to Die Meistersinger, 


Wagner ; suite no. 2, Carmen, Bizet; third movement from 
the Suite Americana, Kolar, and A W itches Sabbath from 
Phantastic Symphony, Berlioz, Mr. Kolar shared in the 


honors of the afternoon, being recalled several times. 
Owing to the illness of Renée Thornton, who was to have 
appeared with the orchestra on November 7, Mr. Kolar 
changed the program somewhat, being obliged to give en- 
tirely orchestral numbers. The program as played consisted 
of the overture, The Czar’s Bride, Rimsky-Korsakoff ; Suite 
from Cephale and Procris, Gretry; waltz, The Enjoyment 


of Life, Strauss; three musical pictures from the fairy 
opera, Czar Saltan, Rimsky-Korsakoff ; Minuetto and Finale 
rom the Symphony in C major (Jupiter), Mozart, and 


Capriccio Italien, op. 45, Tschaikowsky. 

Octeber 26 and 27, the juvenile concerts for children of 
the public and parochial schools were given in the afternoon 
at Orchestra Hall. The programs consisted of Skilton’s 
Indian Suite, Cadman’s From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water, MacDowell’s To a Wild Rose and To a Water 
Lily, and the Negro spiritual, Deep River, all orchestrated 
by Arthur Luck; John Alden Carpenter’s Adventures in a 
Perambulator, and Victor Herbert’s American Phantasy. 
Victor Kolar conducted. 

Saturday morning, October 30, the first of the series for 
young people, given by the orchestra, was heard at Orches- 
tra Hall. The subject was The Evolution of the Symphony 
Orchestra from the Time of Hadyn to the Present Day. 
The talk was given by Edith M. Rhetts in her usual clear, 
concise and interesting manner. The program, conducted 
by Victor Kolar, consisted of Haydn’s String Quartet, 
Minuetto from Mozart's Symphony in G minor, Andante 
from Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, The Witches’ Sabbath 
from Berlioz’ Phantastic Symphony and Pacific 231, 
Honegger. 

The Mischa Elman String Quartet was recently heard in 
recital at Orchestra Hall. 

Cameron McLean, baritone, gave a well chosen program 
at the Players’ Playhouse and repeated the same on the 
following evening. It is always a pleasure to hear Mr. 
McLean for his voice seems to be able to express his every 
desire, his enunciation is perfect and his interpretative abil 
ity is of marked excellence. Mabelle Howe Mable was the 


delightful quality, easy in emission and 


trained toward excellent enunciation and shading.” 


—Chicago American, 
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accompanist and deserves especial mention; she uses no 
music and is absolutely en rapport with the singer. 

November 2, the Russian Symphonic Choir, Basile Kibal- 
chich, director, appeared successfully at Orchestra Hall. 

November 3, Kaja Noreno, Norwegian prima donno, en 
route to join the Chicago Civic Opera forces, gave a re- 
cital at Orchestra Hall. 

November 8, the Pro Arte Quartet of Brussels gave a 
recital at the Book-Cadillac. 

November 8, at Arcadia, Josef Hofmann drew a huge 
audience to listen to a delightful program played with the 
pianistic ability that has made him a prime favorite 
throughout the years. He generously played encores after 
his second and third groups. 

November 11, at Arcadia, the Philharmonic Concert Com- 
pany presented the Ukrainian Choir, Alexander Koshetz, 
director, with Max Pollikoff, violinist, as assisting soloist. 
The work of the choir strengthened the favorable imprés 
sion made by its appearance last season. The various solo- 
ists acquitted themselves creditably and the concerted work 
of the choir was ‘especially effective. 

Announcement has been made of a series of concerts to 
be given by the newly organized Detroit String Quartet. 
It consists of Ilya Scholnik, William Garfing King, Val- 
bert Coffey and Georges Miquelle. The concerts will be 
awaited with interest. M. S. 


Josephine Lucchese Returns to America 
Josephine Lucchese, “the American Nightingale,” has re- 
turned to America with her husband, Captain Adolfo 


Caruso, and began a long concert and opera tour on Novem- 
ber 16 in Philadelphia, Her engagements will extend to 





JOSEPHINE LUCC HE SE, 
Nightingale,” photographed on board the 
Colombo, 


“the Americam 


the end of March and take her throughout North America, 
from Coast to Coast, and from Canada to Mexico, In 
April, 1927, the diva will return to Europe for appearances 


in grand opera there. In April, May and June she will tour 
the principal cities of Germany, Hollané and what used to 
be the old monarchy of Austria-Hungary. She has been 
especially engaged for this opera tour by Impresario N. 
Salter and will be the leading coloratura soprano of the 
company. She will be presented in Lucia, Rigoletto, The 
Barber of Seville and Don Pasquale. In the fall and winter 
of 1927 Lucchese will appear in opera in Italy, and possibly 
in Egypt. A concert tour of Australia in 1928 is still under 
consideration. 


Easton Symphony Season Opens 


Easton Symphony Orchestra gave its first concert 
Senior High School 


The 
of the season on November 4 at the 
Auditorium. This opening concert was by far the most 
auspic ious beginning that the orchestra has had. Instead 
of simply holding its own during the summer inactivity, it 
took a decided step forward in regard to orchestral balance, 
as well as technical and musical advancement. Earle Laros 
has worked indefatigably for the upbuilding of this local 
and unprofessional organization. He knows how to balance 
a program and takes into consideration his public and, 
although he will not stoop to all of their wishes, he will do 
as much as possible to please all tastes. The orchestra of 
seventy-five musicians opened the program with the Marche 
Heroique of Saint-Saéns, which was played with a sweep 
and dignity that sounded the note for the rest of the 
program. The Bach suite in B minor followed, and in this 
Mr. Laros showed a devotion to the master’s work that 
was transmitted to the men. The dance movements sparkled 
with rhythmic sway and the noble overture showed the deep 
resonance of the strings. The flutes, four in number, gave 
a brilliant performance. To balance this classic gem, Mr. 
Laros played the Funeral March of a Marionette of 
Gounod, two movements from the Goldmark symphony 
and the new overture of Mortimer Wilson, Mardi Gras, 
which made an instantaneous appeal. It is truly American 


and brilliantly orchestrated. Earnest Edwards sang, the 
aria from the Barber of Seville and responded -with 
encores. ; 
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MME. BUCCIANTINI AS OPHELIA 


Italian Operatic 


' Soprano 
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American Debut 


in recital 


at Aeolian Hall 
November 14, 1926 


What the New York Critics Said of Her: 


Mme. Bucciantini sang with a light voice 
of good range and admirable carrying 
power. Among her best assets was her 
knowledge of styles. In airs from Turan- 
dot, Manon Lescaut, and Traviata, she did 
some admirable work. In florid work her 
fluency disclosed a singer of experience. 
She sang Italian, Spanish, and other folk 
songs pleasingly —The Sun, November 15, 
1926. 


. intelligent, musical, and full of 
feeling and charm. The Bucciantini voice 


is flexible, of ample range, and of unusu- 
ally warm coloring. In Italian folk songs 
and a characteristic group of Respighi, 
Mme. Bucciantini registered so strongly 
that encores were insisted upon by her 
pleased hearers.—Leonard Liebling in The 
American, November 15, 1926. 


Mme. Bucciantini has a good voice and 
her singing showed musicianship and con- 
siderable expressive ability. There was 
much enthusiasm on the part of the audi- 


ence and repetitions and encores were of- 
fered.—The Herald Tribune, November 15, 
1926, 


Mme. Bucciantini evidently prefers the 
dramatic to the lyric, for she accentuated 
some of her songs with many gestures. 
‘Her shorter songs, the Respighi group in 
particular, were done with sparkle and 
charm, the Scherzo being repeated. She 
had an enthusiastic audience.—The Times, 
November 15, 1926. 


Notices of Her Appearances in Leading Italian Opera Houses 


Alina Bucciantini was truly a most re- 
markable Traviata. Her voice is true to 
pitch, clear, of great carrying power, pleas- 
ant and sweet in quality.—Nazione, Flor- 
ence, April, 1924. 


Mme. Bucciantini gave a wonderful in- 
terpretation of the part of Violetta in Tra- 
viata. Scenically sure, vibrant with pas- 
sion, her voice, of phenomenal range, is 
clear and bell-like, delightful and caress- 
ing.—II Capparo, Genoa, November 9, 1924. 


The young artist’s diction is fine and 
clear, her voice of exceptional range, its 
quality warm and luscious, sweet and 
vibrant. To these natural gifts add a per- 


Management: R. E. 


JOHNSTON 


fect voice placement and an incomparable 
method of Italian bel canto.—L’Epoca, 
Genoa, November, 1924. 


This young singer is an artist in every 
sense of the word, intelligent, refined, her 
voice perfectly controlled, powerful and at 
the same time sweet and graceful.—Ponti 
di Pisa, January, 1925. 


It should be added that this young 
artist has a voice of rare, bell-like quality, 
notable for its grace and perfect intona- 
tion.—Telegrafo, Leghorn, January, 1926. 


Alina Bucciantini sang Ophelia exquis- 
itely with Titta Ruffo as Hamlet. Her 
voice is of beautiful quality, her singing 


full of grace and delicacy.—Nazione, Flor 
ence, October, 19235. 


Alina Bucciantini was a graceful, worthy 
companion of Titta Ruffo’s Hamlet.—G/or- 
nale D’Italia, Rome, October, 1925. 


Chosen by Titta Ruffo for the part of 
Ophelia, Alina Bucciantini confirmed her 
superlative qualities as a singer. A de- 
lightful, refined artist, whose clear fresh 
voice is extraordinarily beautiful in qual- 
ity —Telegrafo, Leghorn, October, 1925. 


Ophelia’s aria in the second act was sung 
by Alina Bucciantini with warm, passion- 
ate, and beautifully modulated voice. Her 
intonation is perfect.—Intrepido, Leghorn. 


1451 Broadway, New York City 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 
NOVEMBER 20 
Georgia Hazlett 
(scour biazictt, a young prat of Washington, D. ¢ 
‘ lebut at Aecolian Hall, November 20, betore a 
dience of the usual proportior Her program, 
tica and musically, drew heavily from difterent 
land (here was just enough of the 
make her work comparable and suthcient of the 
ecard to add a spice of mterest to the alter 
" " J n her efiorts one judges that Miss Hazlett 
‘ it ind painstaking young singer. She musse 
| { the naller things that go to make up the 
i pleas concert She phrases with good 
| nt, len er elf to the work at hand as to mood and 
‘ i : " possess that wift of making her 
i ‘ i the recita In other words, she has that 
! calles per nalit 
He nout joyiully free and clear with not the 
test f an impediment in its production Phe 
qualit ‘ e, net nly maturity to give it golden 
ne fhe upper vorce soars gloriously ut there 1 
( tent I rie ] r ection She 
r 1 nea in all her language German the 
est, even better than k1 I 
[he program included ny y Rabey, Wolff, Bemberg, 
losti (the Ser 1 with Pat idenza 1 Gounod aria, 
two Schubert works and a Liszt composition There also 
re other by Rog Lakor Hageman and Rummel as 
hi a | ind = Sibella kk ard Hageman played 
i pani i his ited skill 
NOVEMBER 22 
The Beethoven Association 
The second subscription concert of the Beethoven Asso 
ition seri rought the Curtis Quartet from Philadelphia 
is the principal exponent [his new organization is made 
Carl Flesch, first violin; Emanuel Zetlin, second violin ; 
| | l ola, and beh ilmond, cello, all members 
‘ of the ¢ Institute of Musi As might 
be expects taking the character of the artists mto con 
leration it i i superlatively good quartet, though 
il I ly about a year They began the program 
with a Beethoven quartet, op. 5, N 3. It was a magniticent 
performance, played as only uch a quartet, made up of 
men who understand and revere the classics, could present 
it At the end of the program the quartet, with Ignaz 
Friedman, Poiish pianist, offered the beautiful Schumann 
piano quintet. It was a rare treat to hear five such artists 
play tl particularly bright example of chamber music 
it its best. Vitality is always the keynote of Mr. Friedman's 
playing and the gusto with which he performed the piano 
part swept the le quartet along with him 


For the rest, the program contained three transcriptions 





for harp fron eau, Hadyn, and Gluck, arranged by that 
virtuoso among harpists, Carlos Salzedo, and played by him, 
1fter which he sat down at the piano and accompanied with 
delightiul sympathy the Debussy Chanson de Bilitis, as 


by Greta Tx 


sung rpadie, soprano The hall was crowded 
a usual, and the audience cxpre sed its warmest approval 
of all the artists and their doings 
Ralph Leopold 

rhe well known compos ind pianist, Ralph Leopold, 
ive a recital at olian Hall on November 22 before a 
large audience. He yam Bach, Brahms, Chopin, Ravel and 
ne | his own interesting and effective arrangements of 
music from the Wagner operas. Mr. Leopold is specially 
noted tor these arrangements of which he has made a num 
her of player-piano records. It was interesting to hear him 
play the things that are so familiar from their mechanical 
reproduction. These were The Love Duet from Tristan 
md Isolde, The Song of the Rhinemaidens, and Sunrise 
ind Siegfried’s Parting from Brunnhilde. In so far as 
it is possible to interpret the Wagner scores on the piano, 
these arrangements accomplish the purpose, and Mr. Leopold 
played them with extraordinary beauty and breadth of tone 
ind nuances This beauty of tone was notable from the very 
beginning of the program in the D’Albert arrangement of the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in D major, which was given with 
breadth and sonority and was made interesting and: forceful 
Mr. Leopold, however, is particularly at home with Chopin 
ind ave in unusually effective rendition of the Chopin 
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Sonata in B minor. His entire program was of more than 


average interest and was enthusiastically applauded. 


NOVEMBER 23 


Dayton Westminster Choir 


A Festival of Sacred Music was the concert of the Dayton 
Westminster Choir in Carnegie Hall, November 23 In 
their white and black surplices, singing from memory and 
without accompaniment, the sixty singers make an impressive 
John Finley Williamson, conductor, produces 
enects with his singers of a most unique sort, whether in 
orgvan-like tones from the entire choir, in humming or in 
sustained softness, An old Catalanian song was liked so 
much it was repeated, with a humming encore. Arnold 
Mendelssohn (not Felix) had an Easter Motet for double 
chorus in which soprano high A’s were notably effective, and 


appearance 


Burleigh’s Were You There? was most expressively sung ; 
Lo Rean Hoddap, soprano, sang the solo with sweet voice, 
and Bess Cecil, alto, was also heard later and likewise 


admired. A very unusual number was Clarence Dickinson's 


List to the Lark, with tenors intoning a chime-theme and 
three sopranos realistically singing the lark. The Lord's 
rrayer (first performance), by Gaines, is unique in several 


respects. A Noel song and the final The Lord Bless and 
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Keep You appropriately closed the affair, which was heard 


by a large audience 
Joseph Szigeti 
Even without knowing who the artist was to be, one would 
have been attracted to Aeolian Hall on November 23, by 
the program, as unhackneyed and interesting a list of violin 
while. As it 


pieces as has been presented here in a long 
happens, it was that splendid violinist and musician, Joseph 
Szigeti, who had selected it. First there was a classical 


pertormance of a classic work, Alexander Siloti’s arrange 
ment of the Bach E minor Partita, played for the first time 
from manuscript. Next came the great work of the great 
master, the Chaconne; that, too, was another classic per 
formance Mr. Szigeti, facing this masterpiece, 
the heights of his technical and musical abilities and gave a 
performance which infused real life into what is too often, 
under the bows of ordinary violinists, mere technical 
exercises on a large scale. Then followed something that 
has not been heard in New York in a long while, the 
Schubert Duo, op. 62, for violin and piano, One wondered 
why it is so seldom played—perhaps because there are so 
few violinists like Mr. Szigeti to bring out all its beauties 
objectively. Kurt Ruhrseitz,.as accompanist for the eve 
ning, did his full share as well 

Next Mr. Szigeti turned to lighter music, two Saudades 
do Brazil by Darius Milhaud, piano pieces arranged for the 


rose to 


violin by Claude Levy. The second one, Tijuca, found 
particular favor with the audience, which demanded a 
repetition. To end with there was a Stravinsky suite called 


1925, a clever bit of work, rather less exotic than most of the 
Russian's music, perhaps because it is based upon themes 
and fragments from Pergolesi, who seems to be a special 
favorite for the Russian’s experiment. It is very pleasant, 
if not exciting music for the most part, though the Taran- 
tella, a lively bit, pleased the audience immensely and had 
to be repeated. With this recital Mr. Szigeti, who has been 


Tarantelle. 


1926 


heard here with orchestra more often before than as soloist, 
established his right to be reckoned among the first rank 
virtuosos of the day. His extraordinary technic is what it 
should be—merely a means to an end—and that end is the 
best possible presentation of the musical content of each 
work that he plays; this he accomplishes regularly to an 
astonishing degree. 


December 2, 


NOVEM BE R 24 


Frances “ae 


Frances Berkova, violinist, made her New York debut, 
after successes abroad, at Aeolian Hall, assisted by Joseph 
Bonime, on November 24 betore a large audience. Her suc 


cess was immediate. It was evident from the first moment 
that a new star had arisen in the artistic firmament, and this 
impression was confirmed as the program progressed. Her 
tone is the most lovely thing one can possibly imagine. It 
has a fullness, a roundness and a throbbing passion that are 
almost without compare. Technically this young artist ap- 
parently has no limitations. Her dexterity is amazing, her 
Lstonation pure, and her bowing full of ease and swiftness, 
with aiternating lightness and force and a sweep that is 
unrilling. 

Miss Berkova, whose name seem to be RuMMan and whose 
appearance is equally so, played a program of the average 
sort with a few additions that are not often heard here. 
She included a Handel sonata, pieces by Bach, Kreisler 
arrangements, the Bruch concerto, a Legende by Godowsky, 
La Romanesca by Joseph Achron, and Wieniawski’s Scherzo 
There were also a number of encores, and the 
public remained aiter the concert to insist upon additions to 
the program. It was as interesting a debut as has been 
heard in this town for many a long day and it places on the 
American map a new violinist whose name will 
known to all the world. 


NOVEMBER 25 


soon be 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony gave the first concert of its annual 
New York series at Carnegie Hall on November 25. Mr. 
Koussevitzky began with the conventional tribute to Bee- 
thoven which everyone pays this season, marking the one- 
hundredth anniversary of his death. He chose the Egmont 
overture and the Eroiwa Symphony, ‘he orchestra was the 
same splendid body of musicians as last season and Mr. 
Koussevitzky also remains the same inept interpreter of the 
classics that he has been all his life. After intermission 
there was presented for the first time in New York a suite 
made from the music of Prokofieff’s epera, The Love of 
Three Oranges. It is a delighftul thing on the stage and 
the music fits to a “T” the scenes to which it is attached. 
Hearing it without scenery and singers, the “manufactured” 
quality of Prokofieff’s music is only too apparent. It is 
clever but it isn't honest. The program ended with Respighi’s 
facile and very hearable suite, the Pines of Rome. Mr. 
Koussevitzky was inclined to hurry things a bit, especially 
in the first and last movements. The Roman legions came 
home along the Appian Way at a pace that would wens tired 
them out long before they could catch sight of the Capitol 
across the plains of Campagna. The applause was neither 
over-plentiful nor over-enthusiastic at any point in the 
evening. 


Columbia University Glee Club 


direction of Walter Henry Hall, the Columbia 
University Glee Club gave a program at Town Hall on 
November 25. The opening number was Dr. Hall's effective 
setting of Alma Mater, dedicated to the Glee Club. This 
was followed by a miscellaneous selection of glees, male 
choruses and folk songs, chosen with a view to pleasing all 
tastes, and very excellently rendered under the direction of 
Dr. Hall. There were incidental solos by Forman R. Slack 
of the class of '27, a piano solo played by David Barnett, 
and several of the compositions sung by the club were by 
the guest accompanist, William G. Hammond. The final 
group of college Cg was under the leadership of William 
Fk. McDonald, ’ After the concert there was dancing at 
the Town Hall ¢ ‘Tub 

rhe singing of this body of 
Dr. Hall’s musicianship, energy, 
hold the interest of youth. The tonal balance was highly 
commendable and the interpretations all that could be de 
sired. Especially notable was the quality of tonal sonority, 
as if the singers had voices well placed by competent teachers, 
a quality which gave the renditions a professional air and a 
manner and charm not easily associated with the singing of 
college boys. The boisterous, good-natured howling of col- 
lege days gone by has been eliminated by Dr. Hall, whose 
(Continued on page 20) 


Under the 


students is a fine tribute to 
persistence and ability to 
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VIENNESE CONCERT GIVERS BUSY HONORING BEETHOVEN 





Another “Best” Turandot Production—The Kiepura Craze—A New Soprano 


ViENNA.—This is the Beethoven year, and Vienna is cele- 
brating it in the customary Viennese manner; that is, wel- 
coming it as an excuse to stick to “tradition” rather than tak- 
ing the trouble of studying and producing something new. 
Unfortunately they are not even re-studying Beethoven and 
if that master could hear some of the performances of his 
music that are now being committed in the name of “rever- 
ence” he would undoubtedly make some of those caustic re- 
marks that were the horror of his cooks and chambermaids. 
Richard Wagner, a revolutionary of the last generation, is 
credited with the words “Kinder, macht Neues!” (“Children, 
do something new.”) A generation or two before, Beethoven 
might have said the same words in a similar situation. The 
best and most dignified manner of honoring the dead masters 
would be to cultivate their living colleagues, though it is 
certainly easier to do homage to Beethoven by playing his 
symphonies over and over again. 


Dirk Focu “Honors” BeetHoven 

The Konzertverein, under Dirk Foch, tried to achieve both 
ends at the same time by trimming its Beethoven cycle with 
promising novelties. But the hopes of all the optimists were 
nipped in the bud by the very first program. In the cus- 
tomary, ill-rehearsed reading of Beethoven's first symphony, 
there was no trace of the revolutionary spirit of which even 
this work gives a hint. Two novelties were expected to atone 
for the routine spirit of Foch’s reading—a new work by 
Josef Matthias Hauer (a revolutionary of our day, if not a 
second Beethoven), and new Chinese songs with orchestra 
by Julius Bittner, who is not a revolutionary, but a lovable, 
sincere, erudite musician of the truly Austrian type. On the 
evening of the concert it appeared that Hauer’s Suite had 
been dropped after one rehearsal, owing to those “technical 
difficulties” which always result when a conductor comes to 
rehearsal unprepared and unable to grasp the style and re- 
quirements of a new work. 

The Bittner songs did come off, but how! The striking 
feature of the performance was a difference of opinion 
between the conductor and his oboist who, in one of the 
songs, played a bar behind from beginning to end. Emilie 
Bittner, the composer’s wife, lent her beautiful contralto 
voice to the distinctly lyrical, pensive songs, which are con- 
ceived on the melancholy lines of Mahler’s Song of Earth. 

WEINGARTNER’S BEETHOVEN CYCLE 

Beethoven is also the guiding spirit of Weingartner’s Phil- 
harmonic programs this year. The first concert had what one 
might call a “Viennese” program, in which Beethoven’s First 
and Brahms’ Secondowere coupled with an arrangement for 
strings, harp and organ of Handel's Largo, by that famous 
wit, Hellmesberger. The string choir of the Philharmonic, 
wonderful as ever, revelled in the sonorities of Handel’s 
piece, and as for Weingartner’s conducting of Beethoven it 
is too well known the world over to call for further comment. 

A ComMPpRoMISE 

The Tonkiinstler Orchestra, where Robert Heger is shar- 
ing the season’s task, for the first time, with Clemens Krauss 
and Hans Knappertsbusch, has shown good judgment in re- 
fraining from adding another Beethoven cycle to the already 
long list. Instead of that, the society’s programs for this 
year include a complete survey of the work of Richard 
Strauss. The opening concert, under Krauss, was given, 
curiously enough, before a rather small audience. Is the 
Viennese public tired of their hero, Richard? After the 
orchestral brilliancy of Till Eulenspiegel and Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth, the Goldmark violin concerto sounded rather pale. It 
served to re-introduce to Vienna a young violinist, Walter 
Schneiderhan, who was heard here when a mere boy and who 
has been brought back into the limelight almost simulta- 
neously with the appointment of his uncle, Franz Schneider- 
han, to the post of omnipotent “general director” of the 
State theaters. 

Hecer Conpucts STRAUSS 

The second concert of the cycle was in the hands of Robert 
Heger, who thus made his initial bow to the Tonkiinstler 
subscribers. The instalment of this conductor in so promi- 
nent a post means, for the present at least, a culminating 
point in his Viennese career—a career that began modestly 
and amid difficulties, but which brought Heger into the very 
front row of contemporary German conductors in less than 
two years. Heger’s success ought to encourage the serious 
artist who works earnestly and without display, heedless 
of clique and claque. His interpretation of Strauss’s Mac- 


beth and of Bruckner’s Ninth was a complete triumph for 
the modest, artistic conductor. Paul Wittgenstein was the 
soloist of the evening, playing brilliantly the Parergon which 
Strauss composed for him and which is his sole (and undis- 
puted) property. 

‘ AND TURANDOT 

To Robert Heger, too, falls the distinction of directing 
Puccini's Turandot at the Staatsoper alternately with Schalk. 
He is the only conductor of the house, by the way, to whom 
the director often relinquishes the baton for Tristan, the 
Ring, or the big Strauss operas. The Turandot production 
at the Staatsoper was one of the most notable that we have 
ever seen here—superior, as all agree, to those in Milan and 
Dresden. Roller’s scenery and costumes are sumptuous 
(perhaps one would have gladly dispensed with some of their 
splendour for a little more originality in the scenic design), 
and Lothar Wallerstein, famous since his Salzburg festival 
production of Ariadne, achieved wonderful groupings and 
motions from both soloists and chorus. 

There were two complete Turandot casts, Lotte Lehmann 
lending her art to the title role alternately with Maria 
Nemeth, who has less art at her command, but more brilliant 
high notes. Berta Kiurina, just back in the old Staatsoper 
harness, giving an appealing Liu and taking turns in the role 
with Louise Helletsgruber, a young and inexperienced so- 
prano, and Leo Slezak, the mature artist (perhaps a bit too 
mature for this juvenile role) alternating in the part of 
Kalaf with Jan Kiepura, the youthful new Polish tenor. 

Tue Necative Poe 

Kiepura, the sensation of this season, deserves a few spe- 
cial words of comment. His success in Vienna has been phe- 
nomenal ; he is the pet of the town and easily the most widely 
discussed singer Vienna has had in decades. The “fuss” over 
him is not fully justified—as yet. For while his voice is 
really remarkable for volume and range it is not always so 
for beauty. An unknown little tenor six weeks ago, Kiepura 
has quickly developed into a spoilt prima donna. He>asks 
(and gets) enormous fees here and in the neighboring capi- 
tals, and is the black sheep of the Staatsoper and of the 
managerial offices, creating trouble by his whims and temper. 
The public, aside from a few discriminating minds, idolizes 
the handsome young man—chiefly on the strength of a few 
thrilling top tones which electrify audiences little inclined to 
distinguish between vocal art and mere brilliant raw material. 
Kiepura has gold in his throat, as the saying is, but his 
haste in coining it into Schillings, Marks and Czech Crowns 
may exhaust his stock of precious metal before very long. 
Unless, of course, he turns back to serious work once more. 

CHAMBER Music: BeetHoveN To KépaALy 


It is a long leap from the Polish “wonder tenor” back to 
where we started, the Beethoven festivities, and to chamber 
music, the very antithesis of its more dazzling sister in music, 
grand opera. To mention the Beethoven festival of the Rosé 
Quartet in the same breath with Kiepura’s easy laurels seems 
almost blasphemy! One gladly permits this small band of 
artists, who have bravely fought for the moderns, to dwell 
on classicism alone for the Beethoven year—especially when 
there is no organization—surely—in this territory to play 
Beethoven’s chamber music more perfectly than they. 

The International Society for Contemporary Music, of 
course, knows nothing of a Beethoven festival. They be- 
lieve in advocating the cause of the living—which is, indeed, 
their avowed purpose. Their programs are always “con- 
temporary,” if not always radical. Sometimes, as at the 
first concert of this season, they are governed by practical 
necessity. So it happened that Respighi’s Concerto Gre- 
goriano and Kédaly’s Celio Sonata had to be substituted at 
the last moment and passed off as “novelties.” 

A RisinG Soprano 

The vocalist of the evening was a singer who becomes more 
interesting with each successive hearing and more certain of 
her success with each appearance, namely Ruzena Herlinger. 
Those who have watched the progress of this soprano during 
the last few years were astounded at the high artistic level 
that her art has reached of late. Singers belonging to the 
“social set” are always handicapped, particularly in this city 
of music-loving amateurs where, according to a chronicler 
of 1794, “there is hardly a miss or lady who could not pound 
the piano and sing to it.” To say that Ruzena Herlinger is 
far above the standard of the music-loving society woman 
would not do justice to her achievements; she is a full- 





Rhoda Mintz Studio Activities 


Rhoda Mintz began a busy season of activities at her 
New York studio with a large enrollment of vocal pupils. 
The first in a series of recitals over various radio stations 
was given recently by artist-pupils, and was so well re- 
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RHODA MINTZ. 


ceived at WMSG that the director there invited Mme. 
Mintz to arrange a special series to be broadcast from that 
station. As a direct result of this recital, Milton Yokeman, 
the “silver-voiced tenor” was engaged as tenor soloist of 
the Republican Hour for its weekly feature during October. 
Mr. Yokeman also has been reéngaged as ballad soloist with 





the WGBS Old-Time Minstrels, and is fulfilling many club 
and concert engagements. He received an ovation at a 
recent banquet of a large Realty Corporation in Brooklyn, 
and to quote from a recent announcement from station 
WEBJ, “Milton Yokeman has risen in one short year from 
obscurity to the Hall of Radio Fame.” 

Lillian Flosbach, soprano, was engaged for the lead in 
the operetta, Moonqueen, at Camp Taylor and has been re- 
engaged to sing the lead in Hulda of Holland, an operetta 
to be given at the Plainfield High School Auditorium this 
month. Besides her regular church position, Miss Flosbach 
will sing oratorio with a special choir at the Crescent Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church of Plainfield. Miss Flosbach has 
been invited by the director of WRNY to give a series of 
recitals again this season, as she was received with great 
favor on her former recitals from this station. She is pre- 
paring for her own New York recital. 

Gaby Raquelle, soprano, who sang with the French Model 
during its entire late summer run, and who was preparing 
for another engagement, has been forced to rest temporarily, 


because of an automobile accident. Simeon Sabro, baritone, , 


has been reéngaged for the third consecutive season by the 
Shuberts, and is now on a thirty weeks’ Coast to Coast 
tour with the Student Prince. Jerome Noto, a young Italian 
baritone, with a voice of wide range, is another pupil for 
whom Mme, Mintz predicts a fine career. The foregoing 
all are artist-pupils from the Mintz studios, and many more 
talented members will be heard in radio and studio recitals 
throughout the season. Aside from her teaching activities, 
Mme. Mintz is filling many concert engagements. She 
also is interested in the New York Matinee Musicale being 
one of. its officers, and is an active member of the Guild of 
Vocal Teachers, having addressed this body at the fifth 
session of the summer conferences, on Diction, Poise and 
Style. 
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fledged artist of a high order. On this occasion she sang 
songs by Roussel, Ravel, Satie and Stravinsky as only a 
fine artist can sing them. Hers is a beautiful voice and an 
excellent sense of style; each of her songs was a sample 
of vocal and interpretative art. This artist has won the stamp 
of approval of German and French critics, and now that she 
has even convinced her own countrymen, she has accom 
plished the biggest and most difficult feat. It looks as though 
Ruzena Herlinger were now ready for an international 
career. Paut BecHert. 


—— 


Los Angeles Soprano Attracts Notice 

Juanita Wray, Los Angeles soprano, prima donna of the 
Castles in the Air Company at the El Capitan Theater at 
Hollywood, and who is a product of the studio of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Bowes at Los Angeles, made an immense hit 
in this first appearance on the professional stage. The six 
Los Angeles papers spoke with one voice in praise of her 
Said the Times: “She sings more than attractively, shading 
very effective”; the Examiner, “Captivates audience again 
and again. A prima donna voice”; the Express, “Tuneful 





JUANITA WRAY 
Los Angeles soprano, artist-pupil of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Bowes, who has been winning operatic laurels on the coast 
(Rayhuff-Richter photo) 


voice, manifestly liked by large first night audience”; the 
Herald, “Her singing of the theme number is one of the high 
points of the production” ; the Illustrated Daily News, “Voice 
particularly pleasing,” and the Record, “Charmingly eficient 
in prima donna role. Completely won audience with her 
beautiful voice.” ; 

None of these, however, were more impressive than the 
personal, if unpublished, tribute of the editor of a Pacific 
Coast musical paper, who said, “She sings as good as she 
looks, and—O sole mio!—how she looks!” 


Elinor Whittemore Having a Busy Season 


Elinor Whittemore, violinist, has already started on what 
promises to be a very busy season this winter. Her first 
recital of the season was at Winchester, Virginia, where, 
accompanied by Mrs. H. K. Russell, she was presented at 
the Colonial Theater on October 28 by the combined Rotary 
and Kiwanis Clubs for a benefit fund for crippled children, 
for which a notable sum was raised. Miss Whittemore 
played a complete program, including two movements from 
the Mendelssohn concerto and was called upon for a number 
of encores. Her next engagement was at the annual luncheon 
of the Woman’s Club at Great Neck, L. 1., on November 1, 
where she and Wallace Cox, baritone, shared the program 
On November 6 she was soloist at Caldwell, New Jersey, 
with the chorus of the Woman's Club of Caldwell, on the 
occasion of the presentation to the chorus of the Ampico 
Grand which it won as first prize in the choral contest of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Another appearance in November was on the regular 
concert course of the Brooklyn Society of Arts and Sciences, 
where her appearance was attended with the usual success 
The other violinists on this course are Kreisler and Zim 
balist. One of Miss Whittemore’s engagements for later 
in the season is with the Atlanta Symphony on January 16 





Music in Appleton, Wis. 

AppLeton, Wis—A graduate of Lawrence College Con 
servatory of Music in this city, Pearl Felton of Appleton 
won first place in the district singers’ contest held in Kimball 
Hall, Chicago. She also won enthusiastic praise for her 
work in the national contest conducted at the Sesquicenten 
nial celebration in Philadelphia, sponsored by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Miss Felton was awarded first 
place in the Wisconsin state contest, previous to the district 
competition. 

The Christmas oratorio, Messiah, will be presented by the 
Schola Cantorum, a mixed choir of 140 Lawrence student 
voices, during the Christmas holidays. Rehearsals are being 
held regularly for the event. The program will be presented 
with soloists and orchestral accompaniment. Dean Carl J. 
Waterman of the Conservatory is directing it 

The first public recital of the year by students of Law 
rence Conservatory was given by the girls of Mu Phi Epsilon 
Sorority, including Elizabeth Thompson, Luella Gribble, 
Mildred Friday, Madge Helmar, Roberta Lanouette, Eleanor 
McKibbin and Margaret Henderson. H 
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Elizabeth Ingalls, Sara Lee and Irene Lesser 
Wurlitzer Auditorium was well filled, 
Ingalls, soprano; Sara Lee, 
united in an hour of music. Miss Ingalls’ 
pleasant and promising yoice was heard and admired in the 
leanne d’Are aria, and songs by Kriens, Coombs and Wood 
Miss Lee showed an expressive voice in 
Mana-Zucca, Curran and Phillips; both united in 
tirds on the Wing, Danny Boy, and Near 
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Esther Dickie playing good accompaniments; these singers 
study with Marguerite Potter. Miss Leser is a first-rate 
violinist. She played Vitali’s chaconne and Paganini’s Per 
petual Motion splendidly, to the accompaniment of Victoria 
Danin. More than half of the composers on the program 
were Americans. 


Tipica Orchestra of Mexico 

The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico made its first New York 
appearance on November 27, in Town Hall. It has a string 
section founded on two double with two cellos, two 
violas, and three violins, and it has a section of plucked 
strings made up of two large guitars, four instruments that 
look like oo mandolins, six zithers of varying sizes, 
and a harp. Besides, there is a marimba with six players, 
and a drummer. The tone color of a band like this is some- 
thing new, different—and delightful. The zithers do extra- 
ordinary things under the nimble fingers of the players. 
And, by the way, this is a band of real musicians and virtu 
osos, Their precision was extraordinary, the dynamic effects 
of widest range. The leader, José Brisefio, has perfect con- 
trol and secured the effects he was after with great exact 
A number of the selections played stood out particu- 
larly—an arrangement of Liszt’s La Campanella, in which 
some extraordinary effects were obtained on the zithers, a 
fine performance of the ballet music from La Gioconda, the 
William Tell Overture, and an electrifying performance of 
the Sixth Liszt Rhapsody. It was remarkable how little one 
misses or even thinks of the absence of wood-wind and brass, 
the effect of the former being supplied by the discreet use 
of the marimba. Sefior Brisefio’s own Waltz of the Butter 
flies was a very attractive number. For encores they played 
familiar Mexican songs, including the celebrated Paloma. 
One got an idea for the first time of the real attractiveness 
of this number 


basses, 


ness 


There was a quartet of singers with the band and also a 
tenor soloist, Sehor Samuel Pedraza, who looks extraordin 
arily like a young Caruso, has a timbre in his voice which 
suggests that of the great tenor, and sings very well indeed. 
He made a tremendous hit and was called on for encores. 
All in all, the band off pleasant and entertaining an 
afternoon or evening as one could ask for in a concert hall. 


offers as 


Boston Symphony 
Saturday’s matinee opened with Mozart's serenade, Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik, and was led by Koussevitzky with deli- 
cacy and taste, and played in like manner by the able sym 
phonists from Boston 
Followed movements from Roussel’s opera-ballet 
Padmavanti, and Prokofieff’s ballet suite, Chout. Of the 
two, the Russian composition seemed more important than 
the French, for the former represented merely thinly sugared 
lyricism, while the latter had virility, lively imé igination and 
racy humor. Prokofieff has something real to say, in rhythm, 
variety of motif and descriptive suggestion 
Beethoven's fifth symphony, in a bright and brilliant pre 
sentation (excepting the soulful andante beautifully deliv- 
ered) closed the program in highly dignified and elevating 
fashion. The audience remained to shower warm plaudits 
upon the leader and his men. 


suite 


The League of Composers 


The second concert of The League of Composers, at Town 
Hall, November 27, was notable because of the first perform 
ance anywhere of Louis Gruenberg’s The Creation, text in 
prose-poem form, by James Weldon Johnson. This “Negro 
Sermon,” for voice (Julius Bledsoe) and eight instruments, 
was the climax of the evening, being based on a sermon heard 
by Mr. Johnson in a Negro church in Kansas City. It is 
a powerful, plain, but dramatic conception, the music, hard 
to sing and hard to play, heightening the effect. Soloist 
Bledsoe (of the Deep River cast) made a tremendous impres 
sion, and was publicly congratulated by Conductor Kousse- 
witzky, who conducted the wood-wind, horn, tympani, viola 
and piano comprising the instrumental force. 

Five Orchestral Pieces by Anton von Webern were good- 
naturedly laughed at, for they are mere skeletons, just hints 
of brief tone-effects, from six to thirty-one measures only 
Hans Krasas’s symphony for chamber orchestra was made 
bearable by Nancy Hitch, contralto, who sang and intoned 
intervals of utterly unnatural sequence; the tam-tam, cym 
bals and four clarinets also gave utterance to sounds such 
as mortal man ne’er before wrote. As to Bela Bartok’s Vil 
lage Scenes, for four female voices and ensemble, they por 
tray a Wedding, Lullaby and Peasant Dance, in which every 
instrument apparently plays what he likes whenever he likes, 
but in a definite rhythm; the Brahms Quartet, consisting of 
Larry Banks, Zilla Wilson, Nancy Hitch and Elinor Markey, 
did their darndest, and had the sympathy of Greta Torpadie, 
who from the audience listened to music herself 
had sung as pioneer. 


such as she 


Young American composers’ works will be 


January concert of the League. 


given at the 


Philharmonic Students’ Concert 

John Wagenaar’s overture, The Taming of the Shrew, 
opened the concert for students, but did not impress the 
critical listener as being anything but watery and inocuous 
material of the extremely conventional kind known profes- 
sionally as Kapellmeistermusick. 

Stravinsky's Fire 
traction, and shone and glittered engagingly in its 
orchestral dress, which Willem Mengelberg’s baton 
orchestra made a veritable treat of color and virtuosity. 
_ Charpentier’s Impressions of Italy, while somewhat pale 
in hue beside the Stravinsky tonal painting, nevertheless held 
its own with its superior vein and directness and transparency 


3ird suite had much more potent at- 
rich 


and 


‘of design. 


The Mephisto Waltz, by Liszt, is a tour de force under 
Mengelberg’s leading, which illumines all the ironic humor 
and baleful spirit of the work. The Dutch director had a 
great reception. 


NOVEMBER 28 


Bruce Simonds 
_ A delightful piano recital was given by Bruce Simonds 
in Aeolian Hall on November 28, The pianist distinctly leans 
to the moderns, in which field he is a most delightful enter- 
taincr. Though his program comprised two Bach preludes 
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and fugues and the sonata in F major by Mozart, it was 
when he entered the spirit of Ravel in three sketches from 
Gaspard de la Nuit, and the Two Russian Folk Tales by 
Medtner, that the best work of the afternoon was heard. 
In Mr. Simonds one finds an artist of clear delineations 
and conception, one from whom the moderns can be heard 
and program notes are not necessary. He has a delicacy 
of nuance and a fleet technic. With all this. there is 
coupled —when necessary—great power and depth of tone. 
One also had the impression that the artist has a keen sense 
of humor, a rare quality in musicians, and his audience 
was sensitive to the fact and it thoroughly enjoyed all 
this with him. In the Brahms intermezzi there were mom- 
ents of deep feeling, though this is not one of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of Mr. Simonds. The four Chopin etudes 
which closed the concert were given with a verve which is 
not often infused into Chopin. It was evident on this occa- 
sion that the composer can be interpreted in a healthy man- 
ner and not entirely a pathological one, as is often the case. 


International Composers’ Guild 


Eugene Goossens appeared both as conductor and com- 
poser at the concert of the International Composers’ Guild 
at Aeolian Hall on November 28, this being the first concert 
of the sixth season of this organization devoted to modern 
music. As composer Mr. Goossens was represented by his 
latest work, now heard, for the first time. It is entitled 
Three Pagan Hymns and is arranged for a small symphony 
orchestra. Pagan they are, but whether hymns or not 
this reviewer is quite unable to say. There is little substance 
to them, plenty of discordant harmony, no melody at all, 
rhythm of an indefinite sort, and form, if any, hard to 
follow. The music shows the hand of the master in every 
bar, yet one wonders why he writes it. In other words, if 
slang may be permitted, what is he driving at? Certainly 
not at beauty. 

This was not the first piece on the program, though it 
was one of the high spots. The actual high spot was a new 
work by that greatly gifted negro composer, William G. 
Still, already known to modernistic audiences for his earlier 
works given by the same society, and known also on Broad- 
way as the instrumentator of several negro reviews. His 
latest work is called Darker America. It is for chamber 
orchestra and is just full of color and (sometimes) real 
beauty. This composer is still slightly under the influence 
of his teacher, Varese. He is less under that influence than 
he was a few years ago—and the less of it is felt, the better 
is his music. Some day he will escape entirely from this in- 
fluence and when that day comes he will blossom forth as 
one of America’s really great composers. He already has 
a splendid technic and is obviously of ideas. Just at 
present his ideas are clouded by ernistic harmonies 
(i.e., dissonances) which spoil them? However, there is 
no doubting the man’s power and his musie on this particular 
occasion was like a bright spot amid a lot of muddy grime. 

The program opened with a pastorale and rondino by 
Colin McPhee, amateurish wanderings with neither point 
nor substance. Following this was a trio by Ildebrando 
Pizzetti, not modern at all and out of place on this program. 
It had spots of soft beauty in it, but, on the whole, seemed 
weak and futile. It was beautifully played by Carol Robin- 
son, Arthur Hartmann and Naoum Benditzky. Later on 
Mina Hager sang Five Sacred Songs by Anton Webern. 
Whether they were any more sacred than the pagan hymns 
of Goossens remains to be wondered at. At the end of the 
program there was a horse power piece by a Mexican, 
Carlos Chavez. This reviewer did not remain for it. 

There was a large audience and there was much applause. 
Mr. Goossens and Mr. Still came in for a lot of it, and 
Mina Hager had to repeat several of Webern's sacred songs. 
The other artists and composers, likewise, were well re 
ceived. Everything seems to be grist for the hand mill of 
the modernistic audience. In fact, it sometimes seems that 
the less value a thing has the more hands it gets. Which 
causes one to wonder if anybody really understands this 
sort of music? This reviewer does not pretend to, and looks 
upon all of this effort as promise for the future rather 
than music of the future. 


Arcadie Birkenholz 

Arcadie Birkenholz, violinist, gave a successful recital at 
the Town Hall, November 28. Opening with Handel's 
Sonata in D major, Mr. Birkenholz presented a well-selected 
program which included numbers by Saint-Saéns, Bloch, 
Wieniawski, and Kreisler. La Gitana (Arabo-Spanish Gypsy 
Song of the 18th Century) was especially well rendered by 
this young artist, as was also Caprice by Wieniawski. His 
playing was characterized by much fire and feeling, a com- 
plete mastery of technic, and an engaging simplicity of man 
ner and lack of self-consciousness. The large audience was 
enthusiastic and appreciative, recalling him again and again 
and insisting on several encores. There is no quéstion but 
that Mr. Birkenholz scored a decided success at this concert. 


John McCormack 


John McCormack, who is going across the Atlantic shortly 
after Christmas, sang what is announced as his second and 
last New York concert of the season, at Carnegie Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, November :28. There was the inevitable 
sold-out house, stage crowded with chairs, and standing 
room filled. It is a task to write for perhaps the thirtieth 
time about a McCormack concert and to find anything new 
to say. Mr. McCormack’s art was perfected years ago and 
it does not vary year after year. One admires ever anew 
the beauty of his voice, the ease and surety with which it is 
handled, his knowledge of musical style and the clearness of 
enunciatién in whatever language he sings. They were all 
as evident as ever in a program which began with Handel 
and Vinci and continued with a group of Brahms and Schu- 
bert, followed by Moussorgski and Hagemann’s fine song, 
Christ Went Up Into the Hills. After intermission there 
came three Irish folk songs—She Moved Through the Fair, 
The Ballynure Ballad, and The Snowy-Breasted Pearl— 
which were followed by four or five encores, including such 
perennial favorites as Home, Sweet Home, and Drink To 
Me Only With Thine Eyes, and, for the final group, A Birth- 
day, by Arthur Whiting, Blanche E. Seaver’s Just for To- 
day, a short and effective song, and the first presentation 
anywhere of The Silver Rains of Clare, especially written 
for Mr. McCormack by H. O. Osgood to a lyric by the late 
Gordon Johnstone. Mr. McCormack did full justice to its 
possibilities and it was well received by the audience. 
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CINEMATOGRAPHED PIANO PLAYING 


By Clarence Lucas 


Louta Nounebergh is the name of a Polish pianist who 
began her career as a pupil of Leschetizsky. For several 
years she believed like young pupils in general, that the last 
word in piano playing had been spoken when she finished her 
work with her famous teacher. But experience as a teacher 
taught her that every pupil presents a new problem. No 
two hands seem to be alike, no two brains resemble each 
other in every respect, and consequently, no two pupils 
arrive at the same results with the piano methods at present 
in use. She felt that no further progress was to be made 
without going to the fundamental principles of muscular 
relaxation and nerve control. 

The old method of our forefathers was to make the child 
practice hundreds, thousands of exercises and studies by 
Czerny, Loe sschorn, Cramer, Clementi, Dohler, Pischna,—an 
endless tribe !—in the hope that those who had the gift, the 
talent, the genius, would manage in time to become pianists. 
Many of the pupils who by chance use their muscles and 
nerves correctly undoubtedly learned to play. But the list 
of unsuccessful piano students is interminable. Louta Noune- 
berg is certainly not, the only teacher to feel that there was 
too much left to chance in the old methods. They began on 
whatever foundation oes happened to be. But Louta 
Nouneberg proposes to lay the same foundation for every 
pupil, leaving the superstructure to the dictates of genius. 
The muscular control must be the first consideration. What 
was the best method to acquire this control, and to acquire it 
with certainty and in the shortest possible time? Louta 
Nouneberg proposes adapting the film of the cinema to solve 
the problem of finding out the false movements in the 
pupil’s playing. She has had a number of the great pianists 
photographed while playing, and by means of the slow 
turning of the reel she can demonstrate the exact movement 


es. and Hewalan Artists Busy in 
Yeatman Griffith Studio 
Activities in Yeatman Griffith's New York studios are, in 
full swing. Artists who have recently or still are studying 
and coaching their various roles and programs with Yeatman 
Griffith are: Florence Macbeth, prima donna coloratura so- 


prano of Chicago Civic Opera Association, who, after a 
strenuous summer season of opera at Ravinia Park also in 
October with the San Francisco and Los Angeles opera 


companies—returned to New York for several weeks before 





YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


leaving for her season with the Chicago opera and her many 
cMeert engagements throughout the country; Marguerite 
D'Alvarez, contralto, who, after an extended spring, summer 
and fall season abroad in — and concerts in England and 
France, arrived in New York November 19 to fulfill her 
numerous engagements in the United States and Canada; 
Esther Dale, lyric soprano, who has a busy season of recitals 
and concerts in this country after her tour abroad in the 
spring, covering England, France, Austria and Germany, re- 
turning in the summer for the catengy' sate Bowl concerts in 
Angeles, Cal.; Ulysses Lappas, Greek dramatic tenor, 
who arrived in New York November 1, aftera eae abroad 
in opera, appearing in Milan, Cairo, Monte Carlo, Alex- 
andria, etc., and who will appear in opera and concerts in 
this country this season; Ralph Errolle, lyric tenor, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who is fulfilling 
operatic and concert engagements; Frederic Millar, English 
basso cantante, who has many oratorio, concert and recitals 
booked: Marguerite Cobbey, the young coloratura, who is 
now touring this country and Canada in Fedor Chaliapin’s 
company of The Barber, appearing as Rosina and in 
concerts; Lillian Palmer, lyric soprano, who toured this 
country in Hinshaw’s Mozart Opera Company in Cosi fan 
— and Bernice Schalker, mezzo contralto of the San 

Carlo Opera Company, who is fulfilling her third year with 
this organization, appearing in principal roles on tour, having 
already appeared with the company in New York. 


Los 


Kindler Soloist with New York Philharmonic 


Hans Kindler, cellist, occupied the post of honor just be- 
fore the intermission on the all-Tschaikowsky program ren- 
dered by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall, November 24. His selection was op. 33 of the well 
known Russian master, being Variations on a Rococo Theme 
for violoncello and orchestra, a work of pure, sensuous, and 
abounding infantastic embellishments of thematic material. 
Kindler played in magnificent style, tracing his musical pat- 
terns as delicately and surely as a fine etching, and giving 
breadth and power to some times slender material. Beneath 
his fingers the true musical range of the cello seemed to be 
revealed, seeming to compass all tones from the gutteral 
profundity of the double bass to graceful witchery of the 
violin. Mr. Kindler’s stage appearance is in perfect accord 
with his playing, sensitive, sincere, and artistic. He obviously 
throws his personality into his playing, and carries his audi- 
ence with him in the full sweep of his musical conceptions. 

The balance of the program consisted of the Serenade for 
string orchestra, and the Pathetic, or as someone has aptly 
said, the “Suicide sonata.” The first named was interesting 
through having been heard less frequently than the usual 
Tschaikowsky stand-bys, chiefly perhaps as an exposition of 


of the arm and finger as slowly as is done at the cinema 
theater to show how a horse jumps or falls. 

The method, which was highly praised by a mechanical 
engineer for the simplicity and directness of the movements, 
and very highly recommended by an eminent surgeon for the 
muscular relaxation and repose amidst movement, would 
be useless to the musician if the musical results were not 
satisfactory. Why change to a so-called better method if 
the results were no better than those obtained by the old 
methods? The test came when the pianist herself played me 
a number of the most exacting piano works, such as Chopin's 
F minor Fantasie, B minor Scherzo, and B flat minor, sonata, 
which were followed immediately by Brahms’ G minor and 
B minor rhapsodies, Liszt’s Ballade in B minor, Polonaise 
. E, as well as the most delicate works by Rameau, Scarlat 
i, Bach, Granados, Debussy. She played without an interval 
of rest, and experienced not the least feeling of fatigue at 
the end. Formerly Chopin’s Fantasie was something of a 
strain on her strength, which is by no means great. Several 
young pupils of only a few months’ training played with as- 
surance and technical perfection a number of studies and 
compositions which are usually given to advanced students 
only. 

I am convinced that by the method slow movements 
and relaxation the pupil can arrive at a technical freedom 
more quickly than in any other way. The article which | 
wrote for the MusicAL Courter of a few months ago on 
Small Hands might very well be supplemented by these re 
marks on Cinematograph method of Louta Nouneberg ; for 
the difficulty with a small hand is not its size, but its tendency 
to stiffen, especially when stretched. By this method of 
Louta Nouneberg every tendency to stiffen or contract or 
make a false movement, can be detected and corrected. 


the possibilities of unsupported strings. Willem Mengelberg 
conducted the Pathetic with his usual forcefulness and sharp 
emphasis upon the drama of the work. It seemed as though 
the momentary cheerfulness of the Allegro con Grazia in the 
second movement was slurred over by being played-in a 
slightly faster tempo than usual. The heavy iteration of 
the minor -motif, and the poignant wailing of the adagio 
lamentoso, however, carried the program to a tremendous, 
and in many parts of the house, a tearful climax. 


Nina Martini and Marjorie Meyer Enjoyed 


Nina Martini is a young Italian harpist, daughter of Baron 
Eduardo Martini, and Marjorie Meyer, soprano, favorably 
known through past appearances, gave a joint recital at 
Aeolian Hall, November 25, which attracted a large house. 
Miss Martini comes endorsed by Franchetti, Puccini and 
Mascagni, and, despite her youth, plays with splendid mas 
tery, showing this in works by notable European composers 
of various nationalities. “She made a success by her per 
formance . her style is graceful, charming and piquant,’ 
said the New York Sun, all of which especially shone in a 
suite by Pinto, which brought her warmest applause. Miss 
Meyer’s golden soprano voice, heard first in the French aria 
Pleurez (Le Cid), later brought songs by Strauss, Brahms, 
Respighi and others, with a final love-song by her accom 
panist, Walter Golde. In all these she won hearty and 
vociferous commendation from the large audience. “An 
artist of refined sensibilities and admirable taste,” said the 
Sun. 


House Warming at Josefin Hartman Vollmer’s 
Studio 


A house warming party was given at Josefin Hartman 
Vollmer’s new studio on November 21, Over thirty guests 
were present and an interesting musical program was render 
ed by artists coaching with Mrs. Vollmer. Edwin Del 
bridge, tenor, who made so favorable an impression at his 
recital at Aeolian Hall, sang several numbers with exquisite 
effect.’ May Barran, contralto; Rosemary Pfaff, coloratura- 
soprano, and Nicolai Vasilieff, Russian tenor, delighted their 
audience with artistic renditions of songs and arias, and Mrs 
Vollmer added several piano solos, besides playing the accom 
paniments for her singers. After the musical program a mid- 
night supper was served and the guests did not depart until 


the wee hours of the morning. 
Program at the Mark Strand 
The interesting program at the Mark Strand last week 


opened with Gasco’s Buffalmacco overture, played by the 
orchestra with a fine command of nuance under the able 
direction of Carl Edouarde, the popular musical director at 
this theater. John Quinlan, tenor, sang Cherie effectively, 
following which, in charming costumes, the ballet did some 


graceful dancing. The Mark Strand Topical Review, as 
usual, gave interesting topical news of the world, after 
which there was a return engagement of Vincent Lopez 


and his Casa Lopez Orchestra in an entirely new program 
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SHURA CHERKASSKY, 


who gave a recital on November 17, under the auspices of 
the New Orleans Philharmonic, substituting for Josef Hot 


mann, who was unable fill the engagement. Shura will 
yive his only New York recital this season in Carnegie Hall, 
Monday evening, December 13 
The Keller Sisters and Lynch assisted in this number. The 
feature picture was The Blonde Saint, with Lewis Stone 
and Doris Kenyon, which proved & mildly interesting mo 
tion picture. An excellent organ solo completed the pro 
gram. 


Chicago Critics Praise Werrenrath 

recital, Reinald Werrenrath 
from the Chicago press. Said the 
Werrenrath, in songs by Schubert and 
displayed again his admirable German 
enunciation, his resonant voice and his fine interpretative 
talents,” and the Post noted: “He was in fine voice, and sang 
with interpretative force and solid tone.” According to the 
Chicago Tribune, “Mr. Werrenrath, retaining all his former 
good artistic qualities, sang with more ease than he has been 
observed to do in several seasons,” and it was the oninion 
of the Chicago American that “Mr. Werrenrath has never 
been in better voice during his long and eminently successful 
career. His spurs have been earned for the very 
reason that he is one of the finest recital artists before the 
public today, and I would say this had I heard nothing but 
the Strauss Allerseelen, which was detailed with 
yet restrained emotion, 


Following a recent Chicago 
d-ew many encomiums 
Daily News: “Mr 
Richard Strauss, 


good 


abundant 
superlatively good diction, the 


6 poise 
and technical excellence of the routined vocalist, half tones 
of unusual refinement, and perfect interpretative style.” 


Immediately following Christmas Mr. Werrenrath will 
leave for a Pacific Coast tour, but previous to that he will 
have been heard twice in New York, once at the Biltmore 
Morning Musicz a and during the Atwater-Kent Hour 
from WEAF and affiliated stations. 


Dr. Carl Celebrates Beethoven Centenary 
_ Dr. William C. Carl gave Beethoven's Missa Solemnis 
in C major in recognition of the centenary of the composer's 
death at the First Presbyterian Church on the 
November 28. The full choir of the church, 
known for many excellent renditions of the 
torios, was augmented by choristers ftom St 
Church. The were Grace Kerns, 
Elle rman, alto; Ernest Davis, tenor; Edgar Schofield, | 
The performance was of a high order of merit throughout 
The choir did its part with great precision and sonority of 


evening of 
already well 
standard ora 
Bartholomew's 


soloists soprano; Amy 


tone, and Dr. Carl's reading of the great music was inspired 
here were tremendous moments when Beethoven was at 
his best and was given his full due by Dr. Carl and his 
forces. The soloists also covered themselves with glory, 
giving the difficult music an interpretation of rare per fee 

tion. It is to be noted as altogether remarkable that a 
church with its usual and permanent equipment can stage 
such a musical performance, and it redounds greatly to the 
credit of Dr. Carl that he has been able to accomplish it 
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MASTER HAND .OF GODOWSKY 


CLEARLY DISCERNIBLE IN HIS WRITINGS 


A Study of the Distinguished Composer—Pianist’s Latest Published Works Finds the Great Artist at His Best 


gathered about those jolly open gas grates 


i ree iu 
‘ er. evening, were holding an impromptu discussion 
ject of what composer has made the most im- 
| i ntribution to piano literature since the death of 
nies Brahms—that is to say, the other two were dis 
until | put an early stop to them by presenting the 
Leopold Godowsky As they quite agreed with 
e the discussion ceased automatically but it aroused an 
t in me to look over the Godowsky works once again 
ter Fischer, of Carl Fischer, Inc., who handle all Go 
ky works, wherever published, for this country, and 
today the exclusive publisher lor new Godowsky 
mpositions, courteously iota a room, a grand piano, and 
in ash tray at my disposal, then ordered up a complet 
election of Godowskyana, from the beginning on, and | 
eded to brouse tor a whole afternoon 
lhe number, value, and high standard of the Godowsky 
positions was even higher than I had recalled, for it 
many yeat ince | had made an examination of the 
al | They began with the colossal Chopin studies 
the copyright marks on w rich extend from 1902-1914 
e« are forty-eight of them and they are to be had in 
! or each published separately Of the forty 
ght, twenty-t are for the left hand alone and these come 
llected im ngle volume or may also be obtained sepa 
itely ese e¢ without question the most elaborate, 
detailed, an iluable set of advanced studies in existence 
\s alw th Godowsky, it is the musicianship that 
minate However intricate the technical problem he 
rk i these studies, never for one moment does he 
et the real value of the music which underlies it nor 
i“ | the great composer who originated it. The 
nious harmonic and mechanical details of these studies 
we a study in themselves’. On Opus 10, No. 5, for instance, 
he has built no less than seven separate and complete studies 
Qne in G flat major on black key one in C major on 
ite ke one in A minor on white keys; one in A major 
n white and ck key one in G flat major, an inversion, 
for the left hand, on black keys; one in G flat major, an 
inversion, for the right hand, on black keys; and one in G 
flat major r left hand alon Not only does he make 
everal versions of most of the studies, but in these versions 
themselves there are many ossias that they sometimes 
eem like two studies in one Other early works (1904) 
are Concert Par aphr: uses on three of the best known works 


which, with complete sympathy 


of ¢ M. Von Weber, in 


for and understanding of the original compositions, he ar 
ranges them so that they are more effective for the modern 
pian 

Another early work and one which is perhaps as widely 
known as any of the Godewsky works, is the Renaissance 
et, a seri sixteen free transcriptions, mostly from 
Rameau, Lully, and other French classicists and also includ 
ing one work each of Schubert, Corelli, and Scarlatti 
Phese com i tw volumes and are also to be had separate- 
ly Kach transcription is accompanied by a reproduction 
of the original score so that the student can compare the 
transcription with it. All these numbers are invaluable for 
tudy and have been widely used by the leading teachers 
everywhert ne is often astonished at the ingenuity of 
(Godowsky's work, in which again he never for a moment 
lose ight of t pirit of the original works themselves 

Weber Invitation to the Dance is a work to which 
Godowsky has been particularly partial. Aside from the 
transcription for two hands already mentioned, he has made 
1 most elaborate contrapuntal paraphrase for two pianos 
yith an orchestral accompaniment for a third piano. “Con 
trapuntal” is indeed correctly applied to this work. The 
ingenuity and cleverness of the contrapuntal devices de- 
light the eye and ear of the musical listener. Yet never 
ire they introduced for themselves but merely as a means 
to an end, always subordinate to the musical pattern. The 


Godowsky counterpoint is elaborate but it is always appro- 
priate, frequently strikingly original and never out of tune 
with the composition into which it is introduced. It is 
ilways unforced, never dry, there is always in it a flowing, 
melodic line which adds to the beauty and attractiveness of 
the composition and never calls attention to itself. In fact, 
so skillfully interwoven is it that only when one sees it in 
core does realize how elaborate it is 

Phree important contributions to standard piano 
s cadenzas for the Beethoven G major piano 
and two cadenzas to the Mozart E flat concerts, 
urranged for two pianos 

rhe latest Godowsky 


onc 
other 
literature are hi 
concerto 
the master- 


set of transcriptions are 


ly adaptations for pianoforte of six of the sonatas and 
suites for violin and for cello. Godowsky took the three 
onatas for violin alone, G minor, B minor, and A minor, 


the cello, D minor, C 


note of the 


three suites for 
and without altering a 


major and C 
original text, 


and 
minor 
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added additional voices and appropriate contrapuntal devices 
so exactly in the spirit of Bach that one feels as if Bach 
himself would cry out in delight could he but hear them. 
In their original form they have been one of my pet abomi- 
nations ever since | was forced to hear them. A _ violin 
playing alone for fifteen minutes—no matter how good the 
player—is a nervous strain for sensitive ears—and a cello 
is still worse. One always feels that Bach himself would 
have supplied the harmony and counterpoint had it been 
possible to execute them on the solo instrument. Also it is 
perfectly evident that, had some instrument for accompani- 
ment like the piano been available in Bach’s day, these pieces 
would never have been written. But of course they consti 
tute a core of mighty music and about this core Godowsky 
has built a mighty structure of harmony and counterpoint. 
Discerning pianists have already discovered how effective 
various movements from these suites are to open a recital 
program, replacing some of the old and time-worn tradi- 
tional pieces used for that purpose. 

In lighter vein is another series of transcriptions and 
arrangements which he has made from time to time for 
Fischer. Nothing is more interesting than to see what a 
truly musical mind like Godowsky’s makes, without distor- 
tion, out of such things as the best-known Schubert Mo- 
ment Musical, the Strauss Serenade and, most charming of 
all, the Albeniz Tango. Incidentally, these transcriptions 
are not as difficult technically as most of the Godowsky 
music. Even I could play the Tango. 

Up to now ‘. discussion has been purely of transcriptions, 
arrangements, and adaptations but the original works de- 
serve the same attention. The first of these was a set of 
twenty-four Tone Fantasias known as Walzermasken. One 
might call them the apotheosis of three-four time. The 
whole two dozen numbers never vary from that rhythm, 
though there is infinite variety in them. They come in 
four volumes and about half of them are to be had singly. 
The particular favorites are Profil, Humoreske, Franzosisch, 
and Abendglocken, the last being a particularly ingenious 
and original effect of bells, introduced on the off-beat. 

Nowhere is the unlimited knowledge and technical in- 
genuity of the composer more apparent than in the set of 
Miniatures for piano, four hands. The upper part, assigned 
to the pupil, never goes outside the range of a fifth; that 
is, these parts are merely a series of five finger exercises, 
but what Godowsky has done by use of characteristic forms, 
clever harmony, and_ varied rhythms in the second part 
which is to be played by the teacher, is almost unbelieve- 
able. There are, in the set of thirty-four pieces, seven 
ancient dances, seven modern dances, and twenty miscel- 
laneous pieces, including such titles as The Miller’s Song, 
Arabian Chant, Barcarolle, Humoresque (perhaps the most 
attractive of the whole set), The Scholar, and the Hunter’s 
Call. There are also three little suites of four numbers 
each. All the numbers are to be had separately and they 
also come bound in six volumes. From the musical stand- 
point—or from any other, as for that—there are no better 
teaching pieces in existence and they have found wide use. 


There is no doubt of the Godowsky fondness for three 
four time. In his Triakontameron (Schirmer), thirty moods 
and scenes, like the Walzermasken in triple measure and, 


full of variety that one never stops to 
think of the likeness of rhythm. These are without question 
the most popular of Godowsky’s compositions and, on the 
whole, they are not so difficult as the other works, quite 
within the ability of a medium-to-good pianist, one might 
say. Most of them are rather more frankly melodic than is 
usual with Godowsky. The Alt-Wien, for instance, is a 
thing of great and simple beauty. Terpischorean Vindobona 
is a splendid Vienna waltz. The Music Box leaves Mr. 
Liadoff's Music Box far in the shade. The Ethopian 
Serenade is a delightful bit of color as is the Nocturnal 
Tangier, while a Watteau Paysage is exactly of the light- 
ness and daintiness that its title implies. The numbers all 
come separately or in six volumes of five numbers each. 

There is one work of Godowsky’s which has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves, the Sonata. The composi- 
tion of this goes back to 1911. It is an elaborate and 
beautiful work. One wonders why pianists searching for 
a sonata outside of the hackneyed repertory have not 
found it more frequently. The structure and scheme is most 
interesting, the themes pregnant with meaning, and the 
workmanship pianistically idiomatic to the last degree. The 
prevailing key is E minor. It begins with an allegro non 
troppo, ma appassionato, constructed on a noble first theme 
with the usual contrasting lyric second theme, also of dis- 
tinction, and ending with a simple twelve-measure epilogue 
which summarizes the whole movement. The andante can- 
tabile (second movement) is constructed on a simple dia- 
tonic melody in G major; then comes a dainty, effective 
scherzo in E major, followed by what is practically a sec- 
ond scherzo, a graceful waltz in G major, marked allegro 
grazioso e dolce. 

The final movement is entitled Retrospect. It begins in 
the solemn mood of the first movement and with the same 
theme. There is the episode of fugue on the letters B-A- 
C-H. The final section of the last movement is marked 
maestoso lugubre and strongly resembles a funeral march, 
the theme of the Dies Irae frequently appearing as a basso 
ostenato. At the close there is < lyric passage in E major, 
which for a time relieves the rather stern mood, The work 
well repays study and performance. 

The original works which have just been referred to 
were all reviewed at length in the Musical Courter as 
they appeared. The latest original work is the Tava Suite, 
twelve numbers, which recently appeared from the Fischer 
press and which respresents the tonal story of his trip to 
the Far East which he made two years ago. This new suite 
will be reviewed at length in an early number of this paper. 
together with a series of new transcriptions of a dozen Schu- 
bert lieder. 


also like them, so 


Annie Louise Dowd Retauing to New York 


Annie Louise David, harpist, who has been spending some 
time in California concertizing and holding master classes, 
is returell to New York to resume her activities on Decem- 
ber 11. She will reopen her studio on West Ninetv- 
second street and also make numerous appearances in 
concert. On November 20, Miss David gave a harp recital 
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UNCLAIMED LETTERS 


The Musica Courier is holding letters addressed to 
the following persons. Any information concerning 
their whereabouts will be appreciated. 


Hinkle Barcus Louwis T. Gruenberg 
Max Brodsky “ Rev. Meyer Kanewsky 
Lovie Cadorin Gerald La Forest 


Christine Langenhan 
Maryan Liszt 
Anibal Valencia 


Emma Fitzmaurice 
E. A. N. Fuleihan 
Genia Garda 











in Woodland, Cal. On November 28, she was soloist with 
orchestra at the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco, and also 
accompanied Rudy Seiger in a group of numbers for violin 
and harp. Today, December 2, the popular harpist is playing 
again over KPO, a return engagement, and on December 5, 
she will be heard in Russian Hill. In February Miss David 
has several engagements in Florida, and in April she will 
have a tour in Honolulu. 


SYRACU USE, 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Syracuse 
gave its third program of the season 
which completely packed the Armory. 
soloist, sang in true operatic style and was accorded very 
hearty applause, in answer to which she sang two encores. 
The program, with the exception of the Rumanian Dances, 
was a typically popular one. The orchestra played mag- 
nificently and the audience was most generous with its ap- 
plause. 


A 


Symphony Orchestra 
betore an audience 
Carmela Ponselle, 


Lucrezia Bori, Metropolitan Opera soprano, opened the 
concert series of the Recital Commission at the Mizpah 
Auditorium, and repeated the successes that she has had 
here in former years. Miss Bori is a thorough artist. Her 
voice is of a crystalline quality. Her enunciation is a de- 


light, and her interpretations are not only forceful but 
also artistic. 

The Westminster Choir, under the direction of John 
Finley Williamson, gave one of its magnificent programs in 


the Mizpah Auditorium, November 16. The applause was 
so warm and so spontaneous that the choir sang five en- 
cores before the evening was over. The beautiful, fresh 
American’ voices, which make up this choir, were a revela- 
tion to all who heard them, Their program was an am- 
bitious one, but they never faltered for a moment before 
its difficulties. To be greatly commended is the fine spiritual 
quality which makes so attractive the choir singing of all 
religious music. Mr. Williamson and his fine organization 
are more than deserving of the success they have had. 

The advanced music students of the College ‘of Fine 
Arts at Syracuse University gave one of their monthly pub- 
lic recitals in Crouse College Auditorium, November 17. 
The program was well balanced and all of the students ap 
peared to fine advantage. 

The College of Fine Arts announces a series of five con- 
certo programs to be played by Tina Lerner of the Fine 
Arts faculty. In the five programs, Mme. Lerner will play 
ten pianoforte concertos ranging from Mozart to Rach- 
maninoff. Where time will permit, Mme. Lerner will also 
play a group of piano solos between the two concertos 
which make up the main part of the program. 

George Smith, pianist, and member of the College of 
Fine Arts faculty, is also announced for a series of four 
piano recitals, the first of which will be given in December. 

B. 


H. Nevill-Smith in 
H. Nevill-Smith, baritone, has just concluded a series of 
vocal recitals in Sydney, N. S. W., and has introduced many 
new songs to an Australian audience. Among these were 
works by Ravel, Rhene-Baton, Blair-Fairchild, and 
Moussorgsky. He made a feature, too, of songs by Ameri- 
can composers and on his programs were the names of 
O’Hara, Curran, Manney, Treharne, Frank Gray, Kramer, 
Lily Strickland, Homer, Golde, Cadman, Whitney Coombs 
and many others. At his recitals next year H. Nevill-Smith 
will feature some very clever songs by Australian and New 
Zealand composers. 


Third Soder-Hueck Hour 


Australia 


On November 29 Ada Soder-Hueck presented her third 
weekly radio hour over station WOR, the artists being 
Bertha Johnston, whose lovely voice and fine dramatic 


style has won her favor everywhere she has appeared, and 
an “anonymous tenor” a well known figure, who has delighted 
large audiences on Broadway. Both artists were a credit 
to Mme. Soder-Hueck’s choice. Edna Sheppard was at the 
piano. 


Numerous Engagements for Glenn Drake 


Since the beginning of the season Glenn Drake, tenor, has 
had numerous engagements and throughout the balance of 
the season he is booked almost solidly. On November 16 
he appeared in joint recital at Anderson (Ind.) ; 17, hé gave 
a recital at Lansing (Mich.) ; 18, a recital at Ashtabula (O.), 
and November 21, a recital at Muscatine (Ia.). He left 
( aeoage Thanksgiving Day for ten concerts in the South. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF MUSIC IN READING, PA. 


Reading, Pa., has won wide recognition for its activities 
and appreciation along musical lines. During the past one 
hundred years a number of organizations have been formed 
with local talent which have given excellent public perform- 
ances. The Beethoven Society was formed in this enter- 
prising community as long ago as 1832, and the Ringgold 
Band came into existence in 1852. The Germania Orchestra 
was the first to be assembled, the date being 1873. Today 
there are two organizations—the Reading Choral Society and 
the Reading Symphony Orchestra—which devote themselves 
exclusively to public performances. For the past fifty years 
the Choral Society has given concerts each season, presenting 
great choral masterpieces in a thoroughly artistic manner. 
Edward A. Berg founded the organization and conducted it 
for thirty years. In 1905 Edward H. Knerr organized the 
Church Choral Society, and this later became the Reading 
Choral Society. Henry Seibert took over the leadership of 
the society in 1919, shortly after which N. Lindsay Norden 
was appointed the director and ever ‘since has presided over 
the destinies of the society. This organization has taken 
part in prominent festivals and celebrations and also has to 
its credit the winning of two prizes in competition at the 
Eisteddfod held in Allentown in 1897. The chorus also took 
part in the great choral concert conducted by Mr. Norden 
at the Sesqui-Centennial last summer. In addition to pre- 
senting such works as Horatio Parker’s Hora Novissima 
and the difficult German Requiem of Brahms, the Society 
has given numbers ranging from Baeh to tke moderns and 
including oratorios, excerpts from operas, folk music and 
other types of part singing. Prominent artists have been 
presented as soloists at these concerts, and accompanying 
orchestras imported from other cities. Recently, however, 
accompaniments have been furnished by members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Germania Orchestra, founded in 1873, was dissolved 
ten years later. Despite several attempts to form a new 
orchestra nothing along this line was accomplished until the 


Reading Symphony Orchestra was formed in 1913, under the 
leadership of Harry E. Fahrbach, the personnel of which was 
composed almost entirely of local musicians. So successful 
was the first season of this organization that the last concert 
was repated owing to the public demand. After giving 
invaluable service, Mr. Fahrbach resigned in 1923, at which 
time he was elected honorary conductor by the orchestra. 
Walter Pfeiffer proved an able successor to Mr. Fahrbach, 
and due to his efforts the standards of the orchestra have 
been raised so that during the past few years it has been 
possible to present even the difficult works of Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky with a fair degree of success. This orchestra 
is to be commended for what it has accomplished in the 
way of promoting local talent and initiative, many of Read- 
ings best known musicians having received their early train- 
ing in this orchestra. Well known artists also have ap- 
peared as soloists with the orchestra. 

In order to further the interests of the Reading Symphony 
Orchestra, Reading Choral Society, the summer band con- 
certs and the young people’s educational concerts, the Read- 
ing musical foundation has been formed with the purpose of 
building up a permanent endowment fund large enough to 
perpetuate Reading’s musical organizations. The results ac- 
complished during the first year have been highly satisfac- 
tory. The officers of the Reading Musical Foundation, which 
was organized this year, are as follows: President, Jere H. 
Barr; vice-president, Dr. Frank G. Runyeon; secretary, 
Theodore M. Leinbach ; treasurer, Edward H. Knerr; trus- 
tees—Jere H. Barr, Florence B. Beitenman, Dr. William S. 
Bertolet, Dr. Charles R. Essick, Mrs. Julius Frank, Edgar P. 
Hangen, John A. Keppelman, Edward H. Knerr, Theodore 
M. Leinbach, Mrs. Arthur C. Roland, Dr. Frank G. Runyeon, 
Mrs. E. Carroll Schaeffer, Hugo. Schumann, Dr. Otto J. 
Specker and Gertrude Sternbergh : campaign executive com- 
mittee—Dr. Frank G. 997 (chairman), Herbert W. 
Elvidee, Joseph W. Essick, Edward H. Knerr, John A. 
Keppelman, Melvin H. Nuss and Hugo Schumann. 





THOMAS WILFRED 
AND THE CLAVILUX 





Well Known Inventor of Color Organ Conceives Light as 
Sound—Controls on Keyboard Correspond ‘With Three 
Basic Elements of Music; Melody, Harmony and 
Rhythm Corresponding to Form, Color and 
Motion—A Special Clavilux Designed for 
Use in Theaters 
The other day lL went down to the sweat-shop district of 
New York—West Twentieth Street—and entered a huge 
“work” building chiefly given over, apparently, to the cloth- 
ing trade; a building well protected against fire, with iron 
doors everywhere and nothing but stone floors and ceilings 
visible. An elevator which looked as though it might carry 
freight as well as passengers on occasion took me up to the 
eighth floor. A long walk around corridors’ brought me 
to the door of the Clavilux workshop, or studio, or “dark- 
room,” or whatever it should be called. A bell was attached 
to the iron frame of the door, and to my ring the immediate 
response was a wide- thrown portal “discovering” (as they 
say in theatrical parlance) Wilfred, the inventor of we 
Clavilux, and he greeted me with an inviting look and ; 

broad and welcoming smile. 

Through a tiny and much overcrowded antechamber 
(about four square and packed with all sorts of para- 
phernalia)-we passed into the sanctum sanctorum, a fair sized 
room with windows built up tight so as to admit no vestige 
of light, and a noisy electric blower pumping away on one 
side to bring in air for breathing and cooling so that one 
should not suffocate or roast. 

CLavi.ux “THE QUEEN oF THE NiGHut” 

For the Clavilux is a light organ and the lights that give 
it its vitality are of large size and hot. Also the beauty of 
its art would be lost were any light allowed to enter from 
the outside. One might say that this organ is a queen of 
the night. Certainly its light is ali its own. 

First ExpertMENTS Mabe Witna Cicar Box 

Wilfred is a Dane. (The story has been told before but 
will bear repetition.) He came over here years ago as a 
folk song singer playing the lute. His success was imme- 
diate and he made a good deal of money. He had been 
dreaming for a long time of a day when he would have 
money enough to carry out his ideas of light-music. Early 
experiments had been made—with a cigar box—and he was 
sure the thing was a possibility. 

And so, upon getting a fair sized bank account, he made 
the big plunge, dropped his folk-song singing and devoted 
his whole time to building his light organ. It was a slow 
process demanding a long series of experime nts and trials, 
but at last an organ was completed and a “showing” ar- 
ranged for. This showing was at the Grand Street Neigh- 
borhood Htouse some four or five years ago. On that occa- 
sion Wilfred sat behind a ground glass screen through 
which the light effects of the organ shone. The screen was 
an unwieldy thing, weighing tons, and had to be lowered 
down to the stage through the roof. Today the method is 
simpler. The Clavilux 


has been improved—greatly im- 


proved—and the light is powerful enough to use against a 
screen similar to a moving-picture screen. 
SpectaL CLAVILUX FoR Usk IN THEATERS 
In his workshop he has four organs standing side by side 
pointing towards a screen hung against the opposite wall. 
There is a fifth apparatus standing high up on a shelf at 
the ceiling, this one being a Clavilux conceived especially for 


use in theaters, with distant control by means of electric 
cables. In the workshop are also other mysterious looking 
boxes, tools, lathes, drawings, charts, color screens, stencil 


designs in curious shapes, and parts of dismantled color or- 
gans. Every bit of space is used, so that it is hard to get 
around without knocking something over. 

On his work bench Wilfred placed a cushion and, poititing 
to it, said: “That's the balcony.”. I climbed up on the 
balcony and awaited events. 

ExpLains THEORY 

“First,” said Wilfred, “I will explain a little of my theory. 
A few words will do it. I conceive light as sound. My 
organs with their stops are like sound-organs with their 
registers. These knobs and handles and switches,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to the keyboard of his organs, “are the 
various controls. They are of three sorts, corresponding to 
the three basic elements of music. Melody, harmony and 
rhythm correspond to form, color and motion.’ 

He switched off the light and the room was dark ne 


for a dull gray glow on the screen. “You see,” he said, 

have now only the plain surface of the se reen. This can ie 
made any desired color, any intensity.” He made it red, 
green, blue in turn, turned it down until it was almost dark, 


turned it up until it was startlingly brilliant, almost blinding. 
He then showed how the three primary colors, used simul- 
taneously, made the screen white; but when he stepped in 
front of it he made three shadows, the three primary colors 
separating themselves again. 


Form, Motion ANp CoLor 


Finally he switched off his colors and left the screen a 
dull gray. “Now,” he said, “the first thing is form,” and 
slowly a vague shape appeared at the lower part of the 
screen. “Then,” he said, “there is motion,” and he made 
this shape turn and twist and bend in curious designs and 
rhythms, but without ever losing its pristine character, It 
was like the development of a the me in music, always differ 
ent, yet always recognizable. “Then,” he said, “last of all, 
there is color,” and into the moving ‘shape he threw a series 
of blending colors. The analogy with the harmony, melody 
and rhythm of music was quite evident and the effect amaz 
ingly full of the same emotions that might be engendered 
by music. 

Subsequently he showed me the various possible forms 
a few of them, at least—for the possibilities seem endless. 
He then also illustrated the many possible forms of motion 
and rhythm, complex and intricate in the extreme and won- 
derfully beautiful. The thing had developed enormously 
since first I saw it at the Neighborhood House. “How did 
have been en- 


you manage it?” I asked. “You must 
dowed ?” 
“No, I am not; not yet. But the research work will be, 


some time.” 
to a design of a building. 
shop, experimental laboratories,” 


He turned up the light in the room and pointed 
i “The at will be my studio, work 
he said. “At pre sent t am 
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on the road | most of the year and development is, naturally, 
slow.’ 

“But still,” I remarked, “you are getting along. The light 
organ is becoming known. You travel with it. Many people 
see it and a new art is being formed.” 

It is a wonderful new art and one 
ought to be familiar, 


with which everybody 


Cleveland Institute Notes 

CLEVELAND, O10. The recital at the school held Novem 
ber 5, presented Carlton Cooley, of the viola department, and 
Ruth Kdwards and Walter Scott, of the piano department, 
in all all-sonata program. The viola was introduced in com 
bination with the piano in Bach's sonata in G minor and 
Honegger's sonata tor viola and piano. Mr. Cooley, who also 
holds the post of leader of the viola section of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, brings out the somber quality of the tone of 
the viola and the sympathetic character of the instrument 
His inte rpretation, as always, was understanding and techni 


cally artistic. Miss Edwards, who has gained a name for 
herself in the city for her appearances in joint recitals, 
showed great sympathy and delicacy of finish in her inter 


pretations of the piano parts. 

The new and seldom heard Honegger sonata for viola 
and piano was the most enjoyed number on the program. The 
close sympathy between Mr. Cooley and Miss Edwards in 
their interpretation of this number brought an enthusiastic 
encore and, breaking all precedents, called forth a repetition 
of the last movement. 

_ The noble F minor sonata by Beethoven was a pleasing 
interlude between the two viola-piano numbers. It was 
played by Walter Scott, who gave it a forceful reading 

A group of young student artists recently presented a pro 
gram of masters’ compositions with poise and exceptional 
mature conception, The concert marked the debut of the 


Institute Junior quartet of which the oldest member is 
thirteen and the youngest ten. Courtney Bock, first violin: 
Virginia Richardson, second violin; Leonard Parks, viola, 
aud Kathleen Lenz, cello, played with the assurance of an 


adult ensemble. Appropriately, the composition they played 
was Mozart's Quartet in A, written when he was twelve. They 
displayed a finished art, distinguished by purity of tone, 
sprightliness of style and elan in attack of each musical 
phrase. A delightful solo piano number was given by Doris 
Runge, who played Bach’s Caprice; from Partita in C minor 
Edna Stringfellow, vocal soloist, pleased the audience might 
ily with her rendition of Dido’s Lament and I Attempt from 
Love’s Sickness to Fly. Ravel's Sonatina received a dashing 
performance from Anne McDougal \ violin and piano 
number of fluent blending was Geminiani’s sonata in D 
minor, played by Margaret and Winifred Wright. Lionel 
Nowak, boy pianist of unusual gifts, gave an inspired inter 
pretation of Griffes’ The White Peacox k. A violin number 
of rollicking beauty was Sarasate’s Spanish Dance, played by 
Robert Wallace. Winifred Wright, who showed skilled and 
sympathetic accompaniment in the violin and piano numbers, 
proved herself an equally talented soloist. She concluded 
the program with the etude in D flat by Liszt 


Quartet Concert at Institute 
The Musical Art Quartet gave a recital at the Institute 
of Musical Art, November 27, playing the quartet in C minor, 
op. 51, by Brahms, and the quartet in F major, op. 74, by 


Haydn. The members of the quartet are all graduates of the 
Institute Sascha Jacobsen, first violin, having been graduated 
in 1914; Bernard Ocko, second violin, in 1920; Louis Kauf 
man, viola, 1923; and Marie Romact-Rosanoff, cello, 1914, 


and all of them having continued their work 
and received artists’ diplomas in later years. 


at the institute 


Ina Bourskaya to Washington 


Ina Sourskaya, mezzo-soprano of the Me tropolit in and 
Ravinia opera companies, has been selected to sing the tit 
role in Tschaikowsky’s Pique Dame, in Washington, on 
December 6. The delightful actress-singer is happy to be 
chosen for the part, as it has been some time since she has 
been heard in a Russian opera in this country 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 








L’ AFRICANA, NOVEMBER 22 

Che first performance this season of Meyerbeer’s 
L’Africana was a gorgeous spectacle. The story, which is 
trongly melodramatic, and the Italian lyricism, which is 
the vehicle for the operatic artist, were the chariot upon 
which Gigli and Ponselle traveled to dizzy heights of glory 
n this spectacle [he singing of these two artists was a de- 
light during the entire pertormance and the duet of the 
econd act was ravishing artistry Miss Ponselle’s inter 
pretation was one of vitality and intenseness, and the tenor’s 
favorite aria, O Paradiso, brought him salvos of applause. 
Beside these two there was the barbaric delineation ot 
Danise as the unpleasant Nelusko. Mr. Danise’s work is 
always that of the fine artist and on this evening he was 
also: in excellent voice. Nanette Guilford was a sweet toned 
Inez. It a difficult role to sing and the young artist ac 
guitted herself commendably, besides looking quite ravish 
ing She was an evident delight to her audience Adamo 
Didur is an outstanding feature in whatever he appears 


ind his handling of the part of Don Pedro was no excep 
tion. To this worthy cast was added the inspired conducting 
of Tullio Serafin, who seemed to impart new vigor and en 
thusiasm to the . score rhe others participating were 
Henrietta Wakefield and Messrs. Bada, Ananian, Reschiglian 
and Altgla [he settings were worthy of mention 


NoveMBER 24 


posthumous opera, was 


PURANDOT, 


Purandot, Puccini's repeated on 


November 24, a week after its American premiére, with 
the same cast and much the same effect. There were many 
curtain calls, and a few moments of applause when some 
singer got a chance to take a high note. The scenery was 
as gorgeous as has already been reported, and the costum 


ing quite as lavish. Everything has been put into this opera 
to make it a succes except real Puccimi music, which is 
ingularly lacking One waits in vain for any sign of 
nspiration. It is the most deadly dull concoction that 1s 
possible to imagine. Whether Puccini was written out, or 
whether he killed his inspiration by experimenting with 
new idioms and new harmonies, matters little. The fact 
remains that the great Puccini is absent from the scene and 
the opera uninspired 

Be it said that such music would kill the best efforts of 
any singer Had Jeritza made her American debut in 
Turandot she could never have attained the sudden fame 
that was deservedly hers. The same is true of the others 
in the cast—Lauri-Volpi, Martha Attwood, the humorists, 
the kings, and so on. No talent or ability however great 
could put flesh on these dry bones or put beauty into this 
tage line lo criticise any of the singers for what is obvi- 
ously the fault of the composer would be unjust. 

La Vestace, NovemMBer 25 

lhe second performance this season of La Vestale was 
given on Thanksgiving evening. The cast included Ros: 
Vonselle as Giulia, in which role the soprano was in more 
than usual glorious voice. Miss Penselle is in better voice 
this season than ever before. Those who have heard her in 
recent years must wonder just what that means. She has 


always seemed at the acme of vocal perfection. Perhaps it 
is that her audicnces are gaining in appreciation ge 
De Luce as Cinna, Matzenauer as the High Priestess, and 
Ezio Pinza as the Pontifex Maximus, in which role he eande 
his debut this season, were worthy associates. The ballet 
came in for a goodly share of the applause. Maestro Serafin 
was at the « r’s stand 


MADAME 


miduct 
NOVEMBER 25 
Che Thanksgiving matinee bill at the Metropolitan was, 
this year, not Parsifal but Madame Butterfly and Le 
Rossignol. After the Turandot performance on Wednes 
day night it was truly a delight to hear the real Puccini on 
Thursday. What a difference! It is hard to imagine the 


BUTTERFLY AND Lr ROSSIGNOL, 


great master who made Butterfly having also made Turan- 
dot The one, all magnificent melody, the other—nothing! 

The performance of Butterfly was in every way worthy 
of the greatness of the work. Florence Easton is an ideal 
Cio-Cio-San. Like Puccini himself, she conceives the emo- 
tions of the heroine in Occidental, not Oriental guise. 
Japanese in its concept. No doubt! Its makers merely 


took an old tale 


Japanese 


of seduction and desertion and put it into 


setting without worrying about truth. Truth may 


be stranger than fiction—it is also far duller. There is far 
more interest in fiction than there ever can be in truth. 
Mme. Easton realizes this, She does not subdue her passion 
to Japanese truth but interprets it, as Puccini interpreted 
it, in a purely Occidental manner. This great artist has a 
voice to sing with, has the traditions of the operatic art; 
but she has still more than that, she has the skill of a 
magnificent tragedienne. She could no doubt play the 


spoken drama quite as well as the actresses of fame 
done it, and her singing of it, added to Puccini's 
poignant music, makes of it a thrilling spectacle that the 
spoken drama could never approach. 

ume, Easton was well supported by Marion Telva as 
Suzuki, who made of this sympathetic role a splendidly 
emotional picture. Martinelli’s Pinkerton was all that could 
be wished for. The gradual change from the irresponsible 


part in 
“ ho have 


youth to the man of remorse and regret was splendidly por- 
trayed, and his singing was vigorous, impassioned and col- 
orful. In this role he is a great lover. As to the U. S. 
Consul, Sharpless, in the hands of Scotti it could not be 
better done rhe singing part of this role is not of great 
importance Such as it is, Scotti fulfilled its every need 
adequately Quite another matter is its histrionic side, 
and here Scotti need fear no rival. He makes of a role 


that might well be considered of secondary importance one 
of the features of the work. In a play of sympathetic 
characters—for one likes the mall, even the faithless Pink- 
erton—Scotti's part stands out as of especial charm. An- 











MUSICAL COURIER 


other small role—very small—is that of the Uncle-Priest. 
It was done by Gustafson with great force and impressive- 
ness and in its few lines of music this young artist’s lovely 
voice was pleasantly in evidence. He is well cast in the 
part. It is only a pity there is not more of it. To com- 
plete a cast as nearly perfect as may be, Dorothea Flexer 
was Kate Pinkerton, Bada was Goro, Malatesta was Yama- 
dori, Quintina and Reschiglian Yukuside and the Imperial 
Commissary respectively. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 

A long afternoon was filled out with” Stravinsky’s Le 
Rossignol with Marion Talley as the Nightingale—Ina 
Jourskaya, Alfio Tedesco, Adamo Didur, Gustav Schuetzen- 


dorf, James Wolfe, Max Altglass, Millo Picco, Giordano 
Paltrinieri, Charlotte Ryan, Mary Bonetti and Henriette 
Wakefield. After Puccini the music sounded very thin 


It was conducted by Serafin. 
RiGoLetto, NovEMBER 26 

At the performance of Rigoletto at the Metropolitan, on 
November 26, Mr. Basiola might readily be forgiven for any 
shortcomings in his presentation of the title role since he 
was again called upon at short notice to take the place of 
Mr. Danise. Marion Talley was Gilda, singing the role in 
which she made her debut, and making the same hit with 
the audience that she did then. Lauri-Volpi was the Duke, 


and emotionless. 


singing with a restraint uncommon for him and adding 
greatly thus to his artistic standard. Ezio Pinza, the new 
bass, made a satisfactory Sparafucile, and Merle Alcock 


had every opportunity to display her opulent vocal resources 
in the role of Maddalena, which she did to everyone’s satis- 
faction. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 

NoveMBER 27 (MATINEE) 

One of the Metropolitan's very best Tannhausers was 
given on Saturday afternoon, with lovely Mme. Jeritza as 
Elizabeth, in fine voice and as fascinating as ever. Rudolph 
Laubenthal repeated his well-known impersonation of Tann- 
hauser. Mme, Matzenauer was an imposing Venus and 
Editha Fleisher, appearing for the first time as the shepherd, 
sang charmingly. Messrs. Whitehill and Bender were at the 
head of the male contingent and added to the cast’s gener- 
ally high standard of singing. There was an audience which 
filled the house and packed every inch of standing room 
something which does not always happen at a matinee of 
German opera. Mr. Bodanzky was in the pit. 

La Boneme, NoveMBER 27 

On November 27, the tragic gayety of Puccini's La Boheme 

once more flashed across the Metropolitan stage and provided 


TANNHAUSER, 
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is perhaps no question which is more acute in 


There 
the study of singing than that of the requirements necessary 


for the successful cultivation of the voice. The suggested 
equipment consists of everything possible, ranging from the 
old time dictum of voice, voice, voice, to a musical education 
which a Beethoven might have envied, and an assortment of 
languages which would shame an Ellis Island interpreter. 
To the student faced with the necessity of deciding how best 
to spend his energies, the problem of deciding just which of 
the many suggestions for his education he should adopt is 
an acute one, for generally speaking his time and money 
are limited. Must he study languages, sight-reading, harm- 
ony, counterpoint, composition, style, interpretation, diction, 
in order to learn how to sing? 

To the writer, the condition of the singing world of today 
supplies an effective answer. The vocal field literally teams 
with singers who are good musicians, good linguists, have 
studied sight-reading, etc., but whose singing is of a char- 
acter which will never bring them any great measure of 
success. In the first place the quality of tone which they 
emit is frequently not even pleasant to the ear, and in a 
majority of cases despite the study of diction and inter- 
pretation they are incapable of giving a song effective de- 
livery for the simple reason that their vocal technic is of 
so poor quality as to prevent their intentions from reaching 
the audience. The world in general has been taught to 
appreciate the absolute necessity for the violinist to have a 
violin of fine quality in order that he may be able to play 
effectively. No matter how great he may be, his greatness 
when filtered through the medium of a poor violin would 
not prove to be very satisfactory to the listeners. Is the 
situation in which the singer finds himself so very different? 
The chief difference lies of course in the fact that the 
singer makes use of words as well as of music and by 
means of the development of skill in delivery is often able 
to compensate for lack of tonal beauty in his voice. It 
will hardly be advanced, however, that this is the true pur- 
pose of singing, for if the interpretation of the poem is 
the most important feature, then recitation with a musical 
accompaniment would suffice. That this form of musical 
entertainment is decidely unpopular offers evidence that the 
demand is for a singing tone. To be sure good interpreta- 
tion is welcomed, particularly by the musically trained; but 
the enjoyment of beautiful tone quality is possible to one 
unacquainted with musical literature, and generally speaking 
the latter is more liable to be free from prejudice than the 
former. The one is inclined to take the will for the deed, 
excusing a singer’s technical incompetency on account of his 
fine interpretative gifts, while the other, unacquainted with 
singers’ means of expression is liable to find many of them 
merely amusing. It is a highly interesting and illuminative 
fact that much of the singing which has received the stamp 
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an evening of contrasts in its mournful and sprightly musical 
variety. Elisabeth Rethberg, as Mimi, her golden voice 
clear and true to pitch throughout the opera, brought forth 
all the pathos and wistful beauty of the role’s requisitions. 
She was an appealing figure, quite worthy of the handsome 
Rodolfo, the latter character in the capable hands of Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi. Mr. Lauri-Volpi’s splendid tenor measured its 
usual high standard of tone quality and gave ample evidence 
of ease and flexibility in his manner of using it. His- 
trionically he offered a picturesque portrayal of the tempera- 
mental young scribe and was as sincere in his passionate grief 
at Mimi’s death as he was convincingly light-hearted and 
merry in the earlier scenes. Louise Hunter was a sprightly 
Musetta and gave her Waltz Song a skilled and artistic 
delivery. She was vivacious and colorful in voice and man- 
ner and provided a scintillating foil to the more gentle seam- 
stress. Scotti’s familiar Marcello made the fourth of the 
quartet. George Cehanovsky proved excellent in his delinea- 
tion of Schaunard and gave a representation of the character 
that was noticeably good. In keeping with the artistic merit 
of the principals were Ananian as Benoit, Tedesco as 
Parpignol, Rothier as Colline, Malatesta as Alcindoro and 
Ananian as a Sergeant. Vincenzo Bellezza conducte d. 
Sunpbay Nicut Concert, NoveEMBEerR 28 

Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, was presented as soloist 
at the fourth of the Sunday night concerts at the Metro- 
politan. Mr. Orloff a short time previously had made his 
debut recital in New York, but this was his first appearance 
here with orchgstra, and that he was equally successful on 
this occasion was evident from the rapt attention of the 
audience and from the spontaneous applause which followed 
his offerings. He gave a brilliant performance of the 
Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto, the orchestra lending 
excellent support under the baton of Giuseppe Bamboschek. 
In addition he was heard in a group of solos, playing the 
scherzo in B minor, ¢ ‘hopin ; etude in D flat major, Scriabine, 
and tarantelle, Liszt, in all of which he displayed his usual 
impeccable technic and masterly interpretation. This con- 
cert also was of particular interest in that Louise Lerch, 
soprano, and Dorothea Flexer, the two young artists hailing 
from Allentown, were heard in and a duet. They 
were well received, especially in the duet from Tschaikow- 
sky’s Pique-Dame, and gave further evidence of their grow- 
ing popularity at the Broadway house. Vittorio Fullin, Ezio 
Pinza and Millo Picco, as well as the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra, all contributed their share to the enjoy- 
ment of the program. ’ 


solos 


of approval of the educated musician and critic often finds 
little favor with the general public. Familiarity does not 
necessarily breed contempt, but it often ,breeds indifference 
and we can often accustom ourselves to that which at first 
was found to be of unpleasant character. Emphasis upon 
interpretation diverts attention from the actual tonal quality, 
and consequently singing is tolerated, even seemingly enjoyed, 
when the quality of the tone produced is almost unpleasant. 
Unfortunately, general opinion and often so-called expert 
opinion holds that the tone quality of a is decided 
in advance for the singer much as his external appearance 
is. Careful study of the factors which govern tone quality 
would seem to indicate that while certain characteristics of 
the tone are impossible to change, yet these have comparatively 
little to do with the case, since the average production is of 


voice 


a type which reveals chiefly externally acquired character 
istics, the inherent ones being seldom, if ever, brought out. 
Until a voice has been freed from faulty habits and its 


true quality developed it is impossible to predict just what 
this will be, and advance judgments regarding the worth 
of a voice are unreliable and almost invariably incorrect. 
It cannot be too strongly affirmed that good singing depends 
upon adequate vocal technic and that without the ability to 
produce good tone quality throughout the range of the voice, 
a singer does not realize his possibilities as a singer, but must 
fall back upon his ability as an interpreter to carry him 
through. This, however, is not singing and has no right 
to be called singing. There has been every endeavor on 
the part of those who advocate the importance of interpre- 


tation and minimize the necessity for good tonal quality 
to disparage the endeavor to secure a uniformly good 
quality and even to ridicule it. Tonal beauty they assert 
is inferior to excellence in delivery. The reason for this is 


clear enough. To teach so-called dramatic interpretation 
is easy, anybody with a knowledge of music and some idea 
of dramatic principles can do this, but to locate and eradicate 
faulty habits of voice production not only requires an entirely 
different type of knowledge, but requires endless patience 
and persistence on the part of both pupil and teacher. 


La Forge-Bertimen Studios 

Frank La Forge accompanied Lawrence Tibbett in the 
All-American Concert given at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
November 17. Mr. Tibbett included in his selections The 
Hills, which is one of the later compositions of Mr. La 
Forge and is already very popular. r 

Frances Fattmann, soprano, and Myrtle Alcorn, pianist, 
gave a joint recital through Station WRNY.on November 18. 
Mrs. Fattmann opened the program with Ah! Love But a 
Day, Beach, and followed with In the Silent Night and 
Floods of Spring, by Rachmaninoff. She has a well-placed 
voice of beautiful quality and it has remarkable resonance 
which makes her radio work exceptionally fine. Miss Alcorn 
was heard in two groups of piano solos; she also played Mrs. 
Fattmann’s accompaniments. Miss Alcorn’s interpretation 
of a group of Palmgren compositions was very interesting. 
She plays with deep feeling and understanding. On the 
whole, these two young artists provided a most enjoyable 
hour. 

Edna Bachman, 
Catherine Lorilliard 
November ..18. 


soprano, was soloist at a meeting of the 
Wolfe Art Club at Grace Church on 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los ANnGeLes, CaL.—The first popular concert of the sea- 
son by the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra was given 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium, with a capacity audience 
in, attendance. The Coronation March (Meyerbeer) opened 
a well chosen and agreeably contrasted program. The Unfin- 
ished Symphony of Schubert received a rendition by Mr. 
Rothwell and the orchestra that called for an ovation. Alice 
Gentle, soloist of the day, then sang Massenet’s Pleurez Mes 
Yeux with fine tonal and dramatic effect. Her second num- 
ber was Saint-Saéns’ aria from Samson and Delilah, My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice. In response to insistent applause 
she sang Bizet’s Habanera from Carmen. She delighted the 
audience and received a large number of floral offerings. 
Moussorgsky’s A Night on a Lonely Mountain, was a nov- 
elty; it showed interesting pictorial effects and had a con- 
siderable number of points of beauty. Czibunka’s Fly Minuet 
was an agreeable contrast. Part of it was repeated on 
demand. Tschaikowsky’s Capriccio Italien completed the 
program, 

Louise Homer appeared as the first attraction on the Audi- 
torium Artist Series, sponsored by George Leslie Smith, at 
the Philharmonic Auditorium. © Her splendid contralto 
proved equal to the diversified program, displaying remark- 
able volume and tone quality, exceptionally fine diction and 
dramatic fervor, She also sang in addition to her program, 
two numbers by Sidney Homer, her husband, who was in 
the audience—General William Booth Enters into Heaven 
and How's My Boy. Mr, Homer was called to share with 
her the ovation which followed. Rudolph Ganz’ exquisite 
song, What Is Love, was well adapted to Mme. Homer's 
voice. Elizabeth Alexander proved a fine accompanist. 

The baritone, Louis Graveure, packed the Philharmonic 
Auditorium with an enthusiastic audience, opening the Tues- 
day Evening Artists’ Course under the management of 
L. E. Behymer. He divided his program into four groups, 
German, Old English, French, and English and American. 
His voice rang through the auditorium with great effect. 
His low tones were rich and clear, the upper register aimost 
lyric in quality, while his middle register was mellow and 
resonant. To his exceptional vocal equipment he added fine 
dramatic and interpretive qualities. Each song was a fin- 
ished gem and in response to enthusiastic applause he was 
generous with encores. His accompanist, Bryceson Treharne, 
gave exceptionally fine support and also played solos. 

The Olga Steeb Piano School gave its first children’s 
recital before a filled hall. 

Edmund Myer has returned from a three months’ tour 
of the East. 

Gladys Grace Hill, soprano, and Charles Wakefield Cad 
man, playing his own compositions, gave a joint program 
at Bovard Auditorium. U.S.C. 

The Ellis Club opened its season at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium under the direction of conductor J. B. Poulin. 
Ruth Reynold, contralto, was soloist and Mrs. Hennion 
Robinson was accompanist. 

Hortense Barnhart-Jones, mezzo-soprano of New York, 
is home for a visit with her parents. Many social events 
are being given in her honor. She will present several pro- 
grams before returning. 

Francesca Falk Miller won the prize for the poem for 
the Rose Bowl (Pasadena ) official song. Carrie Jacobs 
Bond will write the music. 

Grace Wood Jess, singer of folk songs in costume, left 
for a short tour. She gives two programs each in Seattle 
and -Yakima and one in Spona, Bosseman, Mont., Montana 
State College and Great Falls. Then she returns to Cali 
fornia singing in Glendale, Los Angeles, Santa Anna and 
San Pedro. After Christmas she goes East to Milwaukee, 
Detroit, etc. 8. be Fi 

BERKELEY, CAL. 

Berke.ey, Car.—The California Music League Symphony 
Orchestra gave the first program of the season in Harmon 
Gymnasium. Dr. Modeste Alloo, professor of music in the 
University of California and conductor of the orchestra, led 
his forces in a brilliant program of Russian music, featuring 
Glazunoff’s sixth symphony as a closing number. Antonio de 
Grassi is the new concertmaster of the orchestra. 

Elizabeth Simpson presented one of her artist-pupils, Mary 
Rebin Steiner, a talented young girl of fourteen, in a recital 
at the Beret Piano Club House. The program was of 
wide range and gave the young artist an opportunity to inter- 
pret Bach, Weber, Schubert, Chopin, Schutt and MoskowSki. 
Bertrand Lurie, violinist, assisted with a group of selected 
numbers. 

A joint piano-vocal-recital, rendered by the pupils of George 
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Kruger and J. Courtland Cooper, was given at the Twentieth 
Century Club House. Nine advanced artist-pupils gave a 
splendid program. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, with Alfred 
Hertz conducting, gave its initial concert of the winter sea- 
son in Harmon Gymnasium. The program repre sented the 
older masters in such offerings as Schumann’s Symphony and 
the Egmont Overture of Beethoven. The Swan of Tuonela 
(Sibelius) and the Dance Rhapsody (Delius) closed a pro- 
gram which evoked considerable enthusiasm, H. M. R. 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Lone Beacu, Cat.—Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto, 
presented by Katheryn Coffield at the Hotel Virginia, was 
the second offering for the season in the Seven Arts Course. 
Miss Ver Haar brought to Long Beach an unusual program 
of delightful songs, in that the majority of them were new 
to her audience. Her program proved, however, merely a 
background for the delightful” little songs she gave quite 
spontaneously to her appreciative listeners. The Du Christ 
avec ardeur, from Bemberg’s Joan of Arc, was a triumph 
of clear dramatic reading and tone. © del mio amato ben, 
Donaudy; Stornelli atrice, Respighi, and Nebbie, Respighi, 
of the opening group, were notably fine. Miss Ver Haar was 
accompanied by Bertha Hagen, whose piano numbers added 
much ta the concert. 

The second symphony concert, by the Long Beach Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the leadership of Leonard J. Walker, 
was given to an appreciative audience at the en 
Auditorium. A well balanced program, with Haydn’s Sur- 
prise Symphony, demonstrated the musical ability of this 
group of forty-five talented men who are striving to place 
symphony music permanently in the hearts of Long Beach 
music lovers. Maurice H. Koehler, concertmaster, con 
tributed two solos. Legende, Wieniawski, and Meditation 
from Thais, Massenet, were artistically given. 

The Opera Reading Club, with Dr. Frank Nagel as pianist- 
lecturer, heard at the Ebell Club Auditorium a masterly in 
terpretation of Cavalleria Rusticana, sung in English. 
Santuzza’s part was sung by Patrice Robazzo, a young ( ‘ali 
fornian, who is making a name for herself and who is about 
to go to Italy to finish her musical studies. Lola and Lucia 
were given by Ruth Fisher, Turiddu by Dan Gridley, and 
Alfio by M. McElroy Johnston. Dr. Nagel’s comments are 
most illuminating, and the ensemble work of the quartet in 
the mass was inspiringly given. M. T...H. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

PortLaAND, Ore.—A sold-out house greeted the Mischa 
Elman String Quartet. The organization, which appeared 
under the management. of Steers & Coman, played works by 
Haydn, Beethoven and Tschaikowsky. It was a big night 
at the Public Auditorium. 

The Portland Junior Symphony Orchestra (eighty-five 
gifted children) gave its first concert of its third season in 
the Public Auditorium, playing Mendelssohn's Italian Sym 
phony Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre and Grieg’s Peer Gynt 
suite No. 1. Conductor Jacques Gershkovitch may well be 
proud of what he has accomplished with the orchestra, which 
has a complete instrumentation. y 


Helen Stanley Sings Butterfly 


For the past four seasons a favorite artist with the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company, Helen Stanley received an 
ovation after her recent performance of the title role of 
Madame Butterfly. “Her second aria, One Fine Day; won 
the greatest applause of the evening,” comments the critic 
of the Evening Bulletin. “Helen Stanley Delights” was the 
headline of the Inquirer, adding “She has never done finer 
work here. She sang with fulness and freedom, indulged in 
no vocal or histrionic extravagances, but gave a consistent 
and compelling characterization of the famous little Geisha.” 
The Ledger found her “a splendid C io Cio San, both in voice 
and in action. She scored a tremendous success with the 
beautiful aria of the second act, and her duet with Mr. 
Althouse at the close of the first act was one of the high 
spots of the performance.” While the Record found her 
“a graceful and appealing Butterfly, her singing being 
especially beautiful in the second act, the One Fine Day aria 
and all the music of her role finding instant response from 
the audience.” 


Six Dates in Seven Days for Melius. 
Luella Melius, soprano, will fill six dates in seven days 
early in December. They are: December 6, Kenosha ( Wis.) ; 
December 7, Normal (Ill.); 8, Orchestra Hall, Chicago : 
9, University of Illinois, Urbana (11.); 10, University of 
Illinois (Urbana), and December 12 at Bowling Green (Ky.). 
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Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Among some of the recent activities of artist-pupils from 
the Estelle Liebling studio are the following interesting 
facts: 

Hope Hampton, moving picture star, who has been a 
Liebling pupil for the past two years, has begun to rehearse 
in the new Carle Carleton operetta, The Lace Petticoat. In 
the same production are two other Liebling pupils, Ruth 
Matlock and Betty Schafer. 

Frances Sebel was re-engaged for the third time as solo 
ist for the oratorio produced by The Freiheit Singing So 
ciety at Carnegie Hall, November 20. 

Betty Lawrence, returning from a thirteen weeks’ tour of 
the Publix Theaters, was re-engaged by the same manage 
ment for another tour, which began at the Rivoli Theater 
November 13, 

At the luncheon of the Woman Pays Club, at which Estelle 
Liebling was guest of honor, the following artist-pupils of 
Miss Liebling sang: Joan Ruth, Stella Norelli, Devora 
Nadworney and Frances Sebel. 

On November 13 Mana-Zucca presented a program of her 
compositions at the Liebling Studio. On the program ap 
peared Mme. Roeseler, Devora Nadworney, Frances Sebel, 
Dorothy Miller, Celia Branz, Jessie Slatis, Mae Lawson, 
Beatrice Belkin, Delphine March, Mary Leila Patterson, 
Anna Tyson and Judith de Haan. 

Mae Haft and Harriet Goldberg have been engaged by 
Erno Rappe to sing at the Academy of Music. Beatrice 
Belkin was engaged to sing at the Meserole Theater, Brook 
lyn, November 15 and at the Roebling Theater, in Brooklyn, 


the week of November 22. 





Williamson Lectures at Guilmant School 


John Finley Williamson, conductor of the Dayton West 
minster Choir, was the guest of the Guilmant School, 
Wednesday afternoon, November 24, when he delivered a 
lecture on conducting before the student body. Mr. William 
son made his subject of intense interest to his hearers. A 
schedule of work was outlined in detail, intended for a choir 
of untrained voices which the majority of organists are called 
upon to direct. The special points were cleverly covered, 
with special stress given to correct breathing, resonance, 
posture and diction, 

Mr. Williamson spoke with enthusiasm and authority and 
frequently referred to the methods employed by his famous 
Choir and School for Choir Directors, which he directs. 
In addition to the students a large number of friends of the 
school, including prominent organists and choral conductors, 
were present, 


Preceding the lecture Dr. William C. Carl, director of 
the Guilmant School, gave a luncheon to Mr. Williamson 
at the Café Lafayette. Among those present were John 


Finley Williamson, Mrs. Williamson, Mrs. H. E. Talbott, 
Martin H, Hanson, H. O. Osgood, Walter E. Koons, Ray 
Brown and David Hugh semen, crganist of the Dayton 
Choir, a post-graduate of the Guilmant School 


“Most Proficient Negro Choir” Gives Recital 


At the Orange High School Auditorium on November 23 
a recital of particular merit was given by the Most Pro 
ficient Negro Choir in America, of which Wilson Lamb 
is the capable conductor. They gave a delightful program 
which included a variety of numbers ranging from Bach's 
Oh, God, Thou Faithful, to negro spirituals by surleigh and 
Smith. Deserving of particular praise was this organiza 
tion’s rendition of Hile’s Hushed in Death, which comprised 
some effective climaxes. Di Laso’s Echo Song was another 
number which was performed with such artistry and effec 
tiveness that a repetition was demanded, The ensemble work 
of this body of choristers is particularly commendable and 
they follow the wishes of the leader with a uniformity and 
blending of tonal effects that are delightful. Mr. Lamb's 
skill as a choir director brings laudable results. The soloist 
of the evening was Carroll Clark, whose baritone voice 
added considerably to the evening’s enjoyment. Cora Wynn 
Alexander was the choir’s accompanist, while Andrades 
Lindsey assisted Mr. Clark at the piano 
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1cAGO.— Maier and Pattison, the invincible keyboard 
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popular recital artist. His program at the Goodman The- 
ater on the same afternoon, November 21, was not only 
tastefully arranged, but also beautifully sung, and revealed 
Mr. Echols an artist of refinement, intelligence and talent. 
We heard him in Scarlatti’s O Cessate di Piagarmi, Cac- 
cini’s Amarilli, Donaudy’s Vaghissima Sembianza, numbers 
by Malloy, Roland Farley and Mrs, H. H. A. Beach and 
the Le Reve from Massenet’s Manon, in which he disclosed 
a tenor voice of pleasing quality, brilliant in the upper reg- 
ister and a lovely mezza-voce. He had fine success at the 
hands of a good sized audience. 
CiaupiA Muzio 1n Uptown Civic Series 
Gorgeous singing, fit for a Queen, was set forth by Claudia 
Muzio also on Sunday afternoon, at the Arcadia Auditorium, 
marking the fourth concert in the popular Uptown Civic 
Concert Series. An intelligent artist, Muzio knows exactly 
how to sing for opera as well as for concert audiences. To 
say that she completely captivated the vast audience on this 
occasion will demonstrate her popularity as a concert artist. 
Her cleverly arranged program contained several groups of 
songs between each group an operatic aria. She was fairly 
lionized and encores became the order of the day. 
Kart Reckzen Directs Massep CHorus 
Under the efficient leadership of Karl Reckzeh, a massed 
male chorus, made up of the Gesangverein Harmonie, the 
Saengerbund Freiheit, Orpheus Mannerchor, the Senefelder 
Liederkranz, members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
gave a concert at Orchestra Hall, also on Sunday afternoon. 
Vigorous, powerful singing was put into the various chorales 
by this massed body, which produced a tone that was beau- 
tiful both in fortissimo and pianissimo and showed the result 
of Karl Reckzeh’s diligent training. Mr. Reckzeh is a most 
successful piano pedagogue here and as choral and orches- 
tral conductor has proven that he is as capable as in his 
other capacities. He is a fine conductor, one who under- 
stands the art of choral singing, and to him is due credit 
for this most successful concert. 
Avotto Crus Sings Excerpts 
For the opening concert of its season, the Apollo “Musical 
Club, Harrison M. Wild, conductor, contented itself with 
singing a program of oratorio excerpts instead of the usual 
full oratorio. Bach, Handel, Rossini Verdi, Mendelssohn, 
Elgar, Hadley and Sir Hubert Parry were the composers 
chosen. Marie Sundelius, soprano, proved a fine soloist and 
won the hearts of the listeners. The Apollo Club is now 
making a drive for an endowment fund and it is hoped that 
such a worthy organization will receive the support it so 
well deserves, as in the past it has stood for so much in the 
way of fine choral singing and set such a high standard 
which it will have to continually live up to, but which it 
cannot do without public support. May we again have the 
flawless, vigorous, spirited performances to which the Apollo 
Musical Club under Conductor Wild’s leadership has accus- 
tomed us in years gone by! 
SPALDING AND BrASLAU 
Sophie Braslau and Albert Spalding were the artists pre- 
senting the Kinsolving Musical Morning at the Blackstone, 
November 23. Spalding, one of the most satisfying violinists 
before the public today, charmed the select audience with 
brilliant renditions of the Tartini A major concerto, and 
numbers by Frescobaldi, Brahms-Hochstein, Schumann, 
Schubert, Chopin, Wieniawski and Sarasate. Miss Braslau 
proved a great favorite when after some rather gloomy 
songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Arensky, Rachmaninoff and 
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Ravel, she added some gay numbers by Jacobson, Dubois 
and Purcell-Moffatt. Miss Braslau is quite happy in these 
gayer numbers and she adds considerably to her listeners’ 
enjoyment by including them on her program. 
SyMPHONY’s TUESDAY SERIES 

Rachmaninoff’s Symphony in E minor, Chabrier’s Joyeuse 
Marche, Interlude and Waltz scene from the Strauss opera 
Intermezzo and Liszt’s symphonic poem, Les Preludes, made 
up the program for the third concert in the Chicago Sym- 
phony’s Tuesday afternoon series, November 23. These are 
all familiar numbers and received splendid readings under 
Stock’s baton. 

Witt Rocers anp De ReszKe SINGERS 

Will Rogers and the De Reszke Singers entertained a 
large audience at Orchestra Hall, November 23, with a fine 
program. The De Reszke Singers’ offerings were num- 
bers by Mark Andrews, Wood, Oley Speaks, Walt, Molloy, 
Terry, Foster and a Negro spiritual, in which they did same 
admirable singing as quartet singing goes. Will Rogers 
both amused and interested the listeners with his bright 
humor and philosophy. He is indeed a unique entertainer. 


Lucite MANKER AT KimBALL HAL 

Lucille Manker, pianist, who returned last fall from an 
extensive stay in Italy, where she coached with her former 
teacher, Ernesto Consolo, made her re-entry in a recital at 
Kimball Hall, November 23. She played her well arranged 
program beautifully and met with the full approval of the 
audience. 

Cuicaco Bacu CHorus 

Living up to its name, the C hicago Bach Chorus presented 
an entire Bach program for its first concert of the season at 
Orchestra Hall, November 18. As are all choruses under 
the able leadership of William Boeppler, the Bach Chorus is 
a well trained, finely balanced and earnest choral organiza- 
tion. They put spirited, colorful singing into the first chorus 
from the cantata, Frue dich, erloste Schar, and several other 
choruses and chérales and earned the enthusiastic approval 
of the large audience. 

To lend variety to the program there were organ solos 
rendered by Edward Rechlin, of New York, and violin num- 
bers by Jacques Gordon, violinist and concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Rechlin proved that he 
is a past master of the organ and a Bach interpreter par ex- 
cellence. The E major violin concerto had expert handling 
in the hands of Jacques Gordon, whose performance of this 
and several shorter numbers was nothing short of brilliant. 


Luecta Me ius in Benerit Concert 

Luella Melius proved her box office value by crowding 
Orchestra Hall on November 19, when she appeared in a 
concert for the benefit of the Martha Washington Home 
for Dependent Crippled Children. Her brilliant coloratura 
rang clear and true and she poured forth beautiful tones 
in the Caro Nome from Rigoletto, Charmant Oiseau from 
The Pearl of Brazil and the Bell Song from Lakme. Her 
success was nothing short of a sensation at the hands of 
an audience which would not be satisfied. She had the 
piano accompaniments of Herbert Jolinson, and flute accom- 
paniments of Justus Gelfius. 

Durno Pupm Creates INTEREST IN OwN STATE 

Indiana is one state which belicves in furthering the in- 
terests of its native talent. Louise Hoffman, the young 
pianist who was prominent in the recent Sesquicentennial 
music student contest, winning first the Indiana state, then the 
Great Lakes district and finally honorable mention in Phila- 
delphia on November 1, has been engaged by the Matinee 
Musicale of Kokomo (Ind.) for a concert November 21, and 
by the Music League of Logansport (Ind.) for December 6. 
Miss Hoffman, who is only nineteen years old, has been a 
pupil of Jeannette Durno since her sixteenth year. 

OrcHestra Gives BEETHOVEN CONCERT 

When playing Beethoven, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and Conductor Stock are in their greatest element and none 
can surpass them in this particular composer’s works. Thus 
the regular pair of concerts of November 19 and 20, for 
which the program was devoted wholly to Beethoven, will 
long be remembered, for it was eloquence itself from the 
Prometheus overture, through the stirring Eroica Symphony, 
a Polonaise for strings, and the C minor Piano Concerto 
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with Mischa Levitzki as soloist. A most impressive concert, 
in which the orchestra proved a body of virtuosi. 

No more brilliant interpreter for the C minor concerto 
could have been chosen than Mischa Levitzki, whose masterly 
performance of this invigorating number quickened the 
pulse and held his listeners spellbound. At its conclusion 
enthusiasm ran high and this extraordinary artist, as ever, 
was given an overwhelming ovation at the hands of an audi- 
ence which showed its appreciation of a remarkable rendi- 
tion. Levitzki is a great favorite here and he has long ago 
endeared himself to Chicagoans. 

CotumBia Scnoor or Music Notes 

The Columbia School of Music Association, which is an 
organization composed of past and present students of the 
school, as well as the faculty, held its first meeting of the 
year on November 17, and in spite of the inclement weather 
a goodly number turned out to hear an excellent program 
given by Ruth Ray, violinist; Frank Bennett, baritone, and 
Minnie Mansfield, pianist. The artists proved their popu- 
larity by being forced to respond to many encores. Plans 
formed by the Association call for many interesting social 
and musical events during the current season. 

Class work in piano, under the direction of Gretchen 
Burger, of the faculty, has started in the Riverside public 
schools with a registration of 106 from the first four grades. 

The first concert in the Orchestra Hall series given by the 
Columbia School Symphony Orchestra, Ludwig Becker, con- 
ductor, will be given February 3, and will enlist the services 
of the following soloists: Helen B. Lawrence, pianist; Aldo 
Del Missier, violinist, and Arthur Kraft, tenor. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NorTes 

The Conservatory presents a radio program each Sunday 
over the WGN Chicago Tribune Radio Station at 5:30 
p.m. The program for Sunday, November 28, will be given 
by Esther Goodwin, contralto, and Edgar Rice, baritone. 

The Dramatic Art and Expression classes are now the 
largest in the history of the Conservatory. Several plays will 
be presented during the season, the first one of which will 
take place in the first part of December. 

Louise Winter, soprano, and Silvio Scionti, pianist, gave 
the musical program for the Etude Radio Hour broadcasted 
by WLS the Sears-Roebuck Station, November 16. 

Reuben Marcus, artist-student of Jacques Gordon, has been 
appointed concertmaster of the Chicago Civic Orchestra. 
Mr. Marcus recently played the obligato solo in the Pre- 
lude to The Deluge by Saint-Saéns in the concert given by 
the orchestra in the Auditorium of the Hyde Park High 
School. 


Koper AND ArENptT Pupits Hearp 

Artist-pupils of Georgia Kober and Else Harthan Arendt, 
prominent members of the Sherwood Music School faculty, 
were heard in recital on November 23. Pianists emanating 
from Miss Kober’s studios are well trained and show the 
result of this pianist’s efficiency in imparting her wealth of 
musical knowledge to others. ‘Those who reflected credit 
upon Miss Kober on this occasion were Alverna Stetzler, 
who opened the program with the first movement of the 
MacDowell Sonata Eroica; Theodore Sauer, Treva Richard- 
son, Thelma Wharton, Elizabeth Lovell, and Patricia McPike 
brought the program to a close with the Schytte C sharp 
minor concerto, with Miss Kober at the second piano. Marion 
Schroeder and Elizabeth Sifers were Else Harthan Arendt’s 
creditable pupils, and they gave a fine account of themselves, 
undoubtedly making their able teacher proud of them. 

Caturyn Biy Utescu 

Early November found Cathryn Bly Utesch, soprano, sing- 
ing at these various places: November 3, Ogden Park 
Chapter, Order Eastern Star; 4, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Radio Station WEBH; 5, River Forest Chapter, Order 
Eastern Star; 10, Hotel Sherman, Radio Station WLS, 
soloist with Allerton Glee Club; 12, Arche Club, with 
Chieago Concert Company; 14, Drexel Park Presbyterian 
Church (directed Maunder’s cantata, The Song of Thanks- 
giving. ) ' 

RENE LuNp’s ProGRAM 

During the month of December, Rene Lund, baritone, 
soloist at the People’s Liberal Church, will sing the following 
program of songs: December 5, Return Unto Thy Rest 
(Pughe-Evans) ; 12, God Is a Spirit (Scott) ;° 19, O Lord 
Our Lord (Thayer); 26, Christmas Bells (Liddle) and 
Glory to God in the Highest (Harker). The services of the 


‘People’s Liberal Church are broadcast every Sunday morning 


at 10:30 o'clock by Station WBCN. 
Marion Arice McAree To Europe 

Marion Alice McAfee, concert soprano, who has _con- 
tinually won fine success since her Chicago debut in 1925, is 
sailing from New York, December 4, on the S.S. Paris 
for further study abroad. Miss McAfee will be located 
indefinitely in Italy and France. A small group of friends 
are making this wonderful opportunity possible. 

Jacques. Gorpon SymMpHONY SOLOIST 

American composers, two first performances and Jacques 
Gordon as soloist—this was the musical feast which the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra offered for its regular Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening program of November 26 
and 27. The American composers represented were Charles 
Sanford Skilton and Ernest Schelling. In his Primeval Suite 
Skilton has written a thoroughly American number, which 
is founded on Indian music, clad in Skilton’s skillful 
orchestration. As is most of this composer’s music, it is a 
melodic tale, simply yet brilliantly told. It had many stirring 
moments and the orchestra entered into it with such verve 
and enthusiasm as to give it a spirited performance. The 
audience liked the Skilton number immensely and said so 
with most enthusiastic plaudits. ET 

There is serenity, lovely melody and nobility in Ernest 
Schelling’s violin concerto, and it, too, proved a highly in- 
teresting novelty. It had,an expert interpreter in the concert- 
master, Jacques Gordon, who played the number con amore, 
adding thereby to the listeners’ keen enjoyment. Later he 
played the Mozart E flat major concerto, and gave it a 
rendition better than which could not be desired. Gordon 
scored one of the biggest “hits” of the season, and never was 
success more deserved for he set forth intelligent, beautiful 
playing of the brilliant type. 

The balance of this fine program was made up of these 
numbers—drawn from the standard repertoire—Haydn’s 
Oxford Symphony and Sinding’s Rondo Infinito. The 
orchestra’s readings contained elegance, vigor and enthusiasm, 
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which impressed the auditors keenly and brought forth much 
spontaneous applause. 
Busy Conservatory Notes 

In the recent contest sponsored by the Society of Ameri- 
can Musicians, Leola Aikman, coloratura, has been selected 
as the young artist most worthy of an appearance with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in one of their popular con- 
certs this season. In the preliminary hearing of the contest, 
twenty-one voices were tried. Miss Aikman is an artist- 
student of Bush Conservatory, where she has received all 
her training. 

Paul Stoes, violinist, is listed among the group of talented 
musicians playing this season with the Little Symphony 
Orchestra. 

On Thursday last, Emerson Abernethy, baritone, sang a 
group of songs at the.Uptown Temple, Lawrence Avenue 
and Sheridan Road, assisting Clarence Eddy in his organ 
recital. Since October 1, Mr. Abernethy has been conducting 
the large choir at the Uptown Temple, where his work is 
meeting with well deserved success. 

Nellie Gilmore, soprano, student of Emerson Abernethy, 
recently gave a program for a most appreciative audience at 
the Three Arts Club. Listed among her other interesting 
recital appearances this season are the following: Concert at 
Frankfort (Ind.), under the auspices of the Civic Concert 
Bureau; Christmas recital at Vincennes (Ind.); radio pro- 
gram featuring operatic duets with Emerson Abernethy, bari 
tone, over WMAQ;; song recital at the Sunday afternoon 
service of the Y. M. C. A.; appearance at the last banquet 
at the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 

Lenore Herbst, pianist, from the studio of Cecelia Ray 
Berry, was heard-a short time ago in an interesting recital 
at Bush Conservatory, assisted by George Swigert and 
Isadore Zverow, students of Richard Czerwonky. Miss 
Herbst displayed fine musical feeling and real ability. Mr. 
Swigert and Mr. Zverow contributed keen enjoyment to the 
program, deepening in the audience the fine impression always 
made by students of Richard Czerwonky. 

On November 21, Bernard Helfrich played for Harold 
McCormick at a morning program given at his home. 

George Johnson, baritone, student of Emerson Abernethy, 
has been singing every Saturday evening over WSWS 
(Strauss Building). Mr. Johnson has been engaged as spec- 
ial soloist by the above station and will continue his programs 
throughout the season, JEANNETTE Cox, 


Two Successes for Emily Rosevelt 

Emily Rosevelt, soprano, gave a very successful recital 
before the Woman's Club of New Britain, Conn., on Novem 
ber 16. Many expressed the hope that this talented singer 
might soon be heard in another program. Miss Rosevelt’s 
full, sustained tones and flexibility of voice were displayed to 
great advantage in the Italian group. In the German songs 
she was at her best in the appealing lullaby, Maria Wiegen- 
lied, while her dramatic rendering of the familiar Erlkonig, 





EMILY ROSEVELT 


of Schubert was greatly enjoyed. One of the most striking 
songs of the American group was Hills by LaForge. Many 
encores were demanded. 

On November 19 Miss Rosevelt was again acclaimed by a 
large audience, in Stamford, Conn. Her group of old and 
modern Italian numbers was exquisitely given, while in the 
aria, Wie nathe mir der Schlummer, from von Weber's Der 
Freischutz, Miss Rosevelt revealed her fine dramatic ability 
and this was perhaps the best liked of all her numbers, 
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although the Sleep Song by LaForge was sung with such 
delicacy and beauty of tone that it will linger long in the 
memory of those present. In response to many requests Miss 
Rosevelt added to her program Schubert's Erlkonig, which 
was enthusiastically received. Recalls were given after each 
group. Oliver Denton, pianist, was the. other artist, and 
Florence Wessell played sympathetic accompaniments for 
Miss Rosevelt. 


Chicago Women Musicians Win Success with 
Own Symphony 

Lillian Poenisch, Chicago’s foremost woman clarinettist, 
president of the Woman’s Symphony Orchestral Association 
and general director of the activities of the Woman’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Chicago is a busy person these days. 

Keen, clever, capable as she is, she often finds herself 
put to it to meet a schedule that calls for concerts, rehearsals 
and executive meetings by the score. So it was between ap 
pointments and more or less on the run that the writer seized 
an opportunity to ask her about the future activities of the 
Woman's Symphony Orchestra which gave such a successful 
concert two weeks ago and for which she and her associates 
have worked so hard for more than a year to bring it to 
the present point of excellence. The orchestra is a demo 
cratic organization and its wise young president takes pains 
to keep it so. 

“It's your orchestra,” she tells the members, and they 
respond with a loyalty and zeal that are inspiring. Such 
morale among the more than fifty members was of course 
largely responsible for the success of the orchestra’s last 
concert, held at Goodman Theater, and makes one look for 
ward with interest to the next, which is scheduled to take 
place at the same place on Tuesday evening, December 7 

“The Woman’s Symphony is making its niche in Chicago 
Music,” said Miss Poenisch, interviewed in the lounge of the 
Palmer House. “There is a bigger symphony public here 
than one or two or three or even four orchestras can fill, 
and the splendid response we have had to our concerts last 
year and this shows that we are making friends. Not only is 
there a public at the down-town concerts, but there is oppor 
tunity in the outlying communities and suburban centers. Of 
course, the Woman's Symphony Orchestra is at present a 
novelty, but we are getting recognition for the merits of our 
work, 

“We are infinitely fortunate in having Richard Czerwonky 
as our conductor and I ascribe our success to his skilled and 
inspiring leadership. His interest, advice and wide experience 
have been the biggest factor in the growth and development 
of our orchestra.” 

The writer remarked that he was interested in seeing 
women players of the trombone, the French horn and other 
unfeminine instruments. 

“Yes,” said Miss Poenisch earnestly, “I hope the Woman's 
Orchestra will be an incentive to young women musicians 
everywhere to study the more unusual orchestra instruments 
There is always a demand for players of my own instru 
ment—the clarinet, also the flute, the French horn, the trom 
bone, the trumpet, and especially the oboe. More women are 
taking up the tympani than formerly, but we need—and othet 
orchestras too—more women players of these instruments 

“There are many who play violin, viola and cello ex 
cellently, but there are also so many super-excellent players 
of these instruments that those of average ability—or even 
more than that—can get no recognition, whereas the field for 
these other instruments is almost empty and the good player 
will get quick returns and many ¢ngagements. There is many 
a mediocre player of violin who may have a wonderful 
embochure—that indispensable poise and control of tone at the 
lip that makes a brilliant player of wood-wind or brass 

“So please say for me,” said-this clever musician, capable 
executive and tactful leader of temperamental women 
musicians, that we hope the success of the various women's 
symphonies in this country—in Chicago, in Los Angeles, in 
New York—will show the world that because women do 
not meet the demand as good jazz players, they are opening 
up a field of endeavor in more congenial music where in 
time they hope to have recognition and employment in the 
masculine symphonies on equal terms with the men.” 

Miss Poenisch glanced at her watch, gathered up her 
clarinet case, powered her nose and said: “Now | have an 
appointment with a mere man to ask support for th 
orchestra. So you see we do need their help after all And 
she disappeared in a swirling State Street crowd 

The Woman's Symphony Orchestral Association, of which 
this earnest, capable young woman is president, is officered 
by Adeline N. Schmidt, vice-president; Lois Colburn Bichl 
and Gertrude Early, secretaries, and Joseph R. Noel, presi 
dent of the Noel State Bank, as treasurer, With the excep 
tion of Mr. Noel, they are all members of the orchestra, Mrs. 
Schmidt at the first desk of the flute section and Mrs. Colburn 
one of the leaders of the cellists, and Miss Early in the first 
violin section. A. K, ( 


Martha Attwood to Be Entertained 
Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, well known vocal teacher, is en 
tertaining for Martha Attwood, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, at her New York studios on December 12 
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A correspondent wishes to know whether Puccini’s 
Turandot could not be defined as “full of cymbalism. 


—_ —_-—__— 


to the contrary, jazz is with 


still at that. 


Eager prophets 
still—and not very 


The New York Telegram gets up to remark that 
“the ‘haunting ‘refrain’ of a new piece of music may 
¢ the part stolen from a favorite of yesteryear. 


Berlin reports that German brass bands are using 
horns made in America, At last they seem to be 
admitting over there, that we are a musical nation. 

Out in Caldwell, New Jersey, they use nothing but 
superlatives. “Accompaniest” is the way it appeared 
on a program of the chorus of the Women’s Club the 
other day. 

+ - Ge 

The Evening Post (November 20) asks: 
anybody know of professional musicians who have 
been murderers, burglars, thugs, forgers, or bandits ?” 
Randits? Well-er-how about composers of popular 
music who purloin melodies from the classics ? 


“Does 


A French chemist announces that he is on the brink 
of discovering how to transform light into musical 
tones. He will have to demonstrate it, to be be- 
lieved. On the other hand, what about Wagner's 
leit motifs? 


Nearly every style of grand opera is represented 
at the Metropolitan this week, with La Juive, Marta, 
Jewels of thé Madonna, The Magic 
Falstaff, and Lohengrin. If Gluck 
the array would be com- 


Le Rossignol, 
Flute, La Vestale, 
and Weber were on the list, 
plete 


Beethoven's so-called Jena symphony is like Wag- 
ner’s Polonia overture, Chopin’s fugue resurrected 
by Janotha, Liszt’s Don Quixote, and other youthful 
sins of famous composers. Resurrections of that kind 
are unethical, and often unpleasant, and serve no 
utilitarian or artistic purpose. 


That ineradicable “distinguished German scientist,’ 
who seems never to tire of dabbling in things strange 
and useless, has been “discovering” of late that prac- 
tising at the piano makes children nervous. What 
bosh! They never get half so nervous as the grown 
up persons who listen to the practicing. Besides, 
children get just as fidgety over anything else which 
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they do not like to do—school lessons, bathing, pray- 
ers, and taking castor oil. 


-~® — 
Nowadays, the “common people” in music, 
doubtedly are those who admire and like melody. 
“A man is as old New York Tele- 
gram, “as the tunes he whistles.” One of those pert 
remarks based neither on truth nor logic, as a mo- 
ment’s reflection proves. 


un- 


——<¢ 


.” declares the 


t > 

Irvin Cobb, the author, has gone abroad to search 
for liberty, he says. In case he is interested, he may 
also find license, by listening to some of the newest 
uropean output in mode Tnistic music. 


Somebody inquires from a place called esetigg 4. 
N. ¥.: “Whom do you like better as a singer, Gigli 
or Martinelli?” Let our correspondent answer this 
question: “Which do you like better as a fruit, apples 
or pears f£ 

a an 

Now that Lenglen, Red Grange, and Vincent 
Richards have made the start, some of the American 
composers of serious music are reported to be on 
the verge of turning professional and making money 
out of their art. 

——~<o> 

We have tremendous sympathy with the gentleman 
who wrote us last week: “I hereby announce to you 
and the world at large that I shall never be the chair- 
man of any more convention committees, either on 
this earth or in the Great Beyond.” 


; A ; 

What a fuss and feather there would be if some 
aged person truly in the know, would write a vera- 
cious volume entitled Uncensored Musical Recollec- 
tions. Often one divines that the unfamiliar facts 
about music and musicians are the most interesting 
that might be published. 


a 
Berlin musicians are complaining that the Ameri- 
can jazz players over there are “taking the bread and 
butter out of the mouths of the German players of 
dance music.” Bread and butter? And with the 
money the jazz players earn? Say rather, caviar and 
truffles. 


We imagine that no one would be more surprised 
than the late Sir Henry Bishop could he take a peek 
into the concert halls of today. and discover that that 
century-old, banal tune of his, Lo! Here the Gentle 
Lark, with its conventional early-Italian-opera decora- 
tions and its tootling flute, is still a great favorite 
with agile sopranos. 

-@ —= 

Barnum, long dead, still continues to exert 
influence in this world. “There is no tenor living 
who sings these melodious arias like ——,” said the 
advertisement of a concert by a certain operatic tenor. 
“To hear him sing any one of them is worth the price 
of your ticket.” Pride, we seem to remember, g 
before something or other. 


Pony 


oes 


It is the fashion, nowadays, to write for strange, 
exotic combinations of instruments. The other day 
there came to our desk the score of a quartet for 
flute, oboe (English horn), violin and cello. It re 
minds us of the late James Gibbons Huneker’s re 
mark that he expected to hear next of something for 
three oboes and a fire plug. 


An interesting feature of this year’s Beethoven 
celebration, commemorating the hundredth year of 
his death, are productions by David and Clara 
Mannes of the ten Beethoven violin and piano son- 
atas. The sonatas will be played in chronological 
order on three Sunday afternoons, December 5, 12 
and 19, in the recital hall of the Mannes School. 


Musically speaking, what has become of “young 
Italy,” “young Britain,” “young France,” “young 
Germany,” and “young Austria”? Five or six years 
ago each of them had produced at least one promising 
work. And now? Futile vaporings. Not one step 
farther in advance than in 1921. As Chotzinoftf 
acutely remarked: “So far they are perfecting a way 
to say something. Perhaps some day someone will 
appear who will have something to say.’ 


@-— 


The band of the Coldstream Guards has been mak- 
ing a tour through Canada. Now it is back home and 
its conductor, Lieutenant Evans, declared in an in- 
terview that jazz is practically dead in Canada, and 
that there is, above all, a real taste for classical music. 
One feels that the good Lieutenant is a rather care- 
less observer. Which reminds us we heard the Cold- 
stream Guards Band in concert a dozen years or so 
ago. The conductor (whether this same [vans or 
not, we cannot remember) was a Mus. Doc, Ox.—or 
was it Cam.? He lead a fantasy from Carmen. It 
was evident that the Mus. Doc. had never heard Car- 
men. When the tempo was allegro he played fast, 
when it was andante he played slow, but never once 
in the whole course of the long fantasy did he ap- 
proach a single correct traditional tempo. 
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WHAT KIND OF ADVICEP 


The list of names on the Advisory Council of 
the National Broadcasting Company—which is 
the merger of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and the Radio Corporation of 
America—i. e.. WEAF and WJZ—is rather 
astonishing. On the list is one musician—a good 
one, to be sure, but only one—Walter Damrosch. 
The others are: two college presidents; presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor; 
president of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica; general secretary of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ of America; three law- 
yers; president of the Carnegie Foundation; one 
bank president; president of one mail order 
house; president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; officers of the Westinghouse 
Company and the General Electric Company. 


December 2, 


It is a bit difficult to perceive the object of 
such an advisory council. About ninety per- 
cent of the broadcasting that is done at the pres- 
ent time is music; how are these estimable peo- 
ple supposed to know anything about what is 
right or wrong in music? What are they going 
to advise about? Are they going to attempt to 
improve broadcasting conditions, that is to say, 
programs? If so, what are ‘they going to im- 
prove? Are they going to take some of the mu- 
sic off and put on other features? Or. are they 
going to wage war on jazz? 


The announcement of the advisory board 
ended our confidence in the future of 
broadcasting in so far as this great radio 
merger is concerned. When the merger was 
first made one had the idea that it would 
mean great things for musical broadcasting. No 
such hope may now be retained. The minds of 
the managers are obviously turned in some 
other direction—in what direction we cannot 
guess, But it seems quite clear that music is not 
their first thought, but their last thought. If they 
wanted to improve music they would have a mu- 
sical advisory board. Evidently they do not 
want to improve music. 


There is very little evidence of any real im- 
provement in radio programs. They are now 
better than they were a few years ago—that is 
true. There are some symphonic programs, 
some artist programs, that could not be heard 
over the air a few years ago. But, even so, such 
programs are few and far between. Take any 
paper where radio programs are listed and you 
will perceive that there is little enough worth 
while coming from any of the stations, not even 


from WEAF or WJZ. 


Lists this year are just about what they were 
last year. There are hotel orchestras, night club 
orchestras, a few “hours” where good artists 
advertise some articles of merchandise, and, for 
the rest, a lot of second rate musical artists in- 
terspersed with “talks” and “chats” and “ram- 
bles.” There are Eskimos and Collegians and 
Troubadours and other groups with fancy and 
fantastic names. And there is also a certain 
amount of baby stuff (which the children beg to 
be delivered from—they would rather go to bed 
than listen to it—which is saying much!). 

This season there are to be some symphony 
concerts as there were last year. No doubt there 
will likewise be choral concerts and glee club 
concerts as there were last year. But the aver- 
age day will offer nothing of any special interest 
to the lover of high class music—and by high 
class music we mean performances by first rate 
serious artists. Take, for instance, this day, the 
day on which this is being written: there is no 
name on the entire list of solo artists that is of 
such calibre that it would draw an audience to 
any recital hall. 

Which is not to say that radio is not amusing. 
It is. If one carefully avoids offerings by solo 
artists except during the “hours” where quality 
is paid for, radio may be thoroughly enjoyed. It 
is not a high class pleasure. Mostly the music 
that is well done is of a popular sort—not bad 
nor objectionable, but popular. 

If a board of real musicians were asked by 
the radio people to advise, it would say: “Get 
real artists. There is no real music without 
them.” And that can never be done to any great 
extent until the public pays, not indirectly 
through the advertisers’ pockets but directly by 
way of a tax on sets and tubes. When the tax 
comes, art-broadcasting will come; until it does, 
broadcasting will continue just as bad as it is 
today in spite of advisory councils and mergers. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


At the gathering of the Professional Musicians 
Society, in Denver, Colo, on November 22, 
Josephine Trott delivered an address, which the local 
newspapers report as having been interesting, use- 
ful, instructive, and received with warm applause. 

Miss Trott writes to the Musrcat CourIer in 
modest fashion, without emphasizing her own suc- 
cess, as follows: 

“IT made my little talk before the Professional 
Musicians’ Society. We all feel delighted that you 
are willing to help place us on the musical map. Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell was the guest of honor and 
after 1 had spoken, she arose and said that she 
thought people in general did not appreciate what a 
splendid work the’ musical journals—especially the 
Musica, CourreR—were doing to spread musical 
propaganda over the country; that you had been 
wonderful to her and her work, absolutely without 
remuneration ; and that the MustcaL Courier always 
had stood behind Edward MacDowell, through all his 
troubles ; and had given him unstintedly and without 
payment. In fact, she paid you the most beautiful 
tribute. It was extremely timely, and I know will 
help in the active campaign I am starting.” 

Rem ese 


Another letter from which-we cannot help quoting, 
is that of Moriz Rosenthal, dated November 27 : 

“Dear Variations : 

| read what you wrote about my arrival, and the 
shivering pianolas ; 

“How you succeed, ‘du reste’ in keeping your 
column always fresh and aglow with interest, is 
(after ——’s success) one of the seven wonders of 
the world, 

“Write me, please, to the jolly old Majestic Hotel. 
The clerks like it very much, for they love to assort 
Ws. 6,5 i) 

“By the way, asiyou are not unacquainted with 
race-horses, you might like to hear the story about 
Georges Feydeau, before he became famous with his 
pen. He had to work for a living then, and so he 
accepted a position as tipster on a hippological paper. 
Every morning he predicted for innocent subscribers, 
the current day’s winners at the races, On the morn- 
ing of the Derby, Feydeau’s amazed followers read 
this, in his customary column: ‘Owing to lack of 
space my tip on the Derby will be postponed until 
next Sunday.’ Needless to state, Feydeau’s job as 
a tipster ended at once .. . 

“Tomorrow I am going to Ann Arbor, which has 
a double name, but pays me only one fee. On De- 
cember 1, I shall try to renew my fame at Farming- 
ton, Conn., where | have not played since 1888! 
December 4 shall find me in Philadelphia, and De- 
cember 6 in Brooklyn. If you would like to lunch 
with me next day, | can promise you an unfamiliar 
anecdote about Victor Hugo, for your Variatiorfs. 
To make the item musical, you no doubt will change 
Hugo’s name to Massenet ‘ 

nr ese 

Blessed are the poor. They can enjoy symphonies 
without becoming guarantors of the orchestras that 
perform them. 





eRe 
Mrs. Jewel Hughes, the piano pedagogue, reports 
that the seriousness of work at her studio is relieved 
on occasions by unexpected episodes of humorous- 
ness. Recently a candidate for lessons explained to 
Mrs. Hughes that she desired to take half hour les- 
sons. “I prefer to give hour lessons,” replied the 
teacher, “as it really takes fifteen minutes or so just 
to warm up.” “Oh, I never feel cold,” said the 
student; “and anyway, out West I had half hour 
lessons and I have become used to them.” “How did 
your former instructor divide up the thirty minutes ?” 
continued Mrs. Hughes. “Well,” was the answer, 
“there were ten for technic, ten for the piece, and ten 

for conversational atmosphere.” 

eR es 


This from impish I. M.: “Our country may not 
have produced a truly great composer, but I know 
a chap who has collected 2,178 cigarette coupons, and 
says that he intends to make it an even 3,000.” 

ene , 

Henry O. Osgood, one of the editors of the Mu- 
sicaL Courter, long has been known as a sedulous 
and scientific student of jazz, and now he has gone 
and put the result of his researches into a 256 page 
book, called, So This Is Jazz, and published by 
Little, Brown & Co. The volume met with instant 
success alike from readers and reviewers—which 
does not mean that the reviewers did not read the 
book. They gave it lengthy notices, overwhelmingly 
favorable. This labor of love on Osgood’s part de- 


serves all the praise it receives. His chapters are 
thorough in their study of every phase of the sub- 
ject, but he never waxes merely statistical or pedantic 
His fund of information is endless, and yet, because 
of its breezy manner of presentation, makes the 
reader feel that he is being entertained rather than 
instructed. The passages about Gershwin and White- 
man are especially timely and valuable. Osgood 
even shows you the inside of their works and how 
they make the wheels go ’round. (Their imitators 
never have discovered it before.) This author does 
not disdain a bit of humor here and there, even in 
his serious analyses. We could quote yards from 
So This Is Jazz, but we do not believe that the po- 
tential customer should be given too many free 
samples. He should buy the book. He will enjoy it 
immensely. We did. And we would have purchased 
it, had not the generous Osgood presented us with 
a copy, inscribed in his own handwriting, “to my 
friend, colleague, and fellow sinner against music.” 
ReRe 
How times change. Long ago, the great musicians 
played lickspittle to the fashionables. Now that class 
runs after the great musicians. 
erm e 
Ode to Stokowski (with apologies to Ossian ) : 
“Where art thou, beam of light? 
Saw ye the blue-eyed fair?” 
eRe 
On the other hand, was it not Goethe, who said, 
even with his dying breath: ‘More light” ? 
nReR 
The New York Times remarks that the music in 
Paris is undergoing a period of deflation. However, 
we have noticed no falling of the Franck. 
nr ese 
A musical weekly headlines: “Friends of Music 
Present Mass in.D.” One wonders what the enemies 
of music would present ? 
ene 
Not infrequently we receive peculiar communica- 
tions from here, there, and everywhere, but seldom 
anything so peculiar as the postal recently sent from 
the far Northwest to a well known New York pub- 
lishing house : 








Pleas send your catalog of music 
J V 
13 Prospect St. 
Bellingham 


Wash 


I would just say 


East Sound 
Orcas Island 
Wash 

has composed a fine song 
Wich Should take Well composed last month 
is fine you people would do well to sent to her for a 
copy 50c. She has it copyrited it is no doubt different 
from anything you have ever saw be shure and send 
for a copy you will not regret it 











ad 
Are press agents cheer leaders ? 
ner e 


“Tt seems to me,” reads J. P. F.’s postcard, “that 
the two crops most plentiful in America are cotton, 
and applause for musical performances, good or bad.’ 

2 Re 

(ueen Marie traveled so much and so quickly while 

in this country that none of our opera singers had a 


29 
chance to be photographed with Her Rumanian 
Majesty. 

zn Re 

E. R. communicates from Boston: “One of our 
local papers, in speaking of the Negro Spiritual, 
‘Didn’t My Lord Deliver Daniel,’ made it read ‘Didn’t 
My Ford Deliver Daniel.’ » The answer is, ‘Yes, If It 
Didn't Stall.’ ” 

eRe, 

Man, if boiled down, is declared to be worth but 
98 cents chemically. And, if a ukulele player, only 
6 cents, 

nRme 

There is a new drug planned to do away with 
sleeping. Before taking him to the concert Mama 
might drop some of the stuff into Papa’s after dinner 
cottee cup. 

2 Re 

Prokofieff’s Love of Three Oranges has plenty of 

peal. 
meme, 

Chili is borrowing $65,000,000 from the United 
States. Would it not have been better business for 
our little sister republic, simply to have sent over here 
an aggregation of Chilean pianists, violinists, con- 
ductors, and concert and opera singers? They could 
have procured the money without leaving bills of 
obligation behind them. 

eRe 

EK. R. H. drops this puzzler at us, out of the 
clouds :—“You seem able to turn a musical para- 
graph from almost any news items, but I’d like to 
see you make one of this, from a recent issue of that 
thrilling magazine, Good Hardware: 

“Don't think that the motor car has displaced all of the 
buggies. It may surprise you to know that last year there 
were $296,000 worth of buggy whips manufactured in this 
country. 

All we can say in comment is, that somewhere a 
few piano teachers probably still are using the com 
positions of Bendel, Lange, Streabbog, and Wollen- 
haupt. Schirmer, Ditson, and Fischer, please advise. 

zRre 

Rochester, long known solely for its cheese, cloth 
ing, and kodaks, entered the list of musical centers 
when the Eastman School and the Rochester Orches- 
tra were established there. Now that city has gone 
even further artistically, and can chuckle at New 
York, Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia—and even 
New Orleans and San Francisco, those specialists in 
operatic premieres for on November l, the Roches 
ter Opera Company gave the first performance in 
America of Mozart’s early work, The Abduction 
from the Seraglio. ; 

eRe 

On one of the warm days last week, Siegfried 
©’ Houlihan asked us; “Who's conducting at the Sta- 
dium tonight ?” 

ere, 
If Bolshevism breaks out in Mexico, 
Paloma be prohibited in the United States ? 
ere 
_P. W. says sentimentally : “Whenever I hear Gigli 
sing, I always imagine that he studied at the Institute 
of Musical Heart.” 


will La 


Re 

Apropos, a tear invariably is wrung from us when 
Lohengrin and Telramund fight their famous duel. 
It always looks so tragically realistic. 

zn re 

ee ae ; , 

Puccini’s Turandot is admittedly not a great opera, 
therefore it should be easy for our American com 
posers to write a better one 

LEONARD [.1eBLING 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











Paris is a marvellous place, and never have I seen 
it more marvellous than today. Such life, such lovely 
autumn sunshine, such brilliance, and such noise! 
We may have more motor cars in New York, by 
actual count, but to judge by the sound Paris has at 
least ten times the number. 

The reason is that the Paris chauffeur has tempera- 
ment. Besides, what good is a horn if you don’t use 
it? The Paris chauffeur toots his horn (a) when 
approaching a crossing, (b) after negotiating it safe- 
ly (to express his joy), (c) in the middle of the 
block. He also toots when he is in a jam, so as to 
help along the general excitement. And when he 
wants to pass another chauffeur, who, just to hear the 
sound of his horn, stays exactly in the middle of 
the road. 

The toot ensemble, as it were, is very agreeable, 
especially as the complete quarter-tone scale has been 
employed by the horn manufacturer to provide variety. 
There has been some talk, moreover, of eliminating 
the monotone, and providing melody horns, so that 





scraps of the Marseillaise, Valencia, and other popu 
lar tunes may be heard in continuous counterpoint. 
‘ * x 


This is by no means the only music of the Paris 
streets. The other morning, for instance, I was 
awakened by a strangely pastoral sound which made 
me think I was dreaming of Elysian Fields other than 
those issuing from the Place de la Concorde. Look 
ing out of the window I saw a shepherd—yes, a shep 
herd, in shepherd’s clothing—with an authentic goiter 
and a tiny pipes of Pan. On this elevated instrument 
he played a series of variations of this imposing tune : 


B va 





Preceding him was a flock of mountain goats, with 
great horns and shaggy hair. They wended their way 
through the narrow streets crowded with motors and 
pedestrians, unperturbed as on some Alpine meadow 
and the policeman at the corner held the traffic for 
them as though they were a delegation of suppressed 
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mayors, or a funeral. I pinched myself to make sure 
| wasn’t dreaming. Later | made inquiries. The 
goat shepherds are a regular institution, They pass 
to quartier to supply goat’s milk—on 
the hoof, as it to the mothers of Paris who 
are in need of it. There is always somebody in 
Paris, it seems, who needs goat’s milk; though I have 
a hunch the real reason for the curious survival is 
musical. Motor horns, after all, aren’t enough to 
satisfy a city’s musical cravings. 

j * * * 


trom quarti I 
were 


lhe musical season, incidentally, has not properly 
started as vet. There have been two orchestral con- 
certs, | believe, but as all orchestral concerts in Paris 
take place on Sunday, and all at the same hour, one 
without showing favoritism, go to any of 
them. So I went to the Parisian outskirts (they have 
those. too), to see the life. Just outside the fortifi- 
cations there is plenty of life on a Sunday, Paris being 
completely surrounded by a circle of Fairs. I am 
able to state, with considerable pleasure, that the 
message of jazz has not penetrated to these idyllic 
quarters. J did hear, however, a virtuose rendition 
on the flute, of some ancient waltz, and a song about 
Napoleon sung by the flutist’s wife. When the hat 
was passed along the tables of the café, I was about 
to shout “Press,” as Bernard Shaw did to the organ 
erinder, but | was afraid it might lead to complica 
tion It’s the first concert I've paid for in some 
and | don’t wish to make it a rule! 

t 4 + 


cannot, 


tine 


Waiting for the music to start in Paris, and guided 
by our chief historian, Clarence Lucas, | also made 
a pilgrimage to the Pere Lachaise cemetery. Ceme- 
are not in my line, but this one, I admit, is very 
special. Besides the Central Cemetery in Vienna 
there is certainly not another place where so many 
musicians lie buried. The lovely marble monument 
over the modest grave of Chopin attracts most of the 
pilgrims of any grave in this vast City of the Dead. 
Phere are always fresh flowers on the monument, put 
there by strange and various hands—a member of the 
Spanish Academy, a lady from a London suburb, a 
and they all deposit visiting cards 


teres 


Berlin doctor 
for whom to see? 

\ curious galaxy of stars, vanished from the visible 
firmament, but gleaming hke beacons in the wide 
spaces of human memory and love: Rossini, Bellini, 
Cherubini, Grétry, Bizet, Chopin; also minor stars 
like Ignace Pleyel; also Patti; and that famous Coun- 
tess d’Agoult who inspired Liszt and became the 
mother of Cosima of Bayreuth. 

. + * 

Lying on that hill in the midst of the great city 
they all loved, they are tokens of its past glory and 
despite the hustle and bustle of 


its perpetual charm 
the restlessness and the noise. 


this commercial age, 
But they are also a reminder of those “spacious” days 
when Paris was truly the art center of the world. 
With all its brightness, brilliance, and attractiveness 


can it ever be that again? ase. 8 


THE JUILLIARD-INSTITUTE MERGER 
Qn another page of this there is to be 
found the official announcement of the purchase of 


the Institute of Musical Art by the Juilliard Founda- 
Phe announcement contains the following para- 


issuc 


tion 
graphs 
“No definite announcement of the future plans of the 
Juilliard School of Music can be made until the trustees have 
chosen a director for the institution under whom the several 
constituent schools or departments will be operated, each in 
charge of its own proper office. The new Director-in-chief 
has not yet been chosen, and the trustees have no particular 
in view. They have appointed a committee of their 
own number to make the selection. They hope to secure 
for this important post the most fully equipped man that 


can be found 


perso 


Let one and all join in a hearty prayer that this sub- 
committee which has to select the new Director-in- 
Chief will be more fortunately guided than was the 
original board of trustees. We have been unable 
to see that, since June 25, 1919, the date upon which 
Augustus D. Juilliard died, his magnificent bequest 
of millions to music has produced one single, tangible 
result. Our suggestion for Director-in-Chief for 
the newly combined enterprise would be no other 
than Frank Damrosch, who has for so many years 
proved his value as head of the Institute of Musical 


\rt. 


WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGER! 
The stork has stopped over in Louisiana and has 
unloaded from his basket Volume 1, Number 1 of 
The Triton, a magazine of small size but big pur- 


pose, dedicated to the advancement of music. It is 
edited by George Tichenor, published in New Or- 
leans, and has correspondents in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Kansas City, Paris and Prague. The single 
copy is twenty-five cents. It has twenty-four pages, 
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9 inches by 6. We heartily wish it a long life and a 
merry one! 


a 
AN AWFUL BILL! 


Mississippi has passed a law to license music teach- 
ers. The law, it is true, comes into effect gradually, 
since any teacher who has taught music, piano or 
voice (whatever that may mean), any time during the 
past two years is exempt from the provisions of the 
act. However, gradual as its effect may be, it is a 
law and will probably be enforced. The act is to 
create a state board of music examiners. The board 
is to consist of three members appointed, one from 
the Mississippi music teachers’ association ; one from 
a state institution of higher education; one from an 
approved four year college in the state, other than a 
state institution. 

One perceives that the music teachers’ association 
and the schools have obtained absolute control in the 
state of Mississippi. No one who aspires to turn out 
pupils need apply unless he or she belongs to thé 
association or has school ideals. Teachers working 
privately, affiliated with no organization, may easily 
he deprived of their classes. How? Why, by the 
simple means of making it impossible for their pupils 
to get licenses to teach. That is quite clear. For 
instance, Mrs. John Smith has a number of pupils 
who are studying with the object of becoming music 
teachers in the state of Mississippi. Some of her 
pupils reach a point of proficiency where Mrs. Smith 
is prepared to give them diplomas. She is a first rate 
teacher, well able to prepare her pupils for profes- 
sional work and able to judge fairly and honestly of 
their ability. 

But, when her graduated pupils face the examining 
board (of three affiliated teachers!) they find their 
right to teach denied them, It soon gets around that 
the pupils of Mrs. John Smith cannot get teachers’ 
licenses. So the career of Mrs. John Smith is done, 
finished! (Mrs, John Smith, is, of course, a purely 
fictitious name.) Appeal to the courts and all that 
sort of thing might be possible, but the fact remains 
that, according to the terms of this bill, three people 
(all of them affiliated) are given the power to deny 
the right of earning a living to anybody they see fit. 

The result will be, simply, that some of the best 
teachers in Mississippi will move away from the state 
and take up their sresidence in places like, for in- 
stance, New York, where they cannot be hounded 
and oppressed by three musical czars. The bill will 
take all of the art out of music and will make it a 
cut and dried mechanical thing. Anybody who will 
become affiliated with the schools or with the music 
teachers’ association and become a slave to rules will 
be favored of the gods. Others need not apply. 

An awful bill! 

a 
PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 

Now that apartment houses are general in New 
York, the question of prolonged piano and_ vocal 
practice on the part of those dwellers whose pro- 
fession or preference leads them into that method of 
spending their spare time, has reached a stage where 
suffering neighbors, lawyers, and judicial magistrates 
are puzzling their heads to find a solution for the 
curbing of what appears to be an aggravation if not 
a downright nuisance in the legal sense. It is diffi- 
cult to suggest a remedy, unless it consists of restrict- 
ing by law the hours for singing and playing, setting 
the open hours, let us say, from nine to one in the 
morning, and from four to ten in the evening. 
IXven then, however, the sensitive ears of non- 
offenders would be compelled to endure the tonal 
ministrations for almost the whole day, if the 
strength and ambition of the practisers held out in 
all cases, and relief would be procurable only early 
in the morning and late at night. Segregated 
houses are out of the question in this crowded city, 
and extra thick walls would cause building complica- 
tions so troublesome as to be prohibitive. Of course, 
musicians must practise, a necessity conceded even 
by the persons who suffer from its results. There- 
fore, what is to be done? Nothing, one presumes, 
because each side has rights and they seem to balance 
neutrally. 

PEE ee RE 
FRENCH COMIC OPERA 

The much heralded comic opera season (It is not 
Opera-Comique, as the program calls it) opened last 
week at Jolson’s Theater. Giroflé-Girofla was the 
offering, done half the week in French by a French 
company, and the other half in English by an Amer- 
ican company, The latter was fair to good; the 
French company, excellent. But, as we suspected 
from the first, there appears to be very little public 
in New York for French comic opera of the last 
generation. Before the week was ended it was an- 
nounced that the American section of the company 
would be disbanded. The.French company is keep- 
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ing on, this week with Audran’s La Mascotte, which, 
by the way, happens to be the very first comic opera 
we ever saw, done in Boston at the old Globe Theater 
in the early eighties, with Henry E. Dixey (who was 
still on the stage within the last two or three years) 
as the leading comedian. 


McCORMACK’S POPULARITY 

John McCormack sang his last New York concert 
of the season here to the usual accompaniment of a 
sold-out house and a program of extra numbers that 
was practically as long as his original program, And 
there is always the same story to tell, whether he 
sings in New York or outside. The St. Louis papers 
were enthusiastic about him as ever when he sang 
there a short time ago. Blanche Furth Ullman said 
in the Star: “John McCormack alone of the great 
musical personalities understands how to bring joy 
to the masses without in the least compromising with 
his own high artistic standards.” Oscar Condon 
echoed the thought in the St. Louis Times: “He 
stands unrivalled in the affections of the great masses, 
young and old; it becomes a difficult task to record 
in adequate terms the beauty of his voice and the spell 
he weaves.” And Richard Spamer, in the Daily 
Globe, also testified to his popularity: “Once again 
the mere announcement ‘Recital by John McCormack’ 
sufficed to fill almost completely the vast spaces of 
the Coliseum last night. The upper reaches of the 
enclosure were barred in the interest of acoustics, but 
the lower floor and the balconies held one of the 
most representative audiences of music-lovers that 
the world-famous tenor has ever met. In all there 
were some four thousand persons in attendance.” 

SENTIMENTAL SLUSH! 

“What Jesus is to religion and the moral force of 
the world, Beethoven is to music and the world of 
culture—unsurpassed, unsurpassable.” 

This comes from a beautifully printed and bound 
pamphlet called Music the Educator and issued by 
the Conservatory of Music, Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. Its author appears to 
be Lillian Jeffreys Petri (the title page is gotten up 
in such a manner that the authorship is left in some 
doubt ). 

Here is another gem from the same work: “Yet 
consider the manifold process (of performing mu- 
sic) ; to see notes (musical symbols), with the physi- 
cal eyes ; to recognize their myriad complex relations ; 
to transmit these through the intellect to the voice or 
fingers ; through physical skill (technic) to draw the 
corresponding tones from the instrument; to per- 
ceive the result of this action through the ear ; finally 
to judge of the art-values brought to being by the 
sound-waves produced. This is to perform a fuller, 
finer, keener, deeper and higher act than any other 
(except that of child-bearing) of which the human 
being is capable.” 

This is just the sort of sentimental slush that comes 
fram some of America’s outlying districts. Is it any 
wonder that America is not musical! 


~ 
aa a ae 


THOSE PRAGUE PRIZES 

Prizes are not always as highly honored as their 
donors might like them to be. When Czecho-Slovakia 
celebrated its Independence Day on October 28, the 
city of Prague offered its annual prize of five thou- 
sand crowns (one hundred and fifty dollars) to native 
authors, poets, and musicians. Of the latter, those 
who received prizes were Vitezslav Novak, for his 
opera, Grossvatér’s Vermachtniss; Otakar Zich for 
his opera, Les Precieuses Ridicules; old Levoslav 
Bella, the dean of Czech composers, for his opera, 
Wieland der Schmied; Karl B. Jirak for his song 
cycles, Erwachen (op. 27) and Regenbogen (op. 
29) ; Otakar Ostrcil for his interpretation of Fibich’s 
operas ; Zdenek Nejedly for the second volume of his 
big work on Smetana, and Vladimir Helfert for his 
book, Musik im Schloss von Jaromeritz. When the 
names of the prize-winners were made public, two of 
the honored ones scornfully refused to be glorified; 
one was Novak, who had personal reasons, and the 
other was Nejedly, who said that at a time when 
teachers and workmen were suffering such terrible 
want, he could not accept a money prize. 


sieeatainapll pioneer 
BETTER THAN EVER 
The .Dayton Westminster Choir came here last 
week to give New York a second showing of its work. 
Good as the choir was last season, it is even better this 
year, and John Finley Williamson, conductor, prom- 
ises that it will be even better next year with more 
new material to work with. The Dayton Choir 
School is certainly doing the best of good work in a 
field which has been sadly neglected in this country ; 
and a proof of its value, as shown through the choir, 
is bound to inculcate a desire for a higher standard 
of church music throughout the country. 
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F. W. RIESBERG THIRTY YEARS WITH THE MUSICAL COURIER 


How He Feels in Retrospection—Introspection—Prognostication 


No, not a record, for Mrs. Anna T. King, of the 
editorial staff of the Musica Courter, and John 
Rice, subseription manager, have longer ones. 


re PRELUDE 


I represented the Musica Courter in Buffalo in 
1890 ; joined the staff in New York, November, 1896, 
when women wore long hair, princess gowns (which 
dragged in the streets, and so kept the thoroughfares 
clean), and did not smoke; when there were cable 
and horse cars ; when Liichow’s was the favorite gath- 
ering place of musicians; when the original and now 
demolished Steinway and Chickering Halls were 
much used; when the Musica Courter offices were 
at 19 Union Square, near Schirmer’s, Ditson’s, Wolf- 
sohn’s etc. William Steinway died that month. 

Marc A. Blumenberg (then editor in chief of this 
paper), man of brains, literary and artistic tastes, 
said to me at that time: “I recall you as the Buffalo 
writer who published something about Paderewski’s 
hair being red-headitary,” and ended with giving me 
an assignment to attend a tea at which Teresa Car- 
reiio was guest of honor. My subsequent notice 
began, “Giggle—gabble—gobble—git,” which led 
Huneker, of blessed memory, to say “Keep it up.” 





ALLEGRO 


Three concerts on the same evening, with morning 
and afternoon calls at studios, were frequent daily 
duties, for Huneker, Louis Blumenberg, and I covy- 
ered everything in 1896-97. Thus began the allegro 
of life here in the metropolis, for before the year 
ended, my duties included piano classes at the New 
York College of Music (then under Alexander Lam- 
bert); organist and choir director at the Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, and secretary-treasurer of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association for six 
years, 

About this time I met Pepper and Salter, these 
being Harry Pepper, ballad singer, and Sumner Sal- 
ter, accompanist, husband of Mary Turner Salter. 

Apacio LAMENTOosO & Copa Grocoso 

Then bereavement darkened life. . . . Five 
years later, however, lovely Harriet Barkley married 
us, meaning myself and two little daughters ; ever since 
I have threatened to bring home in chains her charm- 
ing duplicate, if ever found, on the principle of 
“Three of a kind beat a pair.” 

SCHERZO 

1904, the marriage-year, brought our combined 
organ and vocal recitals at the St. Louis Exposition, 
with a long vacation in Norwich, N. Y., my boyhood 
home, resulting in establishing a permanent summer 
abode there. In 1901, I gave organ recitals at the 
Pan-American Exposition in the same hall wherein 
President McKinley was shot. With two daughters 
already in my family, two others came in due course. 
It is indeed a merry maiden quartet! 

VARIATIONS 

Thirty years crowded with events, music predom- 
inating. Organist of four churches during this time ; 
gave Sesquicentennial Exposition recital on the splen- 
did Austin organ, last July 6. The youthful assistant 
accountant of 1903, Alvin L. Schmoeger, now is gen- 
eral manager of the Musicat Courier, a genial per- 
sonality of unusual nature. Everyone “works his 
head off” for him—and he sets the leading example 
of industry. 

John Rice married pretty Miss Braun, of the sub- 
scription department, and lives in his own New Jersey 
home; well-dressed William Geppert pretends he is 
a bear, but really is the kindest-hearted, most sympa- 
thetic of all; Leonard Liebling, the “youngest editor- 
in-chief,” is famed for the traditional Liebling family 
talent, plus wit and journalistic mastery; Harry O. 
Osgood, we all envy his linguistic ability, not to men- 
tion his cigars, and tennis, and opera-artist clientele ; 
Frank Patterson, giant, handsome, lovable fellow, 
who composes operas, and better yet, sells them; 
J. Albert Riker, known to all music festivals of 
America, traveller, energetic, urbane, general favor- 
ite: and Thornton W. (“T. W.”) Allen, managing 
editor, college-man, son of Rev. Dr. Lyman Whitney 
Allen, distinguished clergyman and poet ; “Ed” Eilert, 
son of the president of this company, another giant, 
who, like his dad, says little but gets results; Will 
Winters, chief accountant, and his cohorts in the 
“cage”; George Heilman, who has charge of the ad- 
vertising and whose judgment is always worth fol- 
lowing; Grace Nylen, ever reliable and efficient 
member of the editorial staff; “Josie” Vila, who se- 
cures advertising contracts where we men can not, 
and who is well known and exceedingly popular in 
musical circles; Margherita Tirindelli and Elsa Vol- 


ker—all these associated fellow-workers are a con- 
stant inspiration and stimulus to me. 
FINALE 
Thirty years more and I'll be ready to quit. 
F. W. RIesBERG. 
[N. B. The staff admires and loves you, too, 
Riesberg, for your diligence, ability, knowledge, and 





F, W. RIESBERG, 
thirty years with the Musicat Courter; Associate, American 
Guild of Organists; organist and musical director Greene 
Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn; professor of piano, New 
York School of Music and Arts. 


gentle treatment of your fellow workers in these 
offices, where tradition has it that never a harsh or 
discourteous passage has occurred in all your long 
association with the MusicAL Courter and its mem- 
bership. We congratulate you and we also congratu- 
late charming Mrs. Riesberg, for we are familiar 
with your fine and happy home life. We hope to be 
able to write another paragraph like this in 1956, 
asking you to stay at your post for a further three 
decades or more. You are a_ success, Riesberg. 
“Again, Keep It Up.”—Epiror-1n-Cuier. | 
apaceildiainies 


INCORRECT 

M. W., in the Herald-Tribune, came out with an 
incorrect statement ahout the Berkova debut recital 
that needs, in justice to this young genius of the 
violin, to be rectified. M. W. said: “In the first 
place she has the advantage of possessing an instru- 
ment of unusual beauty, somewhat larger, it seemed, 
than the average violin, certainly larger in tone; more 
brilliant than a viola, more eloquent than a cello, 
but warmer in the depths of G and D than any violin 
recently heard. ©n it Miss Berkova produces a 
legato in the lower positions which has seldom been 
surpassed on the concert stage.” M. W. records, 
faithfully, the impression made by Miss Berkova on 
her listeners, but she assigned to this effect the wrong 
reason. She gives credit to the violin where the 
whole credit belongs to Miss Berkova herself. ‘The 
fact is, that she possesses a very ordinary instru- 
ment. There is nothing whatever remarkable about 
it. The remarkable thing is that Miss Berkova gets 
the tone she does out of it. That fact has long been 
recognized by her teachers, particularly Auer him- 
self, who was amazed when she first went to him 
at the tone she could draw out of the thirty-dollar 
machine-made fiddle she then possessed. Just now 
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The Function of the Vocal Cords 


To the MusicaL Courter: 

My attention has been called to an article by Dr. P. M. 
Marafioti, in the New York Sunday World. This is the 
second article that I have seen in recent months regarding 
Dr. Marafioti’s experimentation with a man having a rub- 
ber tube in his throat, and because the history of that case 
as Dr. Marafioti records it, is likely to be as misleading to 
people in this second instance as it was in the first, I beg 
that you allow me space for comment. 

In the first place, speech without vocal cords, is by no 
means so rare as the average layman might believe. One 
of the electrical companies in New York actually manu- 
factures a small hard-rubber device for use by patients who 
for some reason have had to have the larynx removed. Dr. 
Marafioti’s patient instead of using such a device probably 
uses the muscular tissues immediately above the larynx, gets 
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Miss Berkova is longing for a Strad—and is highly 
amused at the lavish praise given the instrument she 
now possesses. She knows better, and in this case 
it is only fair to give credit where credit is due. 
WISDOM AND TRUTH 

The London Musical News and Herald, writing 
about negro spirituals and sea chanties, utters words 
of wisdom and truth: “Not only are they (songs) 
being analyzed, their origins questioned, and their 
value dissected, but these songs are being dressed in 
evening frocks and dinner jackets, led to the concert 
p'atform and subjected to the humiliating patronage 
of those who, in artistic matters, consider themselves 
very little lower than the angels. They are treated as 
quaint and curious products of the simple people, and 
as remote from comprehension as a dialect in the 
cloister, until they have been bathed in a hygienic 
culture that shall fit them for the life they are ex 
pected to lead. Already, so far have the cultured 
applied themselves, that the negro would no longer 
recognize his ‘spiritual’ nor the sailor his ‘chantey,’ 
were they still alive to do so, and either would refuse 
to believe that the gravely polished exertion of the 
concert-singer had any relation to the lusty bawling 
he so well remembered, whatever the nature of the 
song.” Amen! 


Paine 
A CHANCE FOR COLLECTORS 

Our neighbor in this building, Lathrop C. Harper, 
hands us a valuable and important catalogue of the 
collection of manuscripts of Wilhelm Heyer of 
Cologne, which is to be sold at auction on Monday 
and ‘Tuesday, December 6 and 7, by Henrici & Liep 
mannssohn in Berlin. The catalogue lists all of the 
pieces—a total of 613—and prints also a number of 
facsimile charts of some of the most interesting, such 
as manuscripts of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Caldara 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and so on. Every com 
poser and virtuoso known to music seems to be in 
cluded in this splendid list, and some of these valua 
ble pieces should certainly be brought to America. 

sisal as 
DESERVING OF SUCCESS 

Ralph Lyford is the latest of Americans to win a 
position abroad. He is already well known in 
America, having conducted with the Boston Opera 
Company, being assistant conductor of the Cincin 
nati Symphony Orchestra, director of opera at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, and having had his opera, 
Castle Agrazant, given this past season under the 
auspices of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
He is now abroad, conducting opera at Geneva, 
Switzerland, Which of the American opera houses 
will be fortunate enough to get the services of this 
distinguished and experienced musician ? 


WHO KNOWS P 

Here is a question received from a Musicar 
COURIER reader, and we leave it for someone else to 
answer : 
_ “Can you give me information as to the other 
famous ‘Emmas’ besides Emma Calve, Emma Eames, 
Emma Juch, Emma Thursby, Emma Abbott, Emma 
Nevada, Emma Albani? I believe Emma Eames 
had a list of twelve or fourteen. Very truly yours 
(signed) Edna Day.” 

DOE A Aes 
ULTRA-MODERN STUFF 

We poor critics had what is known as a “some 
thing-ful” of ultra-modern music over the week-end, 
what with the League of Composers on Saturday 
night and the International Guild on Sunday night 
Usually there is at least one fairly bright spot in 
any one of their programs, but, speaking for our 
selves, the League of Composers were a dead loss 
this time and (let the eagle scream!) the one bright 
spot on the International program was the work of 
an American, Darker America, by the young colored 
composer, William Still. De Sole i 


a more extended result and is able to achieve a sort of sing 
ing, but a singing quite distressing to both ears and emotions 
In such instances voice is produced in a manner altogether 
different from the normal tone production for speaking and 
singing, and is interesting only as a wooden leg is interest 
ing—as a make-shift. 

Dr. Marafioti mentions that he is official laryngologist 
to the Metropolitan Opera Company, and also in clos ” 
sociation with certain prominent throat specialists at the 
Post-Graduate Hospital. These connections add weight to 
his utterances and make all the more inexplicable his willing 
ness to present to his reading public “mere impressions.” 
Without any doubt Dr. Marafioti knows thoroughly the anat 
omy and physiology of the throat as well as the pathological 
condition thereof, but what he does not know are the laws 
of acoustics, just as applicable to the human voice as they 
are to any other sound. Practically every deduction hinted 
at in Dr. Marafioti’s article would be negated by an 
stician. 

Before Dr. Marafioti left for Europe last summer, I had 
the pleasure of speaking with him. He expressed doubt a 


acou- 


to the real function of the vocal cords in tone production 
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certain 
their 


hoped to find a 
able to determine 


while abroad he 
which he 


and said that 


instrument with would be 


function more exactly. From the recent article, he evidently 
did not find it. But I wish to say to him I have just such 
an instrument in my possession at the present time. I have 
deve loped a sufficient technic with it to be able to demonstrate 
exactly what the vocal cords do in tone production and 
exactly what happens to them in the production of tones 
of differmpe qualit These pheno ynena may be observed 
as plainly as the plam of one’s hand 

My suggestion is that Dr. Marafioti meet me in confer 
ence in the presence of a group of laryngologists, and per 
haps others, for a demonstration with the instrument men 
tioned, with a’ view to making an honest effort to clear on 
this question of what is real function of vocal cords and 
what, consequently, should be the primary considerations in 


education 
affiliated 
to time it is my privile 


with a medical school where from time 
ge to lecture to a group of laryngolog 


| too am 


ists on the acoustics of the voice, so feel that I can with 
perfect propriety make this suggestion 
(Signed) ANGELA O'Byrnt 
New Yor ( 
New Facts About Brahms and Strauss 
New York City 
Th the Mr L VCOURTIE 
In Moriz Rosenthal’s impassioned tribute Liszt, in the 
MusicaL Courter of recent date, reference is made to the 
once influential critic, Eduard Hanslick, in his relations with 
Brahms, and his attitude toward Wagner, Liszt and Johann 
Strau 1 am thus reminded of some facts, personally 
known to me which may be of interest not only to Rosenthal 
but to your reac ill over the world a well Professor 
Doctor C. F. A. Weitzmann, musical theorist and historian, 
under whom [ studied when I was a pupil of Carl Tausig, 
in Berlin, was intimate with the Wagner family and after 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given. to which intending candidates 
may apply directly tor further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note. ] 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 

Manuscripts (Chamber and Orchestra Music) 
should be sent under nom de plume to William B. 
Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., New York 


Lorenz Publishing Company—$660 in twelve cash 
prizes offered for the most attractive unpublished 
anthems submitted before February 1, 1926. For 


further information address Lorenz Publishing Co., 
70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y 

Rubinstein Club of Washington—$100 for women’s 
choral (three or four parts) open to American citi- 
zens. Manuscripts must be received by December 1, 
1926. For further information address Mrs. H. L. 
Rabbitt, 312 Cathedral Mansions Center, Washing- 
ton, D C. 

National Association of Harpists—$1,000 for harp 
solo, chamber music including harp, or symphonic 
poem for solo harp and orchestra; to be sent bearing 
motto on outside of sealed envelope, before December 
15, 1926, to the Association headquarters, 315 West 
79th Street, New York City. 

Century Theater Club—$2,000 for play of three or 
more acts by American author, manuscripts to be for- 
warded before January 1, 1927. For further informa- 
tion addess Esther L. ‘Leigh, 697 West End Ave., 
New York City. 

Hot Springs Centennial Celebration Club—$1,000 
for best historical scenario concerning Hot Springs, 
around which pageant may be built. For further in- 


formation address F. Leslie Body, Chamber of 
Commerce, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Ass'n. Alessandro Scarlatti—Coolidge composition 


contest, open to Italian and American citizens, offers 
3,900 lire for a chamber symphony for an orchestra of 
from eight to fifteen instruments, and 3,000 lire for 
sonata for flute and piano. Manuscripts must be sent 
before March 1, 1927, to the Association at Piazzetta 
Sedil Capuano, 32, Naples, Italy. 

Musical Fund Society (Philadelphia) $10,000 in 
prizes for chamber music compositions of from three 
to six instruments—first prize, $5,000; second $3,000; 
third, $2,000. Compositions must be submitted before 


December 31, 1927, to J. H. Ingham, 1213 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birchard and Co.—$1,000 for choral work to 


be performed at Chautauqua during summer of 1927. 
Successful work to be published on customary royalty 
terms by Birchard & Co. Manuscripts to be sent 
anonymously before April 1, 1927. For further in- 
formation address H. Augustine Smith, Boston Uni- 
versity, 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

National Opera Club and National Federation of 
Music Clubs—$1,000 for a trained singer, ready for 
concert or opera; contests will be held in all states 
this winter, followed by district contests and national 
contest in Chicago at the Biennial meeting, April, 1927. 
For further information apply Baroness Katherine 
Evans Van Klenner, 1730 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Infantry Journal—$1,500 for marching song, ex 
pressing spirit of the Doughboy. Contest closes July 
1. For further information address Infantry Journal, 
Washington, D. C. 

Assembly of N. F. M. C 
Katherine Lee Bates’ 


$1,000 for 
poem, 


Presidents’ 
American setting of 


America the Beautiful. Prize composition to be pre 
sented at Chicago Biennial in April. Address Mrs. 
Wm. Arms Fisher, Chairman of Contest, care of 


Oliver Ditson Co., 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














COURIER 


asked if Wagner paid any 


MUSICAL 


one of his visits with them I 
attention to Hanslick’s attacks. With a smile he replied that 
Hanslick was of great use in the Wagner household: when- 
ever the children became too uproarious in romping, Wagner 
would quiet them by shaking a warning finger and bidding 
them, “Stop or The Hanslick will get you!” Hanslick was 
the dreaded scarecrow in the dark! 

As ta Hanslick, Brahms and Johann Strauss, some years 
ago I spent a week at a house party near Saratoga, N. Y 
Among the guests were a distinguished Hungarian portrait 
painter and his accomplished wife, who was an excellent 
musician. I was glad to learn that she was the niece and 
ward of Eduard Hanslick, with whom she lived for several 
years prior to her marriage. In conversation, naturally the 
name of Brahms was mentioned, and she said that Brahms 
disliked meeting people and hid himself. by spending four 
or five evenings a week with her uncle (Hanslick). I asked 
what they talked about. She replied that they talked very 
little, but spent the time in playing four-hand music at the 
piano. This was interesting and led to asking what music 
they played most. Her reply was a surprise and touched a 
true human note, “I never heard them play anything but 
arrangements of Strauss’ waltzes, and I heard Brahms say 
he would give half of his own works to be able to write a 
few melodies like those of Strauss” When Rosenthal 
writes that “Hanslick expressed surprise at the absence 
of joie-de-vivre and the lugubriousness in Strauss’ waltzes,” 
one wonders if Hanslick was afflicted with a split personality, 
human, the other coldly theoretic. 

(Signed) Apert Ross Parsons. 


ene side 


An Enemy of Modernism 


New York City 


To the Musica, Courier: 


Now that the musical season has started, the 
wondering whether we are again to witness the 
descreation of our finest programs with the various 
binations of obnoxious noises known as modern “music 

A few ago, when the nuisance first made its 
appearance, gro as it threatened to plague us permanently 
in the concert hall, the writer suggested in the newspapers 
that matters might be arranged satisfactorily to all concerned 
by including these demoniacal outbursts at the end of ‘the 
programs, thus giving those people who dislike them, an 
opportunity to withdraw before the “racket starts.” Or 
the writer suggested, why not give special concerts of 
modern “music?” 

These suggestions, however, passed unnoticed at the time, 
but there is reason to believe that since then our concert- 
going public has slowly but steadily recovered from the 
~sen. of the thing and has had an opportunity of judging 
the value thereof. If would not be surprising, therefore, 


writer is 
habitual 
as 


” 


ecasons 


else, 


if the above suggestions should receive now a more favor- 
able—and perhaps, who knows—even an enthusiastic recep- 
tion 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. Rosin. 
Selling Stock in Philanthropy 
To the Musical Courier: 


The writer with the generous assistance of others is going 


to start a musical fund that will be known as the “Lina 
Wagner Musical Fund.” When a certain amount of money 
has been raised stock will be sold somewhat as the French 


Realty People are doing it. Our plan will even be a more 
interesting investment proposition. Further, it will be for a 
most worthy purpose and the free profits will go towards 
the founding of the first National U. S. Musical Academy 
where the poor but talented American genius may have a 
chance to mature. 

All instruction will be gratis; 
will need to pay their living expenses, 
have housing and clothes as in our 
Academy. 

In compiling our first statistics we are writing to the largest 
American and European conservatories. I should like you 
to kindly send me a list of the ten most renowned of Euro 
pean musical conservatories, that we may write for catalogs 
and information about their scholarships. 

Any consideration you may show us will be highly ap 
preciated. Don't forget that we will be potential advertisers 
in your public ation in the future. 

The name, Lina Wagner, is my deceased mother’s maiden 


afford it 
will 
Naval 


those that can 
but the very 
Army and 


poor 


name. I, personally, am only interested in devoting my life 
to this work, I am not going to use my name. In making a 
living, I was forced into mechanical engineering and lately 


into realty and business brokerage; I never had a chance to 
become an artist on the violin or to study musical composi- 
tion, for which subjects I felt a passionate interest. 
Thanking you, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


[The name and address of the writer of this letter is 
omitted. The letter is so very naive that it would really be 
a pity to divulge the name of the author of it. The writer 
seems never to have heard of the efforts that have already 
been made to found “the first National U. S, Musical Acad- 
emy where the poor but talented American genius may have 
a chance to mature.” He is also, apparently, unaware of the 
existence of the numerous musical foundations already in 
existence, not to speak of the already too numerous scholar- 
ships being offered by schools and private teachers. Of 
course, if any reader of the MusicaL Courter wants to buy 
stock in this N. U.S. M. A. we would be glad to furnish them 
with the name of this philanthropic and musical realtor: 


No. On second thought we will not do that. We are too 
kind.—The Editor. ] 
Sings for the Prisoners 
To the Musicat Courter: 
Last night Mary Lewis gave her initial concert in the 


city of Auburn and spite of the exacting conditions on 
a singer prior to a concert, Miss Lewis came into the prison 
only a few hours prior to her debut in this city, and sang 
for about half an hour to the 1500 inmates confined here. 

It was a gala occasion! The men were elated, and only 
the realization and appreciation on their part of the arduous 
evening before her made them satisfied with the concert she 
gave us of three numbers and an encore. 

It is needless for us to say that it was one of the very 
few occasions when such fine music has been brought to 
our midst, and it is a wonderful tribute to Miss Lewis that, 
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PLOCK 
well known musician of Cleveland, Ohio, 


WALTER W. 
who is having an 
exceedingly busy season concertising and teaching. Mr. 
Plock played an important part in the recent Music Week 
held in Cleveland, serving on a committee which provided 
programs for twenty-two community centers. In addition 
to appearing on programs as soloists, Mr. Plock is baritone 
of the Cycle Quartet and is a member of the Concert Trio 
of Artists. (Crosby's photo.) 





the great artist that she her heart felt for the unforunates 
and she gave us soca ms that will last with us for many 
years. 

Feeling confident that this is of some interest to you, we 
are glad to pass it on, as we feel that Miss Lewis’ modesty 
will not permit her to herald her generosity and kindness. 

Wishing success to your wonderful magazine that reaches 
us weekly, we beg to remain, 


Sincerely yours, 
MutTuat WELFARE LEAGUE oF AUBURN 
Tim Burke, Chairman Entertainment Committee 
Carlo Morelli a Baritone 
To the Musicat Courier: 
May I be allowed to correct a statement in your editorial 
of the Musicat Courier, dated November 25? It is the 


brother of Carlo Morelli, who once sang baritone roles at the 
Metropolitan, who is now being acclaimed as a tenor in Italy. 
His name is Renato Zanelli. Carlo Morelli, baritone, of La 
Scala, Milan, was being enthusiastically applauded at Brescia 
in Rigoletto while his brother was acclaimed as Lohengrin 
at Teatro Del Verme in Milan at the same time. 

Carlo Morelli would smile if he thought that his voice, so 
deep, rich and full, was considered tenorile. 


(Signed) CLARA SHEAR. 


Rudolph Thomas Conducts Cincinnati 
Orchestra 


Rudolph Thomas made his debut as conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on November 7, at_ the 
second popular concert of the season. His program included 
numbers by Mozart, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Si- 
belius, Saint-Saéns, Debussy and Johann Strauss, and that 
he created an unusually fine impression was evident from 
the spontaneous applause given him at the concert and also 
by the excellent comment which appeared in the dailies. 

Said Aura Smith in the Commercial Tribune, “His pro- 
gram had life, color, variety and energy, and his le adership of 
the orchestra was vigorous and interesting. His interpreta- 
tions were not intended to be startling or bizarre. They were 
sound and satisfying throughout. Mr. Thomas is obviously 
a very good musician and a straightforward, well-trained 
conductor.” Carl Adams, of the Enquirer, summed up the 
general comment in the sentence, “Judging by the jubilant 
reception accorded him, it must be the consensus of opinion 
that Mr. Thomas i is a valuable addition to the musical life of 
the community.” He elaborated this idea in the following 
paragraph: 

“One cannot fail to be impressed by the energy and youth- 
ful spontaneity manifested by Mr. Thomas in his directing. 
There is something infectious in his personality which com- 
municates itself to members of the orchestra as well as to 
the audience. He has a keen ear, an alert mind, a fine sense 
of rhythm and, above all, a deep appreciation of the works 
interpreted. In short, in all his conducting are combined the 
wide knowledge of the scholar and the genuine feeling of the 
artist and musician.” 

Nina Pugh Smith, musical representative of the Times 
Star, gave a delightfully appreciative and informal. greeting 
to the new conductor in her review of the concert. In part 
she stated: 

“Welcome to our city, Rudolph Thomas, 
of the Cincinnati orchestra for the 
Music Hall on Sunday afternoon. It is understood that, 
in addition to directing popular concerts, you have other 
engagements, such as directing the orchestra of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, instructing the young voice how to shoot 
through operatic roles, and have divers other industries. 
We like your program making, for, working hard all week 
as the majority of us do, on Sundays we do not wish to con- 
tinue either our work or our education. On Sundays we 
like to listen to a pretty tune, or music that has something 
festive about it, different from week day suggestions. We 
like to hear the Cincinnati orchestra play spritely things, 
and to see them sit up very straight while playing—con 
amore—waltzes, like that of your concluding number, 
That Bat.” 


great conductor 
Popular Concert at 
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here. As usual, quantity is more conspicuous than quality. 
Several of the best concerts have had but scanty audiences, 
and some of the cheapest kinds of music hall entertainments 
have been crowded to suffocation. Two pianists, Jean Wiéner 
and Claude Ducet, filled the Salle des Agriculteurs with a 
very large audience to hear Mozart and Debussy, plus Harry 
Woods, Kern, Duke Ellington, Ingraham, Gershwin, played 
on two pianos. The two composers who suffered were 
Mozart and Debussy. They cannot stand being interpreted 
in the café-restaurant manner. The concert was redeemed 
artistically by Gabrielle Gills, who sang Schubert songs, as 
well as several fine arrangements of melodies from Nor- 
mandy and Spain. 
ParistaN Pusiic REMEMBERS BAUER 

Harold Bauer's three piano recitals in the Salle des Agri- 
culteurs in October were as crowded as any of the cheap 
vaudeville entertainments. I heard the first and third—the 
Schumann and the Chopin programs. Recalls and extra 
numbers extended the recitals to inordinate lengths. Bauer 
has a very large following in Paris, where he studied and 
lived for many years. He has evidently not been forgotten 
by the Parisian public during his long sojourn in the United 
States. 

THe ANTHEIL SYMPHONY 

George Antheil, who is considered by many of his ad- 
mirers as the white hope of music in a world dominated by 
the colored man’s jazz, gave another orchestral concert, this 
time in the Salle Gaveau, on October 16. The usual surging 
mass of enthusiasts filled every corner of the hall. The 
composer, who had risen from his sick bed—merely a case 
of double pneumonia—was cheered to the echo. He looked 
very pale and weak amid the ruddy orchestral players, but 
he stood the ordeal very well. He is now in the mountains 
of Austria to recuperate, for he has fresh schemes on hand 
for delighting his admirers and shocking the ears of the older 
generations. The symphony in F was given for the second 
time in Paris. The composer says that, Walter Damrosch 
and Leopold Stokowski have both examined the score and 
promised to give it in America during the coming season. 

Back To OLE VIRGINNY 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers, an organization consisting of 
four male voices and one female voice, gave a recital of 
various unaccompanied part songs in the Salle Gaveau a 
few nights ago. The hall was packed. Judging from the 
number of listeners who were able to follow the words, I 
concluded that the French part of the audience was in a vast 
minority. Several ladies of mature years wiped something 
from their eyes—tears, probably—when the singers expressed 
a wish to be carried back to old Virginia. Whether they 
wished to accompany the singers, or wished that the singers 
really were safely in Virginia, | could not learn. Perhaps 
visions of other days and long lost friends of childhood had 
something to do with it. Sentiment plays those tricks now 
and then, especially when one is old enough to have mem- 
ories. It surely could not have been the singing of the Fisk 
company, which leaves a good deal to be desired in tone 
quality and perfect intonation. 

Not So Goop 

Anna El Tour, a Russian soprano with a beautiful voice 
and high musical intelligence, gave a vocal recital in the 
Salle des Agriculteurs recently, which gave much pleasure 
to the large audience. A number of my French friends who 
were present thought that the Russian artist was hardly 
justified i in making her program so preponderatingly German, 
especially as the German songs were not Schubert, Schumann, 
or Brahms, but Liszt and Mahler. The Mahler songs in 
particular were the commonest kind of Viennese senti- 
mentality. Two melodies without words by Prokofieff were 
reported by one critic to have been sung in Russian. Any 
language whatsoever would have been better than “ah” and 
“eh,” for the human ear is accustomed to hear syllables 
when the human voice makes sounds. The beautiful art of 
the singer might better have been employed on more attrac- 
tive music. 

MME, 


Mme. Blanche Marchesi gave a semi-public reception and 
musical entertainment in the spacious concert hall of the 
Marchesi studio to present the Hungarian violinist, Marta 
Linz, who proved to be an artist in the best sense of the 
word. She has temperament, technic in abundance, full 
tone, and musical intelligence. Mme. Marchesi and some of 
her advanced pupils contributed vocal numbers to the pro 
gram. 


MARCHES! INTRODUCES AN ARTIST 


Muwnz Is Likep 

The concert season for pianists was opened by Mieczyslaw 
Munz, whose recital in the Salle Gaveau was heard by a 
large and enthusiastic audience. He played exceedingly well, 
but without a touch of the sensationalism on which so many 
public artists depend for their big effects. This young pianist 
must win in the end by reason of his solid merit. 

Anp So Is SMETERLIN 

Jan Smeterlin gave a piano recital in the same Salle 
Gaveau, about two weeks later. He has a beautiful, singing 
tone, and a conspicuously good legato. I believe I have 
heard that Smeterlin was in the midst of a course of lessons 
with Godowsky when the war broke out. That accounts for 
the tone quality and the legato. He was generously applauded 
and compelled to add many extra numbers. His program 
was unusually serious, with Bach and Brahms well to the 
front. His success therefore was not due to brilliant virtu- 
oso playing. 

AN AMERICAN DEBUTANTE 

Violet Cossack, a young lady from America, and a pupil 
of Phillip, gave a piano recital in the Salle Erard early in 
November, and showed herself to be an artist of much prom- 
ise. Nervousness made her play more wrong notes than she 
expected, probably, in the first part of the program. She 
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PARIS MUSIC SEASON IN FULL SWING 


Paris.—Another musical, season is again in full swing 


improved as the evening progressed, and gave a really bril- 
liant interpretation of several compositions by Liszt, Infante, 
Phillip, and Rubinstein at the end. 

Anp ANOTHER 


Much interest was taken in the orchestral debut of the 
young American pianist, Beveridge Webster, in the Salle 
Erard. Young Webster, who is not yet twenty, carried off 
the gold medal of the Conservatoire last July. He played 
three concertos, Mozart, Schumann, Saint-Saéns, with ex- 
traordinary sureness of technic, brilliancy of tone, and rhyth- 
mical authority. He gives every promise of becoming one 
of the world’s eminent pianists. What his subsequent de- 
velopment will be is, of course, a matter of pure speculation. 
Several very brilliant and promising pupils of the Conserva- 
toire have vanished into oblivion during the past thirty years. 
Beveridge Webster has only to get experience, breadth of 
general culture, and robust health. Will he progress? I 
do not know, but I certainly wish him the best of everything. 
He deserves it. 

A PromisinGc CELLIST 

Germaine Grottendieck is a young Belgian woman who has 
undertaken to make a career for herself as a violoncellist. 
The cello is not a popular instrument among amateurs. 
Consequently the number of hearers in her audience who 
really understand what she is doing must necessarily be lim- 
ited. A pianist knows that nearly everybody in his audience 
plays the piano a little. The cellist, like the tearful person 
in Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s poem, must “weep alone.” She 
gave a very good account of Boccherini’s concerto in B flat 
and Bach’s suite in'G. She also played a new sonata by 
Honegger, with the composer's wife at the piano. Those 
who are familiar with Honeggerian harmonies say that, this 
sonata is very good. do not know. But the cellist has 
a fine tone and considerable technic. 


CLARENCE LucAs. 
Erie, Pa., Honors Marie Miller 
Marie Miller, harpist, played in concert at Elks Audi 
torium, Erie, Pa.; on November 9, and in commenting on her 


part in the program Albert H. Dowling, Jr., stated in one 
of the dailies: “Marion Talley coming back to Kansas City 





MARIE 


MILLER. 


could not have been recefved more cordially than was Marie 
Miller when she made her appearance on the stage 
auditorium. All musical Erie was there, not only to enjoy 
her splendid music, but to do honor to a former Erie girl 
who has won for herself a place in the first rank of artists 
of the musical profession. Miss Miller’s playing is touched 
with characteristics that are essentially a part of herself 
simplicity, charm and depth of feeling.” 


Muratore Sued 


Lucien Muratore, former star tenor of the Chicago Opera, 
and a leading singer at the Manhattan Opera House in Ham 
merstein days, has, according to dispatches from New York, 
been placed in a peculiar stituation by the action of Marcel 
line Rouvier, dancer, mother of Ariane Rouvier, who had 
been legally recognized by Muratore as his natural child 
The mother brought suit for a nullification of this recogni 
tion and the courts held it invalid grew Muratore had 
married before making it. In 1915 Lina Cavalieri, cele 
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NEWS FLASH 








The San Carlo at New Orleans 


New Orleans.—The second annual season of the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company, under the 
auspices of the New Orleans Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation, opened Tuesday evening, November 23, 
with the opera, Tosca, before one of the most 
distinguished audiences ever assembled at the 
Tulane Theater. There was a capacity audience 
which was most enthusiastic over the company 
which Fortune Gallo has sent this season. Every 
orchestra seat for the four weeks’ season has been 
subscribed for. 

(Signed) E. S. Butler, president; J. W. 
Newman, vice-president; Parham 
Werlein, treasurer, 

New Orleans Civic Opera Association. 











of the 


brated beauty and singer, became his wife. It is understood 
that the nullification action was brought so that the mother 
might begin other proceedings against Muratore ta prevent 
him from taking Ariane to Italy, where, it is alleged, he 
intended to arrange a marriage between her and the 
Mme. Cavalieri by a former marriage. 


son of 


: The Prize Is $500 
Owing to ambigpity in the telegram announcing the prize 
for a new setting of Katherine Lee Bates poem, America 
the Beautiful, offered by the Past Presidents Assembly of 
the N. F. M. C., the amount was recently stated in these 
columns as $1000, when $500 is the actual amaunt of the 
prize. The conditions of competition are as follows 
American 


The contest is open to native-born 


every musician re 

gardless of his residence 

The setting of America, the Beautiful, is to be for mixed woice 
in hymn-form and in vocal range and character fitted for mass 
singing 

‘he judges are to be men of national reputation and will he 
instructed to award the prize of $500.00 only to a truly noble setting 
of the text worthy of adoption as a hymn for the nation 

he contest closes on Tuesday, March 1, 1927 

Manuscripts are to be sent to the Chairman of the Contest, Mrs. 
William Arms Fisher, 362 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

All manuscripts must be in ink, carry a nom de plume and be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the full name and 


address of the composer 
Contestants are 


its return 
setting, but at the 


with postage for 
limited to a single unpublished 


request of Miss Bates, revisions by the composers of their pub- 
lished settings will be considered 

The prize setting is to be without any copyright restriction what- 
ever and may be freely printed and freely performed 

The announcement and presentation of the award will be made in 


Thursday evening, April 21, 1927, at the banquet of the 


Past Presidents Assembly, when the hymn will first be sung 
On the following evening it will be sung in Chicago by a thousand 
trained voices as the climax of the Singing Biennial of the 


National Federation of Music Clubs 


Florida Hears Excellent Program 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—-Jeans Munselle Campbell gave her 
introductory recital on November 2, as a member of the 
faculty of the School of Music at Florida State College for 
Women. Miss Campbell's voice proved a pure coloratura 
of lovely quality, fresh, flexible and true. Gladys Stort 
instructor of the accompanying class, was the able accom 
panist. The Faculty Trio—consisting of Mary Reeder, 
piano; Ethel Tripp, violin, and Louise Glover, cello-—evi 
denced a fine unity of understanding in the Mozart Trio and 
the modern group QO 


John Charles Thomas to Arrive December 21 


John Charles Thomas, American baritone, will arrive in 
America on the S.S Olympic December 21, after an absence 


of two years abroad, where he has been singing at the La 
Monnaie, Brussels. Mr. Thomas will only be available for 
concerts during January, February and March, after which 


he is obliged to return for Brussels 


and other European cities. 


some performances in 


Alton Jones to Give Recital 
Alton Jones, Aeolian Hall o1 
Sunday evening, 


pianist, will give a recital at 


December 5 


NEW SYMPHONY BY WILLEM PIJPER A DUTCH SENSATION 


Josef Lhévinne, Leonid Kreutzer and Erna Rubinstein Score Successes 


AMSTERDAM. The sensation of the moment is the third 
symphony of Willem Pijper, which has had its premiere at 
the Concertgebouw. Pijper is undoubtedly the most gifted 
of young Dutch composers, and is gradually gaining a more 
than national reputation. This new work of his shows an 
originality of ideas and of orchestration that is unusual to say 
the least, and the variety and interest of his rhythms, in- 
spired by those of the modern dance, are also extraordinary 

The symphony consists of one movement, lasting about 
fifteen minutes, and has more the character of a symphonic 
poem, or rather a continuous suite, than of a symphony. 
Pijper himself conducted and was enthusiastically acclaimed 
by his fellow countrymen. 

Monteux BECOMING 

Monteux continues to treat his public to original and inter 
esting programs, and his popularity grows steadily. At his 
last concert he began with Beethoven's Eighth symphony 
and ended with Strauss’s Dance of Salome. Two arias, one 
by Mozart, the other that of Zerbinetta from Ariadne auf 


POPULAR 


plendidly sung by Maria Ivogiin 
part of the world for 


Naxos, were amazingly and 

Josef Lhévinne, absent from this 
many seasons, reappeared in a recital and proved to be the 
supreme technician still. His complete mastery is something 
to take one’s breath away, and his playing of Beethoven, 
Chopin and Ravel resulted in a tremendous ovation 

Kreutzer PLAYS BretHoven 

Leonid Kreutzer, Russian exponent of the keyboard, played 
the third concerto of Beethoven under Monteux, and although 
his interpretation was somewhat too heroic for my taste, it 
had, nevertheless, many admirable qualities. Kreutzer has 


something forceful, direct, resolute in his playing, which, 


along with a great simplicity, has a strong appeal. 
Aside from pianists, we have heard Erna Rubinstein in 
recital and were especially interested to hear an artist who 


has but recently stepped out of the class of wonder-children 
She has surely matured considerably since her remarkable 
girlhood, and has added to her startling virtuoso qualities 
those of the accomplished musician kK. S 
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Violinist Second N. Y. Recital 


TOWN HALL, JAN, 17, 1927 


Management RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43rd St., New York City 


“He held, moved and inspired the audience 
with Brahms; surprised, overawed and ¢ 
cited them with Paganini Max Kalbeck 


ex 





VOICE CULTURE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


AS RELATED TO PHONETICS 


By W. Warren Shaw 


any 
Vii 


pertaining to 


especially 
movenient 


interested in educational matters, 
interested in the 


who are 


language, will be 


to make the English language the universal language of 
the world. There are a number of facts of really vital im 
portance which must necessarily be taken into consideration 
if anything effectual is to be evolved from such undertaking. 
d it is not necessary to go into detail as to the immense and 
| benefits to mankind which would accrue from such an 
evel ilit 
Vhat conce is most and therefore arouses our 1m 
' interest is the question,—how can this be accom 
jlishe 
\t the very outset we are brought face to face with the 
fact that a complete reconstruction of our language is the 
first n t I conviction forced upon us for the 
reason that English, as i 1 poken and written today, is 
entially and erwhelmingly incongruoug—yet on account 
! elemet wud mher tq litne it the most fit of 
| est t reat pury ments d, when once 
rt ce t ical 1 n and construct 
pre P j l iy 13 th necessary 
‘ elation ‘ mi the characte vhich represent 
them. The harmon re i id and representative 
characte the prime requisite of a proposed universal 
la wwe, fe the ise it ld not meet its obvious require 
‘ It could 1 adequat ustain a common ground of 
I i nder wedi etween the nations of the world 
peccl the language irticulat und longue 1s 
t Ang n term for spoken language Idioms are 
form construction peculiar t i particular language, and 
‘ niet ol expression among people 5 pe ak 
1 lia the am la uaAR 
) usly, dialect in | ec} legitimate or useful place 
ition of our universal language They can at 
be resent oF il varieties of expression—as defined 
l rm ron by meat ol writng ive the use of char 
u These cha called the alphabet, are the elemen 
1 1 iw lat ‘ 
com the problem becomes less complex in the light 
t d tion —in fact quite simple We have only to 
make the language of articulate unds conform to and 
wree th the languag f written characters or elementary 
ip or vice versa his brings us to a consideration of 
phonetic r the ience of speech-sounds, and here we are 
Lopp hort by the astounding discovery that we make 
ipon further mve ration We find as a matter of plain 
indeniable fact that we have no science of speech-sounds 
ind therefore no science of phonetics \ learned investi 
gator has uncovered this truth and has disclosed the fact 
that, because of ignorance of the constitution and cause of 
wech-sounds, practically ali of the definitions in phonetics 
in all dictionaries are false 
For instance, in the definition of the whisper, it is stated 
that it i an utterance that employs only ores ath-sound 
without ton It does not explain the meaning of “breath 
mn r “tome Like the centaur or man “raed the idea of 
“breath-sound” is a chimera—an absurd and impossible 
reature of undisciplined imagination. This becomes clear 
in the case of the centaur as soon as we understand the 
anatomy and physiology of man and hor 
It i ist as clear in the case of “breath-sound;” as soon 
is we understand the nature of breath and sound: Breath 
the air taken in and expelled from the lungs during the 
act of respiratior Breath ts, therefore, an air current. 
Sound is air waves or alternate phases of condensation 
and rarefication of the air particles There is much more 
pressure of energy in the phase of condensation than there 
is in the phase of rarefication. It is these alternate differ- 
en f pre e striking against the ear drum which causes 
it’ to vibrate and thus enables the auditory mechanism to 
function 
Phese differences of pressure do not occur in an air current, 
hence we cannot hear it. In an air current the air particles 
move along precisely as particles of water move along in a 
water current. In sound or air waves the air particles simply 
move to and fro past their point of normal rest. It is merely 
a form of motion which moves; as soon, therefore, as we 
understand the difference in the natures of the air currents 


breath-sound” 
a figment of the 


idea of 
conception, 


(breath) and air waves (sound) the 
an impossible 
undisciplined imagination 
Sound, as we know, travels approximately 
hour, If we had an air current (breath) 
rate ( half times as fast as 
happening of 
to mvestigate 


| a chimera 


wOoOmMEeS 
750 miles an 
travelling at this 
a hurricane), there 
extraordinary moment. 
as to how we could start 
instant. It is very clear 
there can be no such thing as a “breath-sound” and 
therefore, what becomes of the definition of “whisper”? 
Would that the figment of the un 
disciplined imagination 
“Glottis” is defined as the 


seven and one 

something 
would have 
aml stop such a commotion on the 
that ! 


would he 
Then we 


you Say whisper is a 


cleft between the 


r opening 


true vocal cords. In the definition of “whisper” they say 
there is a definite contracting of the glottis; while in the 
“strong whisper the glottis remains open.” The fact is, that 


the vocal cord and the glottis have nothing to do with the 
whisper. The constriction of the air passage which is essen- 
tial to the formation of an air-blade vibrator is made by the 
contraction of the muscular fibres of the false votal cords and 
their consequent approximation; much more might be written 
im criticism of the definition of the word “whisper,” but 
enough has been said to show its absurdity. Practically all 
‘ of the terms in phonetics are as loosely de fined as the whisper. 


In fact there is no definition in phonetics, and hence no science 
of phonetics. 

“Right language is right thought and right thought is 
right language, and if we wish to study the disease as well 
as the health of our thought, that is to say, the whole life of 
our thought, we can do it nowhere more efficiently than in 
the pathology of language.”--Max Mueller. 

Italy is an outstanding example of the effect of various, 
and in some instances unexplainable, dialects preventing the 
facile coordination of natural thought. Under such circum 
stances it may be readily understood that the pen might be 
wielded in vain, and peradventure found to be not mightier 
than the sword. A pertinent query concerning the pathology 
of the English language arises—can the Oxtord system of 
pronunciation, for instance, be regarded as bearing a rela- 
tion to English analogous to a dialect? Is it true that Amer- 
icans’ will contemplate with calm complacency an irrational 
distortion of obviously correct pronunciation of English and 
accept as authoritative finality the pronunciation of “mili 
tary,’ “dictionary” and words containing like terminals 
milit’ry, diction'ry ? 

Granting that this and similar distortions are permitted 
in the name of elegance of expression or aesthetic pref- 
erence, and on such ground meet with general approval as 
representative of superior culture, does it not at once become 
imperative in the name of common sense and all that is 
rational that the spelling of such words should be changed to 
meet the demand ef consistent expression in speaking and 
writing? Assuredly in the name of an understandable and 
intelligible universal language, the answer must be ‘ ‘yes.” 

Spelling, writing and speaking must logically coincide 


they must bear truthful and unfailing witness one to the 
other—they must agree. 

Daniel Jones, perhaps the most prominent phonetician of 
Kurope, stated “No one has yet defined a speech-sound.” 


It would seem to be high time that a speech-sound were 
properly defined, and that phonetics be placed upon a scientific 


hasis—embodied in voice production as of necessity, and 
reacting to the requirements of definition, analysis and 
classification—the conditions which must accompany the 


building and naming of any natural science as such. 


CHICAGO 
(Continued from page 7) 
RicoLetto, NovemBer 20 (Eveninc) 

Rigoletto was repeated, but this time with the American 
baritone, Ric hard Bonelli, in the title role. The management 
of the ¢ *hic ago Civic Opera is to be congratulated for giving 
Bonelli so many big opportunities, and by stating that his 
Rigoletto was superb, both vocally and histrionically, is 
deemed’ sufficient at this time, as with the Thanksgiving 
holiday and the Army and Navy game on Saturday, tele- 
graphic style will be used to cover the opera performances 
of the week. 

CarMEN, November 22 

The “big four’—Garden, Ansseau, Mason and Rimini 

made the performance of Carmen again greatly enjoyable. 
I Trovatore, NoveMBER 23 

Trovatore was repeated but with a different cast as far 
as Leonora, Manrico and the Count di Luna were concerned. 
Claudia Muzio, who, quoting Glenn Dillard Gunn, “is today 
at the height of her career,” made a hit all her own. Bonelli 
was excellent as the Count; likewise, Cortis as the trouba- 
dour. Weber conducted another fine performance. 

DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT, NovEMBER 24 

The second performance of The Daughter of the Regiment, 
an opera written by an Italian, but justly ee upon as a 
French opera since the book is Bayard and St. Georges, and 
which was first performed on February 11, 1840, at the Paris 
Opera Comique ; it is generally sung in Italian in America. 


Thus, it was in that language that it was presented here. 
Among the most famous Maries since its creator, Anna 
Phillon, have been Jenny Lind, Patti, Sontag, Albani, 


Kellogg and Sembrich. The Marie here was Toti Dal Monte, 
who, as ever, exhibited her wonderful technic and beauty of 
tone. 

Tony was entrusted to Charles Hackett. Thus, the role 
was sung most efficiently and acted with that verve demanded 
by the authors. Cotreuil’s characterization of Sulpice was 
nothing short of a masterpiece. Here is a basso who is not 
given half the opportunities his art deserves, yet this French 
artist stood his ground in the Italian production. He scored 
a legitimate success. Vittorio Trevisan, probably the leading 
basso buffo of the lyric stage, is another actor-singer in 
our company who is not played up, as since the beginning 
of the season he has been cast in roles far inferior to his 
talent. A Frenchman once said that there were no minor 
roles; there were only minor artists. True, Trevisan gives 
prominence in any part in which he is cast; even in The 
Jewels of the Madonna his role is no bigger than a super, 
but a star of the magnitude of Trevisan should be given 
great opportunities. He deserves them. Mme. Claessens was 
a good looking and well voiced Duchess. St. Leger con- 
ducted with vim and conviction. 

Samson AND Deita, NovemMBer 25 

Saint-Saéns’ biblical opera had its first performance of the 
season with Charles Marshall and Cyrena Van Gordon in the 
title roles. Samson is justly regarded one of Marshall’s best 
roles. He sings it with telling effect and acts it with great 
nobility. His emphatic success was richly deserved. Cyrena 
Van Gordon, the Juno of the operatic stage, looked ravishing 
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in the garb of Delila—one of the most famous vamps of the 
biblical days, and her looks attenuated Samson's downfall, 
Only a blind man could have resisted her charms. Vocally, 
too, Van Gordon was highly successful and her singing of 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice was one of the happiest 
musical moments of the evening. Formichi was excellent 
as the High Priest and the old Hebrew of Edouard Cotreuil 
well deserves special mention. It had dignity in appearance 
and vocal nobility. 

Weber was at the conductor’s desk, from where he con- 
ducted a performance entirely to his credit and that of the 
organization. 

La Cena Detia Berre, NovemMBer 27 (MATINEE) 

Two big events took place in Chicago on Saturday after- 
noon—one at the Auditorium, where the premiere of La Cena 
Della Beffe was presented before a packed house, the other 
at Soldiers’ Field, where the Army and Navy had a conflict 
before an audience such as no operatic production has ever 
attracted. Evidently there are more people interested in foot- 
ball than there are in opera, and a gridiron star is mo- 
mentarily a greater hero than any now appearing at the 
Auditorium. We are willing to confess that the big publicity 
the Army and Navy’ game received was so much greater 
than that La Cena Délla Beffe was given in the daily press 
that Saturday saw us at the ball game instead of in our 
seats at the Auditorium. La Cena Della Beffe will be 
reviewed in these columns after the second performance. 

RESURRECTION, NovEMBER 27 (EVENING) 

The best is not too good for the subscribers of the popular- 
priced Saturday evening performances and they were treated 
to a performance of Resurrection with the same cast as when 
given at full tariff. Any voice teacher or student who does 
not subscribe to the Saturday night popular-priced per form- 
ances cannot have the excuse that tickets are too expensive. 
A performance such as Resurrection, with Garden, Ansseau, 
Formichi and many others, is always worth full tariff. 

Moranzoni was again at the conductor's desk. What 
more could music-levers demand ? Reneé Devries. 


December 2, 


HINDEMITH OPERA PREMIERE 


(Continued from page 5) 
ways in Dresden. Applause was very scanty after the first 
two acts, and only at the close was the composer called re- 
peatedly by his friends. Huco L&iCHTENTRITT, 
Hinpemitu’s CHAMBER Music More SUCCESSFUL 

An interesting evening of chamber music by Hindemith 
preceded the opera premiére, A eH: quartet (op. 22), 
a violin sonata and “Chamber Music” (for piano and twelve 
instruments) comprised the interesting program? Paul 
Aron as pianist, was assisted by members of the State Or- 
chestra, with Kutzschbach directing. 

An unusually spirited performance of Strauss’ Helden- 
leben was given by Fritz Busch at one of the regular con- 
certs of the State Orchestra. A new young violinist, Mari- 
anne Theiner, made a favorable impression as soloist. At 


another of these concerts Edouard Moerike conducted 
Braunfels’ Don Juan Variations, which were particularly 
notable for their intellectual interest and skillful work- 
manship. 


A delightful performance of Mozart’s C minor mass has 
been given in the Frauenkirche under Erich Schneider's able 
direction. 

Among the recitalists who have 
houses the most notable are Lotte 
bert and Sigrid Onegin. 


been drawing crowded 
Lehmann, Yvette Guil- 
A 


Florence Leonard Pupil in Recital 

Christine Daggett Haskell, artist pupil of Florence 
Leonard, gave a recital for the Women’s Club at Sewickley, 
Pa., on October 23. The Sewickley Herald wrote of her 
playing as follows: “The program was well chosen, includ- 
ing classic and modern music, and was executed with dignity 
and charm. Mrs. Haskell opened with the brilliant Tausig 
arrangement of the Bach toccata and fugue in D minor. 
Then came a Chopin group made up of two dashing etudes, 
a nocturne played with sensitive warmth and fine singing 
tone, and the well known ballade in G minor, which was 
infused with a freshness and spontaneity characteristic of 
everything Mrs. Haskell played. There were humor and 
originality in the interpretation of the crisp Albeniz number 
Debussy’s demure Flaxen Haired Maiden was deftly 
sketched. The Brahms A flat waltz was given as an encore 
to this group. The community and the Woman’s Club are 
fortunate in having among them a pianist so talented as Mrs. 
Haskell. She possesses a brilliant technic, imagination and 
dramatic sense, and is a conscientious craftsman, as was 
shown by the painstaking detail to her work on Monday.” 

Christine Haskell was one of Miss Leonard's party who 
weut to coach with peeing for a month this summer. 


Chalfant Gew Abroad 


Lucille Chalfant, American coloratura, who recently made 
her debut with success at the Biltmore Morning Musicales, 
received an invitation from La Monnaie, leading opera house 
of Belgium, to sing in special performances of opera. 

Mme. Chalfant sailed last Saturday on the Leviathan. She 
will be gone about ,a month, during which time she expects 
to appear in Rigoletto opposite John Charles Thomas, Ameri- 
can baritone, who for the past two years has been singing 
in Brussels. 

This will be Mme. Chalfant’s third visit to Belgium. On 
her debut there she was awarded a gold medal for her sing- 
ing. She will return here early in January to fill the twenty 
concert dates awaiting her. 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











Ralph Angell has begun a busy season. November 
20, he leit New York to appear with Francis Macmillen on 
November 23 in Pittsburgh and on the twenty-fifth he ac- 
companied Hans Kindler in Chambersburg, Pa. 

L. Bamberger & Company claim to be the first depart- 
ment store to offer music scholarships. They are open to 
residents of nine New Jersey counties and are for two 
classes of piano students. Class A is for advanced students 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty- five; Class B is 
for others between the ages of ten and sixteen. The instruc- 
tion will be with some teacher or institute within Newark 
or vicinity, to be designated by the Awards Committee, which 
includes twenty persons well-known in the New Jersey 
musical field. Entries for the scholarship close December 15. 
Applicants should address L. Bamberger & Company, Music 
Scholarships, Newark, N. 

May Barron includes among her recent concert engage- 
ments an appearance in Freehold, N. J., before the Cecilian 
Club. According to one local newspaper, “Miss Barron made 
such a pleasing impression at her former appearance here 
that it was with keen delight her second concert was antici- 
pated. Her voice, so rich and full, reaches thrilling heights 
in its dramatic power. Her first number was Strida la 
Vampa, from Il Trovatore. It is a familiar aria, and Miss 
Barron gave to it beauty of tone and intelligent interpreta- 
tion. Her voice seems well suited to German songs, and 
she delighted her audience, as upon the former occasion 
with a group of songs in this language. These songs were 
Widmung of Schumann, Sontag Morgen of Brahms and 
Der Lenz by Hildach. Songs in English were also on the 
program, Bird of the Wilderness, by Horsman, being 
especially beautiful and dramatically sung.’ Beginning on 
February 28, Miss Barron will be on tour in Florida with 
the New York Civic Opera Company. 

Rosel Benda is becoming more active every day in her 
profession, and rapidly adding more dates all the time. She 
possesses a delightful soprano voice and sings with much 
artistry. Miss Benda sang a group of songs at the Lenox 
Hill Settlement House for the reception of the Freshmen 
at Hunter College, on November 15; November 18, at the 
Hotel Martinique for the Phi Sigma Gamma Fraternity of 
Hunter College ; and will sing on*December 7 at the Sopho- 
more tea given ’ by the Hunter alumni. January 5 she is 
to be the artist featured on a special musical program given 
at Hunter College, Radio fans will be glad to hear that 
Miss Benda is planning to broadcast some programs as soon 
as her numerous engagements permit. 

Arcadie Birkenholz, violinist, was heard as soloist with 
orchestra on October 29 from WEAF. On December 3 he 
will appear in recital in Montclair, N. J., and on January 
16 he will be soloist with the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra in Baltimore, Md. 

Brailowsky has received an ovation everywhere he has 
played, and his tour of Europe has been nothing short of 
triumphant. A cable received last week by the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau from Copenhagen, read: “Brailowsky in 
Copenhagen won colossal success. Played to sold out houses 
in biggest hall.” 

Hanna Brocks, lyric coloratura soprano, recently ap- 
peared in recital in Bedford, Pa., before an enthusiastic 
audience. She was heard in operatic arias and songs, four 
groups of them, and created such an excellent impression 
that a number of encores were requested, among which was 
Home Sweet Home, so impressively sung that many in the 
audience were in tears. The explanatory remarks preceding 
the various selections added greatly to the enjoyment of the 
program. Miss Brocks held vocal classes in Bedford last 
summer, and that her work was appreciated is evident from 
the floral tributes given her at this concert by pupils and 


admirers. Among her summer students was Margaret 
Smith, who has come to New York to study with Miss 
Brocks at her new studio and prepare for a professional 
career, 


Mrs. Vito Carnevali will not teach voice at the Master 
School for Americans at the Villa d’Este, Tivoli, Italy, 
next summer. It is her husband, Vito Carnevali, who will 
hold classes there. 

Jules Daiber, who hasbeen for several years the Amer 
ican representative of various foreign music festivals, has 
on his list for next year the Wagner festival at Bayreuth 
(July 19-August 20), the Mozart festival at Baden-Baden 
(late May), the Munich Wagner-Mozart festival (August 
September), the Salzburg festival (August), andthe 
Shakespere festival at Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Daiber, 
who has an office in Steinway Hall, is glad to furnish in- 
formation about any of these and is also in a position to 
procure tickets in advance for American visitors. 

The Flonzaley Quartet’s recent recital in Springfield 
under the auspices of the Tuesday Morning Music Club 
was referred to as “Chamber-music at its best,” by the 
Springfield Evening Union. This marked the fourth visit 
of the Flonzaleys to that city. At Williams College, where 
each year the quartet plays, it was noted in the North 
Adams Transcript that the Flonzaleys “have no superior for 
perfect ensemble and artistic finish in interpretation.” And 
emphasizing further the position of this great organization, 
Richard Aldrich, in the New York Times, wrote on the 
occasion of the Chamber Music Festival in Washington, 
“Any chamber-music se ries would be incomplete without the 
participation of the oldest and finest American organization 
that is now functioning.” 

The Fontainebleau School of Music announces that 
Marcel Dupre will offer a course in improvisation at the 
school next summer in collaboration with Charles M. Widor. 

Roland Foster, voice teacher at the State Conserva- 
torium at Sydney, N. S. W., was elated over reports of the 
success in London of his pupil, Ethel Osborn, young 
Australian sh and protegée of Dame Clara Butt and 
Kennerley Rumford. She was called a real discovery and 
received high praise for her beauty of voice and soundness 
of style. 

Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, is giving a series of 
concerts in San Francisco, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Seattle, Portland and Stockton. He has been 
received with hearty applause. The Edmonton Journal, 
October 26, states: “He is a consummate artist, having at 
his command a wonderful technical ability and gives un- 
alloyed pleasure by his playing.” 

Sue Ha rvard, the “Welsh Nightingale,” 
many concert and oratorio engagements this season. 


is booked for 
She is 
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soprano soloist at the Marble Collegiate Church, New York, 
which is one of the highest paid church positions in the 
country. A few years ago Miss Harvard had a most suc 
cessful European tour, winning unusually high praise fol- 
lowing her London recital. 

Ethyl Hayden and twenty-five hundred male singers 
of the Associated Glee Clubs of America were the closing 
musical feature of the Sesquicentennial in the Exposition 
Auditorium on November 27. 

Bruno Huhn’s pupil, Myrtle Brown lyric soprano, gave 
a group of numbers recently before The Theater Club at 
the Hotel Astor and created an excellent impression. She 
was equally successful on November 4 when she appeared 
at a concert given for the New York League of Business 
and Professional Women. November 11 tne soprano par 
ticipated in a program arranged by the Society of Patriotic 
Women of Brooklyn, 

Lilian Hunsicker, soprano, included among her recent 
concert engagements an appearance before the Athaeneum 
Literary Society; a concert in the Allentown, Pa., High 
School Auditorium in a program of compositions by Harriet 
Ware, with the composer at the piano, and an appearance as 
assisting artist with Margaret Matzenauer in the same 
auditorium on November 23. 

Florence Foster Jenkins, ‘The Singing President” of 
the Verdi Club, was soloist, November 15, at the monthly 
meeting of the Indiana Club, Town Hall, New York, where 
her singing was much applauded. 

Klibansky Studio artist-pupils gave a recital at the 
Y. M. C. A., Hollis, L. 1., November 18. Others are busy 
as follows: Lottice Howell has been engaged for Lady 
Fair; Vivian Hart sang at a reception given by Adolph 
Lewisohn in honor of Mr. Mengelberg; Viola Petit gave a 
successful recital at the Educational Alliance on October 31; 
Leonard Saxen and Paul Simons have been engaged at the 
Strand Theater; Joseph Johann has been engaged to appear 
with the Universal Singers and American Voices, on the 


Keith Circuit, and Helen Eastman has been engaged for 
forty weeks with Keith’s; Anne Elliot has been substituting 
at the Presbyterian Church, Bound Brook, N. J. — 
Kalla appeared in Berlant Park, N. J.; at the Y. M. A., 
New York City; Woodbridge, N. his Richmond, New York: 
Trenton, N. J.; Hollis, L. LI, and Linden, N. J. Aimee 


Punshon, a Klibansky artist, received an ovation on her 
appearance with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Novem 
her 7; she was also soloist, November 10, at the City Club. 

Wilfried Klamroth, teacher of voice, previous to re- 
removing to his new residence-studio on East Sixty-first 
Street, New York, is temporarily receiving pupils at his 
studio on West Eleventh Street. 

Charlotte Lund, who gave an interesting opera recital 
on Turandot at the Princess Theater on November 14, 
repeated it at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
the next night, and on the following Tuesday, gave one on 
Pagliacci at the Jamacia Branch of the ea Y Institute. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, recently was honored with an 
invitation to play for the Queen ‘of Roumania at a reception 
to be given for the Queen in Washington, D. C., during the 
latter part of November. Owing to the Queen's sudden 
decision to return to Roumania, the plans for the reception 
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were cancelled. Miss Lent made her radio debut on Novem- 
ber 14 over stations WJR and WCX as soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony. This appearance was her fourth with 
that orchestra since December 1 of last year. 

Abby Putnam Morrison i 


sang recently in Harvard, 
Mass., and scored such a success that a reéngagement 
resulted for December and she also was engaged to sing 


in Groton and Concord, Mass, Miss Morrison appeared as 
Marguerite in Faust at the home of Mrs. Archibald Denny 
in Harvard on October 30, and she gave a concert in the 
Harvard Town Hall on October 31, her program including 
two groups of six songs each and the Jewel Scene from 
Faust, sung in costume and acted. She was so well received 
that several encores were given. On November 1 Miss 
Morrison presented a group of songs at the meeting of the 
Woman's Club of Harvard 

Mary Miller Mount played the piano accompaniments 
for Henri Scott, basso, when he appeared in concert recently 
with the Dorothy Johnstone-Base.er Harp Ensemble. Mrs. 
Mount and Ednah Cook Smith, mezzo contralto, gave a 
musicale under the auspices of The Juniors of the Review 
Club of Oak Lane on November 17, when the two artists 
were assisted by Frances Ford, pianist, pupil of Mrs. Mount. 

William Murdocn, Knglish pianist, introduced here last 
season, will return for a second visit in January, remaining 
until the latter part of April 

Lambert Murphy returned to New York recently from 
a month’s tour of the Middle West and South, stopping over 
on his way through Chicago to give his annual recital at 
the Playhouse. His Boston recital took place on November 
23, in Jordan Hall; the date of his New York recital has 
not yet definitely been decided upon. 

The National Opera Club, Baroness von Klenner, pres- 
ident will devote its December 11 meeting (Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel), under Charlotte Lund's chairmanship, to 
French opera; many distinguished guests of honor are ex- 
pected. Applications for the $1,000 cash prize offered by 
the club are coming from all states. The Federation of 
Music Clubs will conduct the contest, which gives the win 
ner (the best trained female voice) an audition at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, an appearance with the San 

Carlo Opera Company, and launching on the stage without 
retainer fee. 

The New York Association of Dunning Music Teach- 
ers held its first monthly meeting for the season on No 
vember 14 at the New York studio of Virgina Ryan. Plans 
for the year were discussed, and it was decided to have 
different subjects of Dunning teaching material presented 
at each meeting. Copies of the Dunning Messenger, the new 
magazine of the association, also were on dis splay 

The New York String Trio is a new ensemble organ 
ized with the following personnel; Annette Simpson, pianist 
soprano; Ralph di Benedetto, violin, and Charles Poore, 
cellist-director. The trio already has appeared with success 
in concert and has been equally well received over the radio, 
having been featured on regular programs from WEAF 

George Perkins Raymond is an example of how an un- 
known artist can be brought forward, presented and accepted 
without recourse to the method of persuasive force. And it 
is due to such a sane wl sn that this young American tenot 
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hia ul space ol two season vou the respect ot 
manager an ver of musical attractions Wherever 
he ha ippearer ihe pure lyric beauty of his voice, the clear 
hk of his diction, the charm of witerpretation and the 
engaging quality of his personality, have combined to give 
him a ranking among the m delightful of singers. Mr 
Raymond's third season began in November, and that hi 
plendidl art 1 {f greater significance than his name ts evi 
| ‘ | nereased number of engagements already 
oked 

Joseph Regneas’ reception, on November 21, was nota 

‘ r the large and musical! prominent gathering, a 
i 10 inging of two professional Regneas artists, 

, 1 Alj wodillot, with Margaret Sittig and 
rin and piano number Phe 

sutiiul i Mi (,odillot and the porse and artistr 

liss Harvare reatly admired and applauded. fren 

(a a , al Ethel Wat \'sher accompanied (;uest 
vere privileged to meet Mme. Gadski and Captain Taucher 
Vladimir moa tenor, has been very busy lately o1 
prepar. ation « w Mozart opera—The Abduction trom 

the Seraglu | pera has won great success and Rosing 
ias used it as a means to display the breadth of the American 
* talent iv compat Besides this, Mr. Rosing is keeping 
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The New York Times, Dec. 4, 1925 
She displayed a beautiful voice, round and full, which she used 
with dramatic power Her talents bad free play in a great variety of 
songs. 
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pace with his concert activities as a soloist and will fill 
unportant engagements on the Pacific Coast in January. 
Rosemary is the name of a young coloratura soprano 
vho is rapidly gaining recognition as a concert artist. In 
addition to having a beautiful voice which has been well 
trained, she has excellent stage presence and a charming 
personality which never fail to impress. Among the many 
press tributes which she has received is one from the Chi- 


cago Herald Examiner which reads: “Rosemary is a phe- 
nomenon, a wonder upon whom the gods and the fairies 
have seemingly bestowed all the gifts within their power. 


She is endowed with an uncanny ability to express emotion 
intuition to use her voice in the correct way. In 
song trom Romeo and Juliet she is the sixteen 
year old heroine to the life.” 

Elliott Schenck’s orchestral works will be played by 
the leading orchestras throughout the country. In a Withered 
(,arden, which has been pertormed by the Boston and Chicago 
symphony orchestras, is to be heard in Minneapolis under 
Verbrugghen, in Los Angeles under Rothwell, and in Omaha 


and an 
the waltz 


under Harmati Frederick Stock is now. rehearsing 
Schenck’s Five Pastels, which he will give in Chicago 
shortly ; it was recently played for the first time by Ver- 


rugghen in Minneapolis. 

E. Robert Schmitz, who is in the midst of a concert 
tour, having played in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Stockton 
and Denver with marked success, as always, is now enroute 


to Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas and Alabama, play 
ing nearly every day The Denver Times, November 3, 
had this to say: “The intricate compositions of Bach, so 


were made things 
twentieth 


bare and technical as usually interpreted, 


of living beauty under the magic fingers of this 
century master; they were a delight not only for the in 
tellect but for the soul.” 


Ednah Cook Smith was one of the soloists presented 
it the Hallowe'en concert at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., 
and as usual was given a rousing reception and called upon 
lor encores 

The St. Cecilia Club of New York, Victor Harris di 
rector, gives one concert each year for the inmates of Belle 
vue Hospital, and the audience is a very remarkable one, 
made up of forty or fifty patients in beds and several hun- 
dred others who are either brought in on wheel chairs or 
crutches, sick children, nurses, doctors, etc. The 
usually is very enthusiastic and appreciative of this 
which is given them as a memorial to the late 
who was a well known contralto 


come on 
audience 
fine music, 


Alice Mandelick Flagler, 
and a member of the club. The concert for this season 
was given on November 16, when the assisting artist was 
John Barnes Wells, tenor. 

Albert Spalding, American violinist, was the soloist 


with the New York Symphony at Carnegie Hall on Novem 
ber 4 and at Mecca Temple on November 7. 

Olga Steeb will not tour this year excepting in her 
own native California. Recently she played for the Am 
phion Club of San Diego; in Glendale, Cal., for the Glendale 
Music Association, and gave a recital for the students of 
the Freemont High School. Miss Steeb also is kept busy 
directing the work of her school. (The Olga Steeb Piano 
School), teaching every afternoon, besides which she gets 
in four hours of practice every morning when not on tour. 

Reinald Werrenrath visited his godfather recently in 
Madison, Wis., when he was in that city for a concert 
cngagement The Werrenraths, American citizens, were 
spending the summer in Copenhagen when Reinald Werren 
rath was born, and Rasmus B. Anderson, who was Ameri- 
can minister to Denmark at that time and a friend of the 
Werrenraths, was godfather to the future baritone. Mr 
Werrenrath was heard with Rosa Low at the Biltmore 
Morning Musicale on November 19, on the radio from Sta- 
tion WEAF and affiliated stations on November 21 during 
the Atwater-Kent Hour, and at the Custom House dinner 
at the Hotel Commodore on November 23. Thanksgiving 
day Mabel Garrison and he gave a joint recital in Buffalo, 


Dorsey Whittington, pianist, has returned from his 
first European concert tour to find a busy season ahead of 
him in his native land. He will devote most of November 
and December to teaching and preparing new programs in 
New York and will leave the middle of January for an 
extensive Southern tour. This young artist has become par 
ticularly popular in the South and has made five tours. in 
that section of the country during the past three seasons. 
He also held a piano master class at Winthrop College, Rock 


Hill, S. C., in June and July, and has been reengaged for 
next summer. Mr. Whittington’s New York recital will 
take place early in March and he will appear as soloist 


Academy of Music with the Orchestral 
Society on March 7, and again in Brooklyn as soloist with 
the Fabri Choral Society a few days later. A Chicago 
recital and appearances in the Middle West are scheduled 
for the last two weeks in March. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


RicuMonp, Va.—Lucrezia Bori, Metropolitan opera so- 
prano, was heard in recital at the City Auditorium. She 
was greeted by an audience which taxed the capacity of the 
great auditorium and presented a program nicely calculated 
to please the majority of her listeners. The concert was 
under the auspices of the Richmond News- Leader and the 
enjoyment of the program was increased by printed trans- 
lations of the various numbers and program notes by Mrs. 
Channing Ward. This was the first of a series of concerts 
which the News-Leader is presenting in Richmond and was 
enthusiastically received. The entire house was sold out 
within a few hours after tickets were put on sale. Miss 
Bori’s accompanist was Frederick Bristol, whose artistic 
work added greatly to the enjoyment of the evening. 

On November 1, Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, baritone soloist, 
gave a recital at the Woman's Club Auditorium. The recital 
was under the auspices of the Woman's Club of Richmond, 
May Marshal Righter being chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

The Pro-Arte String Quartet of Belgium was heard 
the first concert of the season under the auspices of the 
Musicians’ Club of Richmord, at the Jefferson Auditorium, 
on November 2. The program included works by three 
composers, Mozart, Glazounoff and Borodine, which were 
beautifully rendered. A large audience of members of the 
Musicians’ Club and their friends demonstrated their. ap- 
proval of the artistic work of the Belgians by insistent 
applause, to which the quartet responded with several encores 

A mixed quartet, composed of Ada Brookes Peake, so- 
prano; Mrs. Thomas Whittet, contralto; Joseph Whittemore, 


at the Brooklyn 
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ELLA BACKUS-BEHR’S 
interesting living and music room at Hyannis, 
Mass., 


Cape Cod, 
where the pianist and teacher of voice spends her 


summer s. The insert shows Mme. Behr’s mother with 
Bechtel Alcock, who, with Merle Alcock vacationed at 
Hyannis last summer. 


Although in her ninety- 
second year, Mme. 
Behr’s mother retains 
her faculties and is 
greatly loved by all 
those who are fortunate 
enough to know her. 
She is “Mother” to the 
Alcocks as well as to her 


daughter. As is well 
known, Mme. Behr is a 
member of the Old 


Trio, an en 

semble which has ap 

peared successfully in 

concert on numerous 
OC asions, 


Vasters 











Mabel Maxson 
concert in the 
ver 3, under the 


tenor, and Horace Powell, baritone, with 
Stradling, accompanist, gave an enjoyable 
Ginter Park Community House on Nowask 
auspices of the Ginter Park Woman's Club. 


Sullivan's oratorio, The Prodigal Son, was sung by the 


choir of St. James Episcopal Church at a Vesper Service 
on November 5. The soloists were Alberta Powell, soprano ; 
Mrs. Walton Williams, contralto; Charles Tenser, tenor, 


The choir numbers thirty-five 
Paul Saunier, organist 
Pst 


and Aubrey Bond, baritone. 
voices and is under the direction of 


Milan Lusk Well Received in East 

Milan Lusk, violinist, made a splendid impression when 
he played in a recital in the Colonial Room of the Hotel 
McAlpin in New York, on October 26. He played the 
rarely heard Jiranek Sonata in A minor, and his other offer 
ings, made up chiefly of Bohemian compositions, were 
rendered in his accustomed artistic style. He reaped another 
emphatic success when he played at a concert given by the 
College Club of Jersey City. 
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Chicago Civic Opera Company 
VICTOR RECORDS 


LOUISE HUNTER 


—SOPRANO— 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Address: Loulse Hunter Management 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
AMERICAN BARITONE 
Returns to America in January after an absence of two 


years abroad 
JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Brunswick Records 


HILDA GRACE 


GELLING 


Teacher of Singing 


Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 215 West 98th St., New York 


Tel. Riverside 5143 














Management: R. E. 


Knabe Piano 
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Decenber 2; 1926 
MEMPHIS, TENN- 


Mempuis, Tenn.—Memphians have been much interested 
in the visit of many women of national prominence in the 
music world, who were the guests of the Beethoven Club, 
for a conference of five days. Mrs. J. F. Hill, president of 
the Beethoven Club, who is also the president of the Dixie 
District, composed of five states, and a member of the 
National Board, presided at an elaborate banquet which 
marked the formal opening of the meeting, introducing the 
speakers in her usual charming manner. Mayor Rowlett 
Paine welcomed the visitors to the city. J. C. Caruthers 
greeted them on behalf of the newspaper fraternity. Mrs. 
W. J. Gilfillan, a former member of the board and a past 
president of the Beethoven Club, gave the welcome from 

_ the club, Mrs. Benjamin Parker from the Renaissance Music 
Circle, and Mrs. Agee Adams from the Nineteenth ary 
Club. The national president, Mrs. Edgar Stillmaf Kelley, 
of Oxford, Ohio, gave a stirring address in which she 
stressed the importance of preserving the MacDowell cabin 
studio at Peterborough, N. H., which will be taken over by 
the junior department and will be known as the Children’s 
Crusade. Mrs. Kelley and the board also endorse American 
opera and the building of opera houses where young Amer- 
ican singers can be heard. The sceond social feature in honor 
of the visitors was a luncheon at the Beethoven Club, fol- 
lowed by a drive over the city, and a musicale tea in the spa- 
cious home of Mrs. x. Brinkley Snowden, as guests of the 
Renaissance Music Ci.c.e. A delightful luncheon was given 
at the Memphis Country Club and a tea at the Nineteenth 
Century Club. In the evening a concert was presented in the 
Hotel Peabody. Some of the most talented musicians of 
Memphis were on the program, two of them returning to the 
city for the occasion: Mrs. Joseph Henkel, harpist, who is 
spending the winter in New York studying, and Mrs, James 
L. Mckee, soprano, Others who participated, making it 
one of the most delightful features of the few days session, 
were Prof, Patrick O'Sullivan, composer-pianist, who played 
two of his own compositions and responded with another as 
an encore; Susie LaVerne DeShazo, artist pianist, who 
played two Chopin numbers and an encore by Chopin; Mrs. 
Henkel, who appeared twice on the program, giving two 
‘delight ful groups each time and several encores; Mrs. 
McRee, soprano, and Elsa Gerber, contralto, whose voices 
blended beautifully in two duets. Mrs. Charles Watson, 
soprano, captivated the audince with her singing of the 
aria, Pleurez mes yeux from Le Cid, and was forced to re- 
‘spond with two encores. Two numbers were sung by twelve 
,men—The Shrine Chanters—with Ernest Hawke at the 
_piano. Mmes. Arthur Bower and Karl Ashton, two delight- 
ful accompanists, assisted on the program, which was ar- 
ranged by Elizabeth Mosby, chairman, with the help of 
‘Mmes. Mason and Mynders and Matilda Reid. A musicale 
tea was enjoyed when the distinguished visitors were the 
guests of the Theodor Bohlmann School of Music, Mr. 
Bohimann presenting a short musical program. 

The first concert of the 1926-27 course of the Beethoven 
Club was given in the Municipal Auditorium when Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, and the New York String Quartet 
gave one of the most delightful and satisfying programs 
ever offered in the city. Rarely has such enthusiasm been 
shown by.a Memphis audience. It was a source of gratifica- 
tion to the promoters of chamber music that the quartet 
really shared honors with the singer, who is a favorite here. 
Mr. Werrenrath’s interpretation of the Credo from Othello 
was given with fine dramatic ability. A group of English 
songs included the Princess of the Morning, by Harriet 
Ware, which was given as a dramatic reading with musical 
accompaniment, and was indeed unique and _ interesting. 
There were many encores which included The Green Dragon, 
which was heard for the first time in Memphis. Herbert 
Carrick was at the piano and proved an excellent accom- 
panist. From the first number of the quartet, which in- 
‘cluded a Tennesseean, Ottokar Cadek, first violinist, the 
audience was enraptured. The selection of the program 
numbers could not be excelled. From My Life, quartet in 
E minor, by Smetana, brought forth such an -outburst of 
applause that three encores had to be given to satisfy the 
audience. It was an event long to be remembered. 

Phillip Gordon, pianist, gave a delightful and acceptable 
program at the Hotel Peabody before a capacity audience. 
Mr. Gordon was also heard in a program given in the lovely 
country home of Mrs, James Harrison and a number of 
private recitals in the Chickering Ampico Salon in the Hotel 
Peabody. 

Mrs. "Chastes Watson, soprano, has returned from Little 
Rock, where she gave a charming recital in the Marion 
Hotel. She was assisted by Karl Ashton, baritone, and Mrs. 
Ashton, pianist. 

Mildred Mitchell, pianist, and Olga King, violinist, have 
returned from Philadelphia where they participated in the 
Sesqui-Centennial music contest. 

The Cortese Brothers presented Elsie Janis and Company 
in a recital recently in the Municipal Auditorium. Miss Teal 
is aS popular as ever and was well received. The quartet 
numbers were most pleasing, Robert Steele’s voice perhaps 
being the most enjoyed. Ex. D. 





Somebody Likes “Eddie” Goldman 
(rom The Metronome) 


Now that Goldman’ has quit giving summer concerts in 
New York, we will see more of him around the office. In 
the summer, “Eddie” is as busy as a calf that lost its 
mamma and we don’t see him around here. But after that 
he turns up quite often, for the most he has to do now 
is to think up programs for next summer. 

But what I wanted to tell you was a little secret about 
Goldman. It’s something I have noticed. I suppose lots 
more have noticed it too, but I haven't seen anything written 
about it, so I am going to spill it. 

You know Goldman is very popular around hereabouts and 
for that matter all over the country, but especially in these 
parts. The thing about Eddie that makes the big hit with 
me is this: Every time he comes into this office, he comes 
over to me with a big smile and sticks out his mitt to be 
shaken. He makes me feel that I am somebody and that’s 
more than can be said about some of these high-hat guys 
who act like they are the biggest pumpkins in the field 
alongside of which you size up about like a mustard seed. 

None of that stuff goes with Goldman. Don’t make 
any difference who you are—janitor, garbage man or oboe 
player, he has the glad hand and the smile ready for you. 
The smile is what gets me. It’s a real smile, too, the: kind 
a man would cut loose with if he had gone without food 
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for three days and was just sitting down to a roast turkey 
dinner. A man must feel right on the inside to smile like 
that and it makes you feel right too to get such a smile. 

Now there are a few misguided souls floating around, called 
the “hurrah boys,” whose one purpose in life is to whoop 
things up. They have a grin on their faces all the time, 
rain or shine. I am not one of these brethren. | claim 
these is a time to smile and a time to look solemn like an 
owl, The times to smile in the opinion of your truly is 
when Goldman does—when he says “hello” to you and 
when he bows before a park audience. . After the big crowd 
sets up a howl for more, Goldman bows and smiles and 
his smile seems to say : “Thanks, folks. I’m glad you liked 
~~ little piece.’ 

So if you haven't got it already I'll tell you what I think 
has helped Goldman along to popularity. He smiles—not 
only to the big bugs, but to the common garden varieties 
such as yours truly. He means it when he smiles. People 
like it, that’s all. A peach of a guy—this Eddie! 





ACROSS THE COUNTRY 











Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. 

Detroit Mich. 

Erie, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

Long Beach, Cal. (See Music on Pacific Slope.) 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Musical on Pacific Slope.) 

Louisville, Ky. (See letter on another page.) 

Miami, Fla.—Arnold Volpe has arrived in Miami to 
become the head of the violin department of the Miami 
Conservatory, Bertha Foster, director, which is the music 
unit of the University of Miami. Mr. Volpe will start 
immediately organizing a symphony orchestra, also a Uni- 
versity of Miami orchestra. Miamians feel very proud to 


(See letter on another page.) 
(See Music on Pacific Slope.) 
(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 


have Mr. Volpe in their midst. 
The faculty recently gave a reception to Mr. and Mrs, 
Volpe at the San Sebastian Hotel. Margarethe Morris, 


violinist and pianist, who is on the Conservatory faculty, 
played a group of violin numbers. Bertha Foster introduced 
Mr. Volpe to the guests and he graciously responded, saying 
how very cordial the Miamians had been, how evident was 
the manifestation of community spirit, and how he felt sure 
Miami would at an early date have a symphony orchestra 
and be known as a truly artistic and cultural city. 
A. F. W. 

Memphis, Tenn. (See letter on another page.) 

Minneapolis, Minn. (See letter on another page.) 

Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore. (See Music on Pacific Slope.) 

San Marcos, Tex.—H. Grady Harlan, tenor, graduate 
of the American Conservatory, Chicago, pupil of tKarleton 
Hackett and Thomas Noble Macburney, and recently elected 
head of the voice department of the Southwest Texas State 
Teachers’ College of San Marcos, made his first appearance 
before that student body October 30. At the close of his 
program he was recalled again and again, and the applause 
was so insistent that after he was preparing to leave the 
auditorium he was forced to answer another curtain call 
before the deafening enthusiasm of 1,500 students was 
silenced. Mrs. Harlan was a capable accompanist. 1. S. 

South Manchester, Conn.—Gloria Domini, the festival 
cantata of T. Tertius Noble, eminent English composer, was 
given on November 21 in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
by a choir of twenty-five voices, Archibald Sessions, organist. 
The cantata, which commemorates the momentous dedication 
of Solomon’s Temple, is sublime in conception and majestic in 
realization.. The composition is varied by the introduction 
of two stately chorales and several choral recitatives, and also 
by the temple choir of tenors and basses, alternating with 
the chorus of all parts. Robert Gordon, baritone, voiced 
the utterances of the king. His high notes were beautifully 
covered and were golden in quality, He achieved success 
throughout his extended and difficult part. Under Mr. Ses 
sions’ direction the work of the choir is rapidly approaching 
the highest plane of ecclesiastical music. M. 

Tampa, Fla—The Tampa Municipal 
opened, October 19, with a performance of the operetta, 
The Lovely Galatea, by the Thalians, a local amateur or- 
ganization. Principals in the cast were Mrs. Frank Dun- 
ham as Galatea, Phil Clark as Pygmalion, Harry Slichter 
as Midas and Mrs. Gail Slichter as Ganymede. The audi- 
torium was constructed at a cost of $300,000 and the oper- 
etta was given before an audience of 2,000, The completion 
of this building has given great impetus to the development 
of an interest in music and dramatics in this city. A muni- 
cipal chorus and symphony orchestra have been organized 
and will use it for a series of concerts this winter. Two 
series of grand opera will be given here and many profes 
sional artists will now be able to appear here. Local ama 
teur organizations will also give performances. R. 

Toledo, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 


Auditorium 


Programs Given at Mason’s School 


Two programs were recently given at Miss C. E. Mason's 
School for Girls, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. One, on 
October 22, was offered by Frederick Mets, pianist, and 


was divided into three groups. The first group was an all- 
Chopin one; the second comprised numbers by Saint-Saéns. 
Brahm-Friedmann, Debussy, MacDowell and Wieniawski, 
and the last contained three numbers by Liszt. 

On November 5, a concert by Ilse “Niemack, violinist, 
Charles Massinger, tenor, and Miss Collins, soprano, was 
presented. Each of the artists rendered’ two groups, which 
included the names of foremost composers and all of which 
were interpreted with artiaity. 


Alice Hackett eoake. in Minneapolis 


Alice Hackett, pianist, has recently given two recitals in 
Minneapolis and is to give another series in February. One 
of the two recitals was given at the Longfellow School to 

a thousand children who were delighted and asked for many 
encores, and the other at the Robert Fulton School to over 
250 children. Miss Hackett is developing an individual 
field of interpretation of music in her recitals for children. 
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“Yes, It's a Steinway 


[SN’ T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
have chosen wisely; you 
have givento your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
lam I|paidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Halli 
109 West 57th Street, New York City 
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ROSA PONSELLE AND ROMANO ROMANT, 
her teacher and coach, who spent last summer in Italy where 
liss Ponselle found enjoyment in the beauties of the birth 
place of her parents, and also did considerable preparation 
for her operatic and concert season of 1926-27. Those who 
have heard the young singer so far this year agree she has 
never been in better form vocally, and she is well prepared 





NADIA REISENBERG 

aoe ! 10, in ad n to appearances as soloist with the 
al Detroit Symphony Orchestra and Friends of Music, has been 10 meet the heavy demands of her long list of concerts, as 
Se enadagl th os Vork Cldmhor Bias, ciety as soloist “ell as her appearances at the Metropolitan. (Underwood 


9) n Deceml 19. at the Hotel Plaza é& Underwood photo) 


By 
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CONSTANCE WARDLE, 

singer, who has started on a tour of con 
which will keep her busy for weeks 
(Arthur Muray photo 


FLORENCE AUSTRAL WITH BEN DAVIES, 
distinguished English tenor, outside of the Crystal Palace, 
London, during the Handel Festival, June 1926. The Daily 
Mail calls Miss Austral “a great soprano” and says that she 
“did not sing one single note that was not beautiful.” The 
same paper says that “if there is another Wagnerian soprano 
as good in the world today London has not heard her.” The 
Daily Telegraph says “she is fast becoming a perfect inter- 
preter of Wagner.” Miss Austral arrives in America this 
month. (Photo © London Daily Mirror) 
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WARD-STEPHENS 


on the balcony of the Grand Hotel at Venice. Mr. Stephens, 

who spent the summer as associate to Lilli Lehmann at Salz 

er to Italy for a brief. vacation before coming 
home. 


burg, ran ot 
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Vetropolitan Opera soprano, out for a walk in Central Park. 
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JENCIE CALLAWAY-JOHN, 

who recently made a successful operatic debut at Como, 
Italy, in the title role of Madame Butterfly, being immediately 
re-engaged for a second performance the next day, as well 
as for a tour of Italy, on which she is at present. The critics 
commented particularly upon her fine Italian diction and 
called her voice “a real Italian one,” speaking also of “imag- 
nificent high notes, an even scale, beautiful smorzando and 
pianissimi,” and as far as her acting was concerned, the same 
writer said that she was “natural and convincing.” All of 
this is particularly interesting because it was Mme. John’s 
first appearance on any operatic stage and she went on with- 
out an orchestra rehearsal. 





DUNNING TEACHERS MEETING CARRE LOUISE DUNNING WHEN SHE RECENTLY VISITED DALLAS 
(Left to right) Mrs. Harry Gharis, Mary Wood Patton, Myrtle McKay ¢ S. 
Mrs, Bessie Susong, Bessie Newland Binford, Maurine German, Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason (Normal Teacher), Edna Wiil- 
kinson, Mrs. Phelo Cate McCulley, Carre Louise Dunning, Mrs. L. E. Rosser, Aline Huddleston, Harriet Bacon MacDonald 

(Normal Teacher) and Laud German Phippen (Normal Teacher). 


(president National Association Dunning Teachers), 


(Photo by H. Bennett.) 
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young American soprano, who a few weeks ago scored notable success in her first 


appearance on the operatic stage in Italy, singing Mimi in Boheme at Naples. 


She ts a 


pupil of J. H. Duval, who is in Naples for the winter with Mlle. De Carré and two other 


MR. AND MRS. MARIO CHAMLEE 
photographed while visiting an interesting spot at the San 
Jose Mission in San Antonio, Texas, where they sang the 
San Sulpice scene from Manon, accompanied by the organ, 

on October 25. 
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pupils, one of them being 
the tenor, Wesselowsky, 
who also attracted much 
attention by his presenta- 
tion of Rudolpho in the 


same performance, * 


MUSICAL 


AND 

JOSEPH 

KAYSER, 
soprano and 
baritone, 
singers from 
t h e ¢ laude 
Warford 
studio, who 
will give a 
joint. recital 
at Town 
Hall, New 
York, De 
cember 7, 
with Willard 
Sektberg at 

the piano 


“THE MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA,” 
which recently gave its aniual recital at the Orange (N High 
Wilson Lamb, organiser and director, deserves much cre or his 

placing this choir on so high an artisti ! 


untiring efforts 


MUSIC SIMFONIETTA, 
Engagements include 


ton, D. C., December 13, and Philadelphia, December 19, with the Chamber Music Ass 


PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER 
Fabien Sevitsky, conductor (in center) 


Thiede, first 


Gustkoff 


ciations of those cities, Heads of sections are Alexander J 
master; A. Gorodetzky, second violin; Sam R , 
H. Wiemann, bass. (Kubé 


ERNEST BRIGG AND 
rH PRINCESS PAT'S 
BAND 
This photograph mas taken 
it front of the Saint Paul 
(Minn.) Auditorium, wher 
the Princess Pat's Band 

played to two c 
ences Mr. 

that the ten 
four just complete 
Minnes , Wis 
nos, 

will be 


y audi 


MOUNCES 


Mine ) 
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appearances in. Washing 


violin, concert 
cello, and 


School Auditorium 
wm" 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 

w. er . them, See? 5 MASTER EDRA 
»ehind them ee “The Practical Ps 
HENRI ZA ‘ chology of Voice,” pub. G. Siciiemer, 


which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd &t. hone 1467 Endicott 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegie Hall 





Tel. Circle 0737 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
—— Builder and Coach 
Studio Apartment 


HARRIET 
FOSTER 251 West 7ist St., New York 
Phone: 6756 Trafalgar 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—-NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 








Thursday 





» Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 
uct v. FAO BBARD 


246 HUNTINGTON AVE. BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS OF SINGING ‘ *¥, its branches and of dramatic 
Estelle LIEBLING 








SOPRANO 
Studio: 146 West 66th St., New York Tel.: 1787 Circle 
Associate Teacher with 
ESTELLE 
KaTuenine BELLAMA Line NC 
in Voice jacemen 


Studio: 200 West 57th New York. = Circle 9873 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St,, N. Y. - - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


ETHEL WATSON VIRGINIA 


USHER LOS KAMP 


Coach - and - Concert con art 
FR. Teacher of Singing 


Phone: Susquehanna 3135 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


WILHELM FLAM 
Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 


Assmannshausenerstr. Ila. 
Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
HEODOR § 


ee a 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SCHWARZ, etc. 
MUSICIANSHIP 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


Street, 








Studios: 127 West 78th S&t., N. Y. 











not “Do-re-mi" 
SIGHT SINGING { “ “Tntervals” 
“ “Numbers” 


Visitors Weleome—Schedule of classes for Adults, 
Children, Teachers, sent upon request, 
Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone Ashland 6551 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Thie department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 





charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Covuniza 
it ie qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 

making the department of value. 

The Mvustcat Covaiza will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary ween artists, agers and org It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All | be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations aad voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 68738 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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AMERICAN SUCCESS IN NAPLES 


KATHRYNE ROSS AND STUART GRACEY MAKE IMPRESSIVE DEBUTS IN AUTUMN SEASON 








NarLes—The debut of two young American singers at 
the same performance in a season of such standing as the 
one now going on at the Royal Politeama was an event of 
considerable importance, But the fact that they carried 
off the honors in a performance of unusual excellence was 
a surprise to everyone, 

The operas were Cavalleria Pagliacci, 


Rusticana and | 


after curtain call, cries of “Rossi, Rossi!” were heard from 
all parts of the house. 

I arrived back of the stage just’ in time to witness the 
expressions of gratitude and appreciation Miss Ross was 
bestowing on her teacher, J. H. Duval, with whom she sailed 
for Italy, along with a number of other pupils, just last 
March. One of these same pupils was Stuart Gracey, bari- 





AMERIC 


NTT Vie Voss, dramatyu soprano, as SJantiuscd 
Kats / 1 t Sant : 


and the singers were Kathryne Ross of Wilmington, Dela 
ware, and Stuart Gracey, of Geneva, New York. Miss Ross 
made the most sensational debut this writer has ever wit- 
nessed. From her first entrance and opening phrases we 
knew we were hearing an unusual artist. There was no 
trace of the debutante anywhere. Santuzza arrived on the 
scene, a real Sicilian Santuzza, modest, shrinking, inwardly 


Then as the drama progressed, her agony, 
sion, and rage were made felt by voice and action, 

Her voice is a rich, dramatic soprano of luscious quality, 
with ringing high notes, modulated down to the most mel 


suffering pas- 


AN DEBU 


and Stuart Gracey, 
debuts brought them notable 


T IN NAPLES 
two young American singers, whose recent operatic 
SUCCESS 


tone, who was standing there made up as Tonio, waiting to 
go on and sing the Prologue. 
He also had a reception of which to be proud. His voice 
is a rich baritone, a complete baritone, for besides the bril- 
liant A flat and G he used to such good effect at the end 
of the Prologue, he also has a voice of power and quality 
in the middle and lower registers. His Tonio was very 
individual, well sung and well acted throughout. Here 
again one would never dream one was present at a debut, 
for Gracey had all the ease and assurance of one who had 
been years on the stage. That came from knowing exact- 








low pianissimo at will. Every word was clearly heard ly what he was to do, both vocally-and dramatically, at all 
The public thought they were hearing an Italian, as Kath times 
ryne Ross was ada into Caterina Rossi on the program It will be interesting to watch the careers of these two 
When she sang the Voi lo — there was such an ovation young American artists. The critics of Naples have been 
as is rarely heard, even in Naples. lavish in their praise and predict a splendid future for 
After the program, when the artists took curtain call them both. co. 5. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Ethel Crider, soprano, who sang in Indian costume, accom- 
Sim Anvonte, Tex—Ailive Corndl, coloratura soprano panied by Helen Oliphant Bates; Laura Reed of Virginia, 
IS . mtg a jf: a ee te who spoke on Negro melodies and explained their origin ; 
a former San Antonian, gave her debut. recital in the Mrs. &. M. Burlison, soprano, accompanied by Mrs. Richard 
crews, roy tig: . ee og ney bog Be Whiteside; and several jazz selections given by Neal and 
arews 0 Ss ¥ a o 4 ears; as solos 2 avis . rea: e ; 
Park Methodist Church, and the Central Christian Church Doris Doepke and William Blosom. Of particular interest 


when L. D. Daggett was choir director. She has been 
away from San Antonio a number of years, and during that 
time was a student of Estelle Liebling, New York teacher. A 
portion of the enthusiastic and appreciative audience con 
sisted of students from Main Avenue High School and West 
moorland College (where she had been a student ) who attended 
as a tribute to her. Miss Andrews has a charming simplic- 
ity of appearance, and is certainly endowed with a beautiful 
voice 


sreath control, amazing high tones, exquisite pianis- 
simos and unusual warmth in the lower tones are hers. 
Encores and recalls were necessary after each group. The 


flutist was Augustin Oropiza from Don Felice’s 
Roy Repass, head of the piano department of 
Westmoorland College, was the excellent accompanist. Mme. 
Cornell also appeared in recital at Our Lady of the Lake 
College and was enthusiastically received. Many who at- 
tended the first recital attended the second one, so deep an 
impression had she made on them by her artistry. 

The semi-weekly organ recitals, given by Hugh McAmis, 
municipal organist, on the large organ in the Municipal 
Auditorium, are proving most popular, for they are attract- 
ing larger crowds each time. Both classical and semi- 
popular numbers are given. At the close of every concert, 
many people are in line to shake hands with Mr. McAmis 
and to hear him explain various facts of interest about the 
organ. He uses his own registration for a number of the 
compositions, showing a master’s hand for tonal balances. 

Walter Dunham, official organist of the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, recently presented the first of a series of monthly 
organ recitals for Masons and their families ; he was assisted 
by the Scottish Rite Double Quartet, composed of Mrs, Fred 
Jones and Mrs. Betty Longaker Wilson, sopranos; Mrs. 
Guy Simpson and Mrs. E..J. Arendt, contraltos; Charles 
Stone and William McNair, tenors, and Warren Hull and 
Howell James, basses. They gave their numbers with fine 
ensemble, precision and shading. The enunciation was splen- 
did. Mr. Dunham played with the fine musicianship always 
associated with him. 

The music department of the Woman's Club, Mrs. T. E. 
Mumme, chairman, recently held the first meeting of the 
season. The program was in charge of Mrs. Oscar J. Fox 
aml Mrs. H. L. Gazley. The subject was Phases of Ameri- 
can Music. Mrs. Fox read an interesting paper on the sub- 
ject, illustrated with numbers by the following participants : 


capable 
Orchestra. 


was the talk by Hugh McAmis on the origin and evolution 
of the pipe organ, S. W 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The second concert by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, con 


interest two novelties for Minne 
apolis, Malipiero’s suite, Impressions from Nature, and 
Respighi’s symphonic poem, The Pines of Rome. Both 
numbers were excellently played, the orchestra making the 
most of its splendid opportunity for massive volume with 
out degenerating into mere noise. Tschaikowsky’s Pa- 
thetique, in Mr. Verbrugghen’s well-known brilliant inter- 
pretation, made up the first part of the program. It was 
enthusiastically received by the audience. 

The University of Minnesota Concert Course, under the 
management of. Mrs. Carlyle Scott, was auspiciously opened 


ductor, held for its chief 


at the University Armory by the Mischa Elman String 
Quartet, which offered as beautiful a program as it was 
finely played. It contained a Haydn quartet in D major, 


Beethoven’s op. 74 in E flat major, and Tschaikowsky’s 
third quartet in E flat minor. The keenly appreciative audi- 
ence filled the large auditorium to capacity. 

The Minneapolis Chapter of Pro Musica presented Boris 
Saslawsky, Russian baritone, in a highly interesting song 
recital at the residence gf Mr. and Mrs. Franklin M. Cros- 
by. Russian, German, French, Spanish and American songs 
made up the interesting program. John Beach, American 
composer, was the efficient accompanist. Three songs by Mr. 
Beach proved him a highly gifted creative artist. G. S. 
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N. A. O. ReceeTion TO WESTMINSTER CHOIR 
Following the November 23 concert at Carnegie Hall of 
the Dayton Westminster Choir, the National Association of 
Organists gave a reception to the choir at the adjoining Great 
Northern Hotel. Some 200 persons, including the choir, 
members of the N. A. O., and guests, with members of the 
Hymn Society, attended, and enjoyed meeting the choir. 
Following refreshments, President McAll asked for short 
talks from Messrs. Wolle, Hanson, Buck, Dickinson, Noble, 
Emily Perkins (president, Hymn. Society), Mrs. H. E. 
Talbott (patron of the choir), and conductor Williamson, 
all of whom said things worth hearing. Especially was 
Manager Hanson’s remarks on the state of church music 
in America worth while. President McAll so managed it 
that tables were shared by N. A. O. members and individuals 
from the choir, which led to many pleasant acquaintances. 
SopHiA CEHANOVSKA Pupits ARE PROMINENT 
New York operatic audiences are just now warmly applaud- 
ing George Cehanovsky, son of Sophia Cehanovska, vocal 
teacher, who in the last ten days has sung important roles 
(Turandot, Meistersinger, Andrea Chenier, I Pagliacci, Sun- 
day night concert, etc.), winning commendation from public 
and press. He has studied exclusively with his mother, who 
is teacher of Thalia Sabanieva, also of the Metropolitan 
forces, and of Vera Bourago, prima donna of the Belgrade 
Imperial Theater. Mme. Cehanovska numbers among her 
large circle of American pupils the soprano Helen Thomas. 
G. Atpo RANpDEGGER PIANO RecitaL, DeceMBER 8 
At the American Museum of Natural History, December 
8 (evening) G. Aldo Randegger will give a piano recital, 
with stereoptican views. The Ruta School of Music gives 
a Musical Historical concert at the Educational Alliance 
the same evening. 
NorkMAN S. Piorkin’s Piano Recirar 
The eleven-year-old youth, Norman Plotkin, who last year, 
at the age of eleven, won the gold medal in the New York 
Music Week contest at Carnegie Hall, receiving a rating of 
nearly 97, won considerable recognition in daily papers for 
his Town Hall recital, November 20. He played works 
ranging from Bach to Chopin-Liszt, Weber arid the Amer- 
ican, Carpenter. This was well deserved, for he is a highly 
talented, studious boy. 
Granp Opera Society Gives MaArriaGe oF FiGAro 
The Grand Opera Society of New York, Zilpha May 
Barnes (Wood), director, broadcasted Mozart's opera, The 
Marriage of Figaro, November 24 from station WMSG. 
The cast included Marie Cellai, Mary Lustig, Eleanor Dolan, 
Kitty Grieshaber, Christine Sullivan, Tito Venturi, Augustus 
Post, Cornelius Koster, Eugene Grandon and John Luther. 
The Grand Opera Society gives opera in English. 
Srure ByOrnperc’s Sonc Recitar 
Sture Bjornberg, Swedish baritone, has a promising voice, 
showing considerable sense of interpretation in Swedish 
songs by Korling, Sjoberg, Althen, Hallstr6m and Meri- 
kant6, sung at his recital in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
November 22, with Harry Waldau at the piano. Anna 
Ericson, unique and charming in her Swedish peasant cos- 
tume, played classic and modern works with liquid tone and 
facile technic; she was warmly applauded. 
LescHeTIZKY TO EUGENIO PIRANI , 
“Leschetizky requested me to play my concert Etudes for 
him,” said Eugenio Pirani, “afterward giving me his photo- 
graph, autographed as follows: ‘To E. Pirani, in friendly 
remembrance with best thanks for the splendid perform- 
ance of his excellent Concert Etudes. Theodore Leschetizky, 
Vienna, April, 1907.” Mr. Pirani has many such personal 
autographed photographs of celebrities. 
HELEN THOMAS’ ENGAGEMENTS 
Helen Thomas, soprano,*will be heard soon in Altoona, 
Pa.; also in Pittsburgh. Her unusual charm and fine voice 
have brought her distinct success in the East, she having 
been heard in Atlantic City, Hudson and East Liver- 
pool, N. Y. 
G. ALpo RanpEGGER’s Boarp or EpucatioN Recirats 
Continuing his frequent piano recitals in the Board of Edu- 
cation (City of New York) course, G. Aldo Randegger will 
be heard December 8, at the American Museum of Natural 
History. The Ruta School of Music is also scheduled 
December 8, Educational Alliance, and at P. S. 132, 182nd 
Street and Wadsworth Avenue, on December 17. 
Hans Merx’ GREETINGS From THE RHINE 
Dated Ahrweiler, November 3, Hans Merx, Lieder singer 
and instructor of New York, sends a poetic picture post 
card, with a view of that beautiful region, and allusion to 
the liquid product. 
Gariza PIANO Recfrav 
_Felian Gariza, on November 13, played a program of 
piano pieces by Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, Ravel, Liszt 
and Schulz-Evler, at a studio recital. 
MapricAL Crus Concert AND DANCE 
December 4, the scheduled young artists’ concert and dance 
of the Madrigal Club takes place at Steinway Hall; Mar- 
guerite Potter, founder and president, is planning an un- 
usual evening. 


Elsa Alsen Returns to Chicago 


Elsa Alsen has just finished a week of engagements in 
New York, singing at three New York Symphony con- 
certs, with Walter Damrosch conducting. Needless to say 
she achieved another enormous success. After singing a 
concert in Baltimore, she will proceed to Chicago to con- 
tinue her ®pera season with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. Her debut in that city on November 12 as Isolde 
won her a veritable ovation and was pronounced the great- 
est sensation in years. Mme. Alsen will remain in Chicago 
for the balance of the opera season. 


National Musical Managers’ Association Elects 
Officers 
At the recent meeting of the National Musical Managers’ 


Association, held at the City Club, New York, the following 
officers and directors were elected: president, Richard Cop- 
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ley; first vice-president, F. C. Coppicus; second vice- 
president, J. Salter; treasurer, Fitzhugh Haensel; secretary 
Catherine A. Bamman; directors, John Adams, Arthur 
Judson, George Engles, C. L. Wagner, and Mr. Beckhart. 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 











December 2—New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Marcel 
Salzinger, song, evening, Town Hall; Artistic Mornings, Plaza. 

December 3—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, .Carnegie Hall; 
Sophie Braslau, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; Elshuco Trio, 
evening, Aeolian Hall; Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale. 

December 4—Symphony Concert for Young People, afternoon, Car 
negie Hall; Goldsnan Band, evening, Carnegie Hall; Harold 
auer, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Ernest Schelling and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Town Hall; George Gershwin 
and Marguerite D’Alvarez, afternoon, Hotel Roosevelt. 

December 5—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Alton 
Jones, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; New York Symphony Or 
chestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium; Sigmund Feuerman, violin, 
morning, Steinway Hall; Matinee Musical Club, afternoon, 
Ambassador Hotel. 

December 6—Doris Niles, dance, evening, Carnegie Hall; Samuel 
Reichmann, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

December 7—Detroit Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Carlos Sedano, violin, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Paul Doguereau, 
iano, evening, Aeolian Hall; Joseph Coleman, violin, afternoon, 
own Hall; Dorothea Chamberlin and Joseph Kayser, evening, 
Town Hall; Rubinstein Club, evening, Waldorf-Astoria; Mrs. 
Edwin Franko Goldman, music dramalogue, afternoon, Hotel 
Majestic. 

December 8—Oscar Ziegler, piano, evening, Town Hall. 

December 9—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Lyell 
Barbour, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Gretchen Altpeter, song, 
evening, Aeolian Hall. 

December 10—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
New York Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Joset 
Gingold, violin, evening, Aeolian Hall; Verdi Club, afternoon, 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
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December 11—Symphony Concert for Children, morning, Carnegie 
Hall; Yale Glee Club, evening, Carnegie Hall; Ignaz Friedman, 
piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall 

December 12——-Mary Lewis, song, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Moriz 
Rosenthal, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; English Singers, after 
noon, Town Hall: Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Metro 
politan Opera House; Iseo lari, song, evening, Town Hall. 

December 13—Ernest Schelling and the Philharmonic Orchestra, after 
noon, Acolian Hall. 

December 14—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Bruce 
Benjamin, song, evening, Town Hall. 

December 15—Nina Morgana, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; Sigis- 
mund Stojowski, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; Verdi Club, 
evening, Hotel Roosevelt 

December 16—New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Artisti 
Mornings, Plaza; Tollefsen Trio, evening, Town Hall 





Mabel Parker Begins Season 


Mabel M. Parker has opened her season auspiciously in 
Philadelphia with the return of former students and also 
many new ones. She is particularly pleased to include among 
her pupils a young English girl, Ruth Fowler, who studied 
with her while on a visit to America several years ago 
and has now returned for further study. She is specializing 
in folk songs, and has brought over with her some interest- 
ing Hebridean songs. Gladys Jackson, another pupil, is 
preparing for concert work and opera. Jane Gray, a puptl 
from Wilmington, will give a recital in her home town 
early in the year. 


Zan Artists Popular 
Nikola Zan has had the distinction of having three of his 
artist-pupils win engagements this fall. Marcella McCul 
lough, soprano, is now with the Ray Rogers Company 
Thomas Whited, baritone, is with Voices of America, and 
Antonio Razlog, tenor, with Vassari Vivienne Company 
All three singers are soloists and featured in their acts 
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SALTIMORE, Mp.—The appearance of 
Russian basso, in The Barber of Seville, proved an out- 
standing event of the early musical season. A packed house 
greeted Chaliapin and his company and the occasion took on 
all of the glamor that usually attends Baltimore's short 
opera season by the Chicago Company in February. Un- 
doubtedly the name of Chaliapin was the magnet that at- 
tracted the immense audience, and regret was general that 
he had so little to do in the role of Don Basilio. How 
ever, as small as the role is, Chaliapin invested it with such 
interest as only his singing and acting can do. Elvira de 
Hidalgo as Rosina was all that could be desired. Her act 
ing was vivacious and her singing most pleasing through- 
out. The Figaro of Georgia Durando was excellent. 

One of the most pleasing events of recent date was the 
first concert of the season by the New York Symphony Or 
chestra. Mr. Damrosch and his excellent organization of 
musicians are always welcome, for an excellent and inter 
esting performance can always be looked forward to and 
there was no disappointment this time. Mr. Damrosch 
always invests his performances with dignity and tru 
musicianship throughout. Paul Kochanski, Polish violinist, 
was the soloist for the occasion and his playing increased the 
strong impression made on his previous appearances here 

An interesting recital was offered by Joseph Szigeti and 
Hilda Hopkins Burke, the latter of this city. Mr. Szigeti’s 
previously appearance as with the Baltimore Sym 
phony Orchestra and the desire then created to hear him in 
a more elaborate program found fruition in his impressive 
violin recital. Mrs. Burke is the Baltimore girl who won 
the competition last year among local student singers to ap 
pear with the Baltimore Orchestra as Mrs. Burke 
has advanced considerably and big things may be expected 
from her. She is continuing her studies under George 
Castelle who, this season, is a member of the Peabody Con 
servatory faculty, and under whom her entire musical career 
has been directed. 

The Baltimore Music Club held its first meeting of the 
season when Joseph Mathieu, tenor formerly of this city but 
New York, was the soloist. Mr. Mathieu sang 
groups of Italian, French, German and American songs. 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and Mrs. William Parks Fisher, 
vice-president, spoke at the luncheon which preceded the 
recital. This organization of women has done excellent 
work since its inception several years ago and another am 
bitious program has been mapped out for this season. 

Under auspices of the Woman's Board of the 

faltimore General Hospital, Maurice Dumesnil, French 
pianist, made his first appearance of the season in Balti- 
more. His program consisted entirely of works of Chopin 
and Debussy and proved delightful Added interest was 
occasioned by the use of Chopin's piano, now a treasured 
memento, in the final group of selections by the famous 
Polish composer 

Felix Salmond, cellist, was the recitalist at the weekly 
Peabody event. Mr. Salmond has appeared here a num 
ber of times but on no occasion has he aroused greater in 
terest than at the Peabody recital. S. Rumshiski, pianist, 
was the assisting artist. 

The Johns Hopkins Musical Club has announced an inter 
esting program for the season, including several out-of- 
town appearances. This amateur organization has grown to 
real proportions under the able leadership of ey H. 
Bochau, local teacher and composer. eR 
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George Liebling Originates Ballot Program 


G reorge Liebling, who has created within a short time a 
deep impression as a pianist and composer wherever he has 
appeared, is a man of new ideas in regard to music, musical 
execution, education, composition and musical programs to 
be played at concerts. The latest program for his third 
tour in the States (already begun) is called Ballot Program. 
With this novelty the pianist proves to have a remarkable 
repertory ready and to possess a memory of unlimited means 
For instance, he offers to play one of six sonatas of Bee- 
thoven (which the public selects without his knowledge, 
and he also leaves it to his hearers to select among a 
numerous list of Chopin’s ballads, scherzos, polonaises, 
studies, waltzes, nocturnes, and of Schubert’s, Schumann’s 
and Liszt’s works what they would like,—playing on his 
arrival in the different cities the chosen works. The last 
selection on the program Mr. Liebling reserves for himself 
a choice from composers of all times up to the modern, 
ultra-modern and especially the American composers. Need- 
less to say that this kind of program has been originated to 
avoid hackneyed programs and to stir up some new interest 
among music lovers. 

Mr. Liebling has recently brought out in his concerts 
some of his larger works and has proved that Liszt and 
Rubinstein were right in their efforts to show that a great 
pianist can also be a great composer. Mr. Liebling’s Concerto 
Eroico for piano and orchestra, and his Second Sonata for 
violin and piano, are considered in Europe as well as in 
America to rank among the fine specimens of their bind 
He has written, besides these, three operas, a Grand Mass, 
a musical dramatic Legend, a concerto for violin, many 
songs, and pieces for piano, violin and cello 

Among artists of renute who are singing his songs. are: 
Nina Morgana, Marcella Roeseler, Flsa Alsen, Julia Claus 
sen and Gigli. Leopold Auer and Hugo Heerman, August 
Wilhelmj, Emile Sauret and Carl Flesch have repeatedly 
expressed their delight in Liebling’s compositions for the 
violin 


Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 

CINCINNATI, On1o.—The first orchestra concert of the 
year, on November 3, served not only to introduce the re 
cital season but also to present to Cincinnati music lovers 
its hew conductor, Rudolf Thomas, who joined the faculty 
of the school this year. That the impression made by both 
orchestra and leader was favorable is indicated in the com 
ments of the press. Aura Smith, in the Commercial Tri- 
bune, said that his (Mr. Thomas’) results “already have 
demonstrated . . . the wisdom of the Conservatory’s choice” 
and “the good fortune of the city in obtaining his services.” 
Mr. Smith also paid tribute to the orchestra as’ “an inter 
esting group of young musicians” who. “with-the quality of 
direction afforded by the work of Mr. Thomas . shonld 
make a notable contribution to the musical life of the Con 
servatory and of the city.” The program included the 
popular Egmont overture of Beethoven, selections from 
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Carmen, and the Mozart G minor symphony as purely or- 
chestral works. A novel feature was the presentation of a 
group of songs by Brahms for women’s chorus, with harp 
and horn accompaniment. There were two soloists—Iliah 
Clark, soprano, pupil of Dan Beddoe, and Elsie Moore, 
pianist, pupil of Dean Frederic Shailer Evans. Both Miss 
Clark and Miss Moore were highly praised for the artistic 
finish and personal charm of their respective performances, 
Miss Clark singing the Dove Sono aria from Mozart’s Mar- 
riage of Figaro and Miss Moore playing a Hiller concerto 
with orchestral accompaniment. 

Musical Cincinnati that had not already welcomed Rudolf 
Thomas to this city on the occasion of the first concert of 
the Conservatory Orchestra under his direction, November 
4, made his acquaintance under the most favorable circum- 
stances at the Popular Concert of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
November 7. That the meeting was a pleasant one for 
both Mr. Thomas and his auditors is indicated in the press 
comments on the concert and his reception. 

When Mieczyslaw Munz gave his first Cincinnati recital 
of the season, on November 4, he was greeted and acclaimed 
by an audience which filled all the seats and overflowed to 
sit on stairs and lean against walls of the concert hall in 
which he played. Mr. Munz has returned to the artist 
faculty of the Conservatory after a successful summer of 
engagements in Europe and the East. Criticisms of the re- 
cital reflect the spirit manifested by the audience. Aura 
Smith, in the Commercial Tribune, said: “His playing is 
so superlatively brilliant, so eminently the work of a master 
artist, that we must think twice to remember that he is 
domiciled here. He revealed last night a variety of moods 
and a wide range of color, but all of his work was marked 
by that high degree of finished excellence which proclaims 
the master.” The Times Star reported: “Brilliant yet deli- 
cate, both intellectual and poetic, his playing disclosed an 
artist of high rank and an individual and always interest- 


ing interpreter of music. F, B. 


OMAHA, NEB. 

Omaua, Nes.—Vera Leslie, 
recital in the auditorium of the 
under the auspices of the D. A. R., when she disclosed a 
voice of lovely quality, easily produced and entirely flexi 
ble, high in range and true to pitch. Elgin Asbury, assisted 
with flute obligatos and a group of solo numbers, Jean P 
Duffield was’ the accompanist. 

The Omaha Symphony Orchestra, Sandor Harmati, con- 
ductor, opened its current season at the Municipal Audi- 
torium with results which brought the utmost gratification 
to the organization’s many enthusiastic friends. The or 
chestra, on the whole, revealed more possibilities than ever 
before. There was a greater refinement of tone, more tech 
nical sureness and a seemingly greater eagerness to follow 
the conductor’s indications. The Symphony in B_ minor, 
by Borodin, received on this occasion its fitst hearing in 
this city. It was given a masterful reading by Mr. Har 
mati, who proved himself thoroughly familiar with its varied 
moods and phases. A, Slavic Dance by Dvorak was played 
in colorful style, with much tonal contrast and rhythmic 
freedom. The Strauss tone poem, Death and Transfigura- 
tion, was skillfully handled, the conductor guiding the 
players through the work with splendid control and voicing 
not alone the letter, but the real spirit of the compositions. 

Josef Szigeti, soloist, played the Beethoven Violin Con 
certo with purity and beauty of tone. His technical mas- 
tery represented the maximum of skill and his grasp of 
the musical content of the work was broad and compre 
hensive. Further enhancing the evening’s ple asure was an 
engrossing performance of Bach’s Concerto in D minor, for 
two violins, played by Mr. Szigeti and Mr. Harmati, with 
the orchestra under the baton of Ernest Nordin. It was 
indeed a performance of merit, both artists giving of their 
best. 

The University of Omaha is fostering a series of lectures, 
twenty in number, on successive Monday afternoons in the 
gallery of the local Art Institute. The lectures are given by 
Sandor Harmati, conductor of the Omaha Symphony Or 
chestra, and treat on all the subjects involved in the evolu- 
tion of music as an art from its very earliest manifestations 
to the present time. A large company of listeners is at- 
tending the lectures. P.T 
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soprano, was heard in a song 
Technical High School, 


Silica? Pupils i in Recital 

Klaire Dowsey Shoup and Kempton Searle gave a joint 
song recital on November 10 before the Westfield Musical 
Club, in Westfield, N. J. The program included a group of 
Old Italian and Old English songs for baritone, and groups 
of Modern French and contemporary English songs for 
soprano. Mrs. Shoup prefaced her various numbers with 
interesting explanatory notes, and it was the French songs 
that the audience especially liked, of the soprano’s offerings. 
By way of encore at the conclusion of the program the 
artists sang two Tuscan folk-songs which gave evident 
pleasure. Mr. Searle won the Gunn Music School scholar- 
ship in Chicago last summer, where he studied with Mr. 
Stephens in the Master Classes. On November 18 the artists 
appeared in recital before the Zonta Club of Jersey City. 
Ethel Henderson furnished excellent accompaniments. 


Iseo Ilari in New York Recital 
_ Iseo lari, tenor of the Costanzi in Rome, will be heard 
in a song recital at Town Hall on Saturday evening, Decem 
ber 11, He will have the assistance of Edna Sheppard. 
pianist, and Anna Carbone, organist. 
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Alexander Kisselburgh Locates in New York 


New York’s colony of musical luminaries has been aug- 
mented by the arrival of Alexander Kisselburgh, of Los 
Angeles, a baritone of whom David Bruner Ussher, Pacific 
Coast musical reviewer, said: “His is one of the most beau- 
tiful baritone voices in the West, and he uses it with refine- 
ment of well-judged technic and style.” 

Kisselburgh brings to New York not only his own strik- 
ing individuality and fine artistry, but the message and 
methods of Louis Graveure, the noted baritone, of whom he 
is an admitted and accepted disciple. Indeed, it was upon 
Graveure’s advice that Kisselburgh decided to seek a field 
for his art in the musical hub of America. Writing to 
leading New York managers concerning Kisselburgh, 
Graveure paid him this tribute: “He has a remarkable bari- 
tone voice and is an artist of experience and resource. He 
has been a student and teacher of my methods for some 
years and I find him eminently capable of imparting my 
methods of singing.” 

The ready reception Kisselburgh found in New York, 
both for concert appearances and teaching, prompted him to 
lease a studio. He is at present on a concert tour of Wis- 
consin, the first of a series of such tours arranged for him 
for the season. He also is to fill a number of church en- 
gagements, 

Kisselburgh was born in Chicago afid received his early 
musical education there. He is essentially an American 
product, his artistic training having been entirely under 
American direction. He was soloist under Clarence Dickin- 
son at St. James Episcopal Church, Chicago, for a number 
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ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


of years. Later he went to the Pacific Coast, locating in 
Los Angeles. He became soloist at the Pasadena Presby- 
terian Church, and was leading soloist at the B’nai B'rith 
Synagogue in Los Angeles. Mr. Kisselburgh’s popularity 
as a teacher also was pronounced, and when he yielded to 
the urgent suggestions of friends and admirers, and Grave- 
ure himself, that he seeks the larger field for his talents, he 
left a large class behind him. 


Chicago Critics Praise Helen Stanley 

Helen Stanley gave her annual Chicago recital on Novem- 
ber 7 in the Studebaker, and in the words of the Chicago 
American, “The return of Mme. Stanley is always an event 
of artistic importance. She is in superb voice: this year.” 
Eugene Stinson writes in the Journal, “Helen Stanley, one 
of those delightful women who are able well-nigh to uni- 
versalize the potency of their feminine charms by singing 
to audiences all over the country cajoled us once again at 
the Studebaker. Mme. Stanley is so delightful, how does it 
happen she takes the pains to sing so well?” The Daily 
News also concurred in this opinion, noting that “Helen 
Stanley is one of our favorite visitors. There was much 
poetry and sentiment in her rendition. A pure, limpid vocal 
production, a beautifully cultivated style, and her own 
engaging stage-presence made the time spent at her recital 
a genuine musical pleasure.” 

“Helen Stanley will receive my vote for Miss America 
at any time,” enthused the critic of the Tribune. “This 
singer always seems typical to me of America’s best as to 
voice, looks, and brains. Miss Stanley is a delightful 
artist and was in splendid voice.” In the Herald and 
Examiner equally enthusiastic is the reviewer: “Her equip- 
ment is as complete as it is ingratiating. She was heard in 
a group of Franz songs that called for a degree of self- 
effacement in his interpreter too frequently begrudged bv 
many singers. Such precaution would be needless if all 
were as gifted in matters of voice and style as Mme. 
Stanley.” 





Franko Conducting Young People’s Concerts 

The first of a series of concerts given under the auspices 
of the Temple Israel Community Center, New York, and 
conducted by Nahan Franko, was held on November 14. 
This concert was successful both as an artistic achieve- 
ment and in the size of the audience. Mr. Franko has 
a naive charm with the children and seemed to understand 
the art of producing a well-balanced program, not too long. 
Little Eleanor Stanzl delighted the audience with two dance 
solos. It is hoped to stimulate a love of music in young 
people and to establish a neighborhood center of music 
through these concerts. The second of the series will be 
given on the afternoon of December 19, to be followed by 
others on January 16, February 20 and March 27. 
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Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
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have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
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“FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.” —Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelita Galii-Curci Says: 


THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 
Dear a creo. February 23, 1923. 
Having been associated with you for = Past eight weeks, let me express my appreciation of your thorough understanding 
of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent si schy of F pad elucidations, which I have been able to discover 
and use new beauties in ~¢ own voice. It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that Bow A to you those artists and 
students who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully yours, 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 


Phone Endicott 0139 v4 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 
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RicHarp Crooks IN REecITAL 
Boston.—Richard Crooks, tenor, gave a recital, November 
11, in Jordan Hall. Beethoven's sentimental Adelaide ; old airs 
from Gluck, Sgambati and Stradella; lieder, by Schumann, 
Weingartner and Strauss; the ever lovely Le Réve from 
Massenet’s Manon and pieces by Chaus$on, Fourdrain, 
Lehmann and Coleridge-Taylor made up a well-varied and 
interesting program. The tenor’s versatility as an inter- 
preter was effectively demonstrated on this occasion. His 
rich voice and ardent temperament, combined with clear 
diction and beautiful phrasing, served to give his enthusias- 
tic audience uncommon pleasure. Mr. Crooks was obliged 
to lengthen his program materially. 
Grorce Brown Wins Success 
George Brown, cellist, ably assisted by Jesus Sanroma, 
pianist, and Arthur Fiedler, accompanist, gave a recital, 
November 10, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Brown merits praise 
for his choice of pieces, quite unhackneyed and interesting. 


.Opening with Boccherini’s concerto in B flat major, in which 


he was admirably assisted by Mr. Fiedler, Mr. Brown then 
turned to a poignant and effectively written sonata in F 
major for cello and piano by Pizzetti, with Mr. Sanroma at 
the piano. The performance was altogether praiseworthy, 
thanks to the adequate technical equipment of both these 
highly promising young artists, as well as to their solidly 
grounded musicianship and emotional absorption in their 
thask. The audience gave them a richly deserved ovation. 
Chopin’s Polonaise for cello and piano and pieces by Bloch, 
Fauré and Lalo brought this unusually interesting concert 
to a close. 
Inset NieMACK AND Istpor Gorn 1N Jornt Recitar 

Ilse Niemack, violinst, and Isidor Gorn, pianist, gave a 
joint recital, November 9, in Jordan Hall. Miss Niemack 
made a very brilliant beginning; concerto of Paganini and 
lighter numbers by Goldmark, Debussy and Wieniawski 
gave her opportunity to reveal a beautiful tone, fine technic 
and musical phrasing. Mr. Gorn displayed technical com- 
petence of high order and a good sense of rhythm in pieces 
by Schubert, Brahms, Chopin and Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue, the latter presented in a piano arrangement. Gersh- 
win’s modern classic suffered somewhat in the process 
since the jazz element tends to disappear when the orchestral 
dress is removed. .The audience applauded both young art- 
ists very warmly. 

Encirs# Sincers AT SYMPHONY HALL 

The English Singers of London attracted a very large 
audience when they gave their concert here, October 31, 
at Symphony Hall. Their program included three sixteenth 
century motets by Byrd and Sweelinck; eight madrigals, 
ballets and canzonets of the sixteenth century by Pilkington, 
Byrd, Weelkes, Wilbye, Morley and Gibbons; a group of 
French chansons and Italian street cries, both of the same 
period; duets and trios by Purcell, and others; and some 
folk songs arranged by Vaughn Williams, Seated around 
a table, as is their custom, these six singers interpreted their 
program with the fine musical feeling and. sympathetic 
understanding that made them such favorites last season. 
Their audience was keenly appreciative. 

JoHNSON AND GoRDON IN SPIRITUALS 

J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon returned to Bos- 
ton for a concert of spirituals and other negro songs, Nov- 
ember 7, at the Copley Theater. Messrs. Johnson and Gordon 
repeated the fine success that they enjoyd here at their 
three concerts last winter. Their warmth of voice and emo- 
tional fervor combined again to make them highly convincing 
interpreters of this branch of song literature. 

SterAN SOPKIN IN RECITAL 

Stefan Sopkin, violinst, ably assisted by Harry Kaufmann, 
accompanist, gave a recital on November 2 in Jordan Hall. 
Mr. Sopkin presented a formidable program which included 
the Kreutzer sonata of Beethoven; Bruch’s songful Con- 
certo in G minor; a Suite, Baal Shem, by Ernest Bloch, 
and pieces by Saint-Saéns and the violinist himself. Messrs. 
Sopkin and Kaufmann gave a highly creditable performance 
of the hackneyed Beethoven sonata. The pianist struggled 
manfully with the Bruch concerto, but the piano hardly 
makes up for the absence of a proper orchestral background. 
Mr. Sopkin disclosed a technic adequate to all the require- 
ments of his music, a tone of notable warmth, and musician- 
ship of a high order. Emotional understanding was also 
demonstrated in his sympathetic performance of the suite 
by Bloch. An audience of good size was very enthusiastic. 

Marte NicHo_s AND Kate Friskin PLEASE 

Marie Nichols, violinist, and Kate Friskin, pianist, com- 
bined forces for a concert of sonatas for piano and violin, 
November 3, in Jordan Hall. Their choice of works reflected 
credit on their discrimination and yielded more than ordinary 
enjoyment. Baci'’s sonata in E major, d’Indy’s in C major 
and Mozart's in A major gave them abundant opportunity 
to reveal their individual and collective abilities as musicians 
of skill and taste. They enjoyed a well-merited success. 

Louis NEAL AND Marjorie Posse_t 1N Jornt Recirar 


Louis Neal, tenor, from the studio of Arthur Wilson, and 
Marjorie Posselt, violinist, divided a program, November 4, 
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in Jordan Hall. Mr. Neal showed a voice of pleasing 
quality which he handles with no little skill, good sense of 
style, and fine diction. In songs by Grieg, Hughes, Fisher, 
Martin, and three Penillion songs in English arranged by 
S. Gwynn Williams. Miss Posselt demonstrated that she 
had made substantial progress technically and as an inter- 
preter in two movements from the fourth concerto of Vieux- 
temps and in lighter pieces by Kreisler and Nachez. Regin- 
ald Boardman, for Mr, Neal, and Gladys Posselt for the 
violinist, were helpful accompanists. 
PAULINE DANForRTH WINS Success 

Pauline Danforth, pianist, gave a recital, November 6, 
in Jordan Hall. Miss Danforth is to be commended ior her 
retreshingly unhackneyed choice of pieces. Opening with 
four numbers from Ravel, which she played with a sen- 
sitive regard for nuances and design, she then proceeded to 
display technic of a brilliant and wholly serviceable nature 
in five studies from Chopin. Her admirable command of 
technic and tone were further demonstrated in the prelude, 
chorale and fugue of Cesar Franck. Miss Danforth is one 
of the five Americans who won a Cortot scholarship in 
1925. Fresh from her studies with the French master she has 
manifestly matured as an artist and proved herself at this 
recital to be an interpreter of discrimination, taste, and 
power, 

Morpkin DANcers AT Orera House 

Mikhail Mordkin and his Russian Ballet came to Bos- 
ton for three evenings and one matinee, November 4, 5, and 
6, at the Boston Opera House. Besides Mr. Mordkin 
himself the principal dancers of the company were Vera 
Nemtchinova, Hilda Butsova, and Pierre Vladimiroff. A 
distinguishing feature of the performances was provided by 
the beautiful scenery and striking costumes of Boris Anis- 
feld. An inadequate orchestra was capably led by Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff. The principal ballets were Aziate and 
Carnival, supplemented by numerous divertissements. 

There was natural curiosity in the reappearance of 
Mordkin, so vividly remembered from his tours with 
Pavlova many years ago. In physical aspect he is still a 
virile, graceful, powerful figure, always of commanding 
presence. It would be idle to deny, however, that his ex 
traordinary skill as a dancer has not been impaired by the 
passing years. But his expressive power has lost nothing 
in the communication of mood and emotion in irresistibly 
convincing fashion. Mme. Nemtchinova, pleasantly re 
called from her days with Diaghileff, gave a delightful ex 
hibition of her justly celebrated abilities, dancing and 
miming with the technical ease, charming grace ard con 
vincing emotional power that have given her such high place 
in the world of the ballet. Also successful were Miss 
Butsova and Mr. Vladimiroff, both contributing materially to 
the enjoyment derived from the performances. With cer 
tain notable exceptions-—-Mlles. Avila, Sergeieva, and Sha- 
belska, and M. Mikhailoff, Arshansky, and Bradley—the 
less said of the surrounding company the better. To be 
sure, the girls were easy to look at and willing enough; but 
it was made painfully obvious that their individual training 
and ensemble practice had been inadequate. Be that as it, 
may, there was sufficient compensation in the dancing of 
the principals and in the effective settings and costumes to 
make up for the lack of uniformity in the talents of the 
company. 

Senior Ciass Orricers at N. E. Conservatory 


Officers of the senior class of the New England Conserva 
tory of Music have been elected as follows: president, Row- 
land Halfpenny, of Northampton; first vice-president, 
Dorothy Richards, Boston; second vice president, Dowell 
McNeill, Huntington, W. Va.; secretary, Florence Barbiers, 
Albany, N. Y.; treasurer, Donald Sellew, Boston: committee 
at large, Maurice Palmer, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Lloyd Broome, 
Columbia, Pa. ay ae 3 


Harold Bauer Delights Rochester Music Lovers 

Rocuester, N. Y.—A large and eager audience greeted 
Harold Bauer on November 22 in a recital in Kilbourn Hall 
that was pronounced by critics as one of the memorable 
events of an unusually busy musical season. The virtuoso 
held his audience rapt through a program that was refresh 
ingly free from hackneyed numbers, and at the end many 
lingered in the aisles hopeful that he would return for an- 
other extra number. 

Of special local interest was the inclusion on the program 
of a series of Variations by Edward Royce, a member of 
the Eastman School of Music faculty, for whom Mr. Bauer 
has a high regard. He has frequently included his works 
in concert programs. Concerning this music Andrew J]. 
Warner said in the Times-Union: “The Variations, at a 
single hearing, impress the listener as a piece of honest, 
vigorous writing by one thoroughly conversant with his 
metier. It seems occasionally to be handled a bit clumsily 
and to be unnecessarily uncouth, but it is rugged music that 
knows where it wants to go and what it wants to say—tine 
music those who know it best may want to add. Quite pos- 
sibly familiarity might increase the modicum of ingratia 
tion contained in the Variations, whose quality and interest 
~ —— positive in character.” 

Bauer opened his program with his own transcription 
of Caen Franck’s Pastoral. Then came Bach’s Suite in A 
minor, in which the tonal quality of the harpsichord was 
suggested with marked vividness. Next was Beethoven's 
Fourteenth Sonata, op. 27, No. 2, the favorite Moonlight 
Sonata, which charmed the audience in the delicacy, linked 
with strength, that the performance revealed. Sc humann’s 
Forest Scenes, op. 82, took on new beauty under the pianist’s 
interpretation, which was rich in romantic feeling and 
brought out the many beguiling melodies with lingering 
sweetness. The last group included the Boyce number, 
Ravel’s Ondine and Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor. Among 
his extra numbers was a charming Gavotte of Beethoven, 
originally written for four hands, but played by Mr. Bauer 
with two. This was the gavotte discovered in the British 
Museum among some Mozart manuscripts, with two of 
Beethoven's lost orchestral scores. Mr. Bauer’s other encores 
was a Novelette by Schumann and the Butterfly Etude of 
Chopin. H. W.S 


_ Cecilia Hansen Arrives in New York 
Cecilia Hanson, with her husband, Boris Zakharoff, arrived 
in New York on the Mauretania on November 26 for her 
fourth season here. The violinist left the metropolis on Sun 
day for a concert tour which will take her to the Coast, 
this marking her third trip from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


- 
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Books 


(Harper & Bros., New York) 
Fifty Favorite Operas, a Guide Book, by Paul England, 


with an introduction entitled “How to Listen to Grand 
Opera,” by Olin Downes.—Mr. Downes very sensibly, 
at the beginning of his introduction, remarks that “the 
impression is abroad that it is necessary to have technical 
knowledge of music in order to understand a grand opera 
or symphony. This idea, which has frightened many 
people, is foreign to the spirit of art.” He then goes on 
to explain how anyone can enjoy opera without technical 
knowledge and he takes an altogether sensible view of 
this matter, as he does of most others. Following this 
introduction there is a short historical summary of opera 
from its beginning in 1600 to the present, and while this 
may not particularly add to the pleasure of opera patrons 
who take in performances, it is of such interest that it 
will undoubtedly be read with profit. One finds certain 
things to disagree with in the author's estimate of modern 
opera writers. He says, for instance, “Among later 
Italian composers the best known are Ponchielli, Mas 
cagni, Leoncavallo, and Puccini. The first three are all 
one-opera men; the rightful heir to Verdi's throne has 
not yet appeared.” This, apparently, is all he has to say 
about poor Puccini. On the other hand, he says that 
Richard Strauss, “the most significant composer who has 
appeared since the death of Wagner, and one of the 
greatest symphonists of all time, certainly laid himself 
open in his earlier works, Salome (1905) and Elektra 
(1909), to the charge of putting the statue in the or 
chestra and a most unsightly pedestal on the stage. He 
however, to have found his true measure in Der 
Rosenkavalier (1911), a brilliant piece of satirical humor 
which makes a deeper impression with every hearing. It 
is to be noted as of good omen for the future that this, 
the latest opera of first-class importance, recalls, in some 
of its most delightful moments, the sweetness and gaiety 
of Mozart; should the composer continue to develop this 
happy side of his genius, he may yet give us an opera 
worthy to take its place in the great line of musical come- 
dies, with Falstaff, The Mastersingers, The Barber of 
Seville, and Figaro.” As an opera writer the general im 
pression certainly is that Puccini is far more important 
than Strauss, and it is perfectly safe to venture that, 
again as an opera composer, Puccini will live after 
Strauss has been entirely and deservedly forgotten. As 
for Strauss ever writing anything to compare with Fal 
staff, The Mastersingers, The Barber of Seville, and 
Figaro, that is indeed the purest nonsense. 

This book is of more than 600 pages. It is furnished 
with a very complete index which includes not only the 
names of the operas but also the names of all of the 
artists mentioned in the book and, better still, the names 
of the principal characters in the operas. This is quite 
a new departure in such books and a first-rate idea. The 
operas dealt with are those of the ordinary standard 
repertory, though one wonders why they are not given 
with the works of single authors grouped, The author, 
instead of grouping any single author’s works, has taken 
the operas chronologically, which is a bit confusing, espe- 
cially as it is not strictly adhered to throughout. In other 
words, he has some of Wagner's in the early part of the 
book and the rest of Wagner later on. He has first the 
early Verdi works and then farther on the later Verdi 
works, and so on. It is rather difficult to see the philos- 
ophy of this. 

It is interesting to mark that there are in this book, 
which very well represents the standard opera repertory, 
four by Mozart, one each by Gluck, Beethoven, Weber, 
Meyerbeer, Flotow, Humperdinck, Bizet, Saint-Saéns, 
Offenbach, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Charpentier, De- 
bussy, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Richard 
Strauss; two by Rossini, two by Bellini, four by Doni 
zetti, eleven by Wagner, six by Verdi, two by Gounod, 
two by Massenet, and three by Puccini. 

The stories of the operas are carefully and tersely told 
by acts and are made about as clear as it is possible to 
make such things. There are numerous photographs of 
characters and scenes from the operas. This is a popular 
and useful book. 


seems, 


Music 


(Boston Music Co., Boston) 


Tears, by Anne Hull.—Miss Hull has used in this 
composition a poem from the Lute of Jade from the 
Chinese of Wang Seng-Ju. She has adhered to the style 
of the poem in her setting and constructed some inter- 
esting chords for the accompaniment. A little gem if 
properly understood. 


(White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston) 


To the Day, a sacred duet, by F. Leslie Calver.—This 
is a song of popular religious character, for tenor or so- 
prano and bass. The melody is strong, vigorous, spirited 
and appealing. It is a sacred song that will exercise 
wide appeal, and it is perfectly safe to predict its success. 


Meditation Pathetique, for organ by R. S. Stoughton. 

Mr. Stoughton has written a simple, flowing organ of- 
fertory of moderate difficulty and numerous possibilities 
of effective registration. The melody is better than the 
average found in such works and there is a fine climax 
for full organ at the end. 


Salmond in Recital at » Curtis Institute 


Felix Salmond, that delightful artist of the cello and head 
of the cello department at the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia, gave a concert recently in the auditorium of 
the Institute. The program comprised the Bach G major 
suite for unaccompanied cello, Seven Variations by Beethoven 
on a theme by Mozart, three transcriptions of works by 
Bach, Vivaldi and Guerini, and the Cesar Franck sonata in 
A major, originally for violin but transcribed for cello by 
the composer himself. S. L. L., in one of the local papers 
said of the concert, “It was attended by as many persons as 
could get into the room, including many members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and other prominent musicians, Mr. 


December 2, 1926 
Salmond played an attractive program, of which the highest 
point was the Bach suite. It was performed superbly, with 
that beautiful tone which is one of Mr. Salmond’s finest char- 
acteristics, and with a splendid command of the bow in 
some extremely difficult passages. The sarabande was espe- 
cially well played. Mr. Salmond bringing out the full 
value of the movement with an astonishing variety and 
beauty of tonal color.” 
AUGUSTA, GA. 

Aucusta, GA.—A packed house greeted the Russian Cos- 
sack Chorus, directed by Sergei Socoloff, at Tubman Audi- 
torium, October 28, first of the Lyceum series inaugurated for 
the High School by Prof. Harry Garrett. The Russians were 
scheduled for an afternoon performance but did not reach 
the city in time and the evening performance was a joint 
one for students and adult public. The program was typi- 
cally Russian, the director playing upon his chorus as if 
their voices were musical instruments. Tenor and_ bass 
solos were enthusiastically received, a humming accompani- 
ment to solo numbers giving striking effect. 

The Women’s Club announces that they will present Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell in March, which occasions widespread 
pleasure due to interest in the MacDowell Colony. 

The Kiwanis Convention, starting in late October, oc-- 
casioned interesting programs. ‘The reception program in- 
cluded the following: dance, Helen Sibert; violin solo, 
James Punaro; vocal solo, Kathleen Allen; dance, Eliz: beth 
Page. At the luncheon a musical program was given as 
follows: piano and violin, Mrs. Hilton and Marie Brenner ; 
vocal solo, James Bartch, basso, yong: wtcgy by Mrs. 
Bartch; ukelele, Bessie Scott, Tubman Glee Club star. 
November 3 and 4 was the presentation of Gene Trader's 
Revue at the Imperial Theater. Outstanding numbers were: 
Oriental Ballet and Song of India, Ruby Mabry, vocal solo- 
ist; Charlot’s Chinese sketch, Kathleen Allen, Gene Trader, 
vocal soloists; Sword Dance by Billy Jordan, former Deni 
shawn dancer; Friml’s Moon Dawn, harp, violin, flute trio, 
accompanying Vera Baxter’s Dawn dance. In a brilliant 
adaptation from Carmen, Elizabeth Sylvester sang the title 
role in the Habanera scene; Gene Trader was Don Jose, 
Julia Moore the Mercedes and Maude Barragan sang 
Micaela’s aria. There was a large chorus of seventy-five 
voices and a ballet of twenty. Punaro’s Orchestra, Bertha 
Forney, piano, and Fulcher’s Orchestra accompanied. 

November 5, Mrs. George Craig's pupils were heard in 
recital at the Women’s Club, musical afternoons being spon 
sored by the club to encourage music study. A program 
of duets and groups of songs were rendered, including real 
Indian tribal melodies collected and arranged by Elizabeth 
Willis DeHuff, an Augusta woman. The following took 
part: Irma Price, Jennie Lou Cooper, Edith Beebe, Alberta 
Florie, Sophye Lee Schneider, Ruby Mabry, Ahava Koontz 
and Mrs. Sem Schneider. M. B. 


Olga Warren to Open Milford Course 
Olga Warren, with Michael Press, violinist, and Fred 
eric Warren, tenor, will Lye the first of the series of four 
concerts to be offered at the Milford, Conn., Town Hall, 
under the auspices of Fong Rotary Club, Mr. John T. Howes, 


president, on December 2. 
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CLEVELAND, .OHIO 


CLEVELAND, Oun1o.—The annual treat supplied by the 
Cleveland Orchestra for its patrons, consisting of an all- 
Wagnerian program, offered as an added pleasure that con- 
summate artist, Elsa Alsen, as soloist, and virtually packed 
Masonic Hall for the two performances, November 4 and 5. 
Nikolai Sokoloff appeared to be truly inspired by the music 
on the desk before him, and gave his listeners one of those 
evenings that stands out memorably as a high spot in a 
season of veritable high spots. His selections included the 
overture to Rienzi, the charming Siegfried Idyll, the overture 
to the Flying Dutchman, and both the Prelude to. Act 3 and 
Dance of the Apprentices from The Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg. Mme. Alsen’s three numbers consisted of 
Isolde’s Narrative, Dich Theure Halle ffom Tannhauser 
and Brunnhilde’s Immolation. In all of them she swept 
her audience along to heights of excitement, and the roof 
rang with the applause showered upon her, upon Mr. 
Sokoloff, and upon all the orchestra members. 

November 8, at the Hotel Statler, the Fortnightly Musical 
Club presented its first public evening concert, with Josef 
Fuchs, concertmaster of the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
Arthur Loesser, of the piano faculty of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, appearing in a joint recital. Their pro- 
gram included Max Reger’s Suite in Old Style, Schubert's 
Sonatina in D major and Cesar Franck’s Sonata. The 
brilliant playing of these two. artists aroused great en- 
thusiasm, 

November 10, the Dayton Westminster Choir, under the 
direction of John Finley Williamson, was heard in concert 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church. This choir of 
singers—there are sixty of them—gave a program of un- 
usual music, expertly sung and finely interpreted. There 
were works by Palestrina, Bach, Grieg, Brahms, Men- 
delssohn and others. 

The fourth program of the Cleveland Orchestra, given 


at Masonic Hall, November 11 and 12, brought back to 
Cleveland the distinguished pianist, Alfred Cortot, who 
played the Saint-Saéns concerto No. 4 in C minor, and not 


only delighted the audience but also appeared to be delighted 
himself with the splendid accompaniment furnished him by 
Mr. Sokoloff and his instrumentalists. There was an 
elaborate exchange of courtesies, with the soloist wringing 
the hand of the conductor repeatedly, and even coming back 
to shake hands with Mr. Fuchs, the concertmaster. The 
program, which opened with The Star Spangled Banner as 
an Armistice Day tribute, was made up of Berliohif the 
Carnival Overture, Chausson’s Symphony in B flat maior, 
and Chabrier’s ever- popular Rhapsody Espana. E.'t. 


Lecture-Concert at Granberry School 


On November 12 a lecture-concert entitled Some of 
Schubert's Songs as He Wrote Them and as Rewritten for 
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Instruments was given at the Granberry Piano School, New 
York, by Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, dean of the school. Mr. 
E Isenheimer had the cooperation of Leroy Tebbs, in whose 
studios the singers received their a) and a string 
ensemble, which included James Hurley, S. E. Bang, Oswald 
Satzinger, George H. Lugrin and E. L. iL Rossi. 


Josiah Zuro Returns from Coast 


Josiah Zuro returned recently from a thirteen weeks’ 
engagement conducting at the Egyptian Theater, Hollywood, 
Cal., where he enjoyed great success. Mr. Zuro appeared 
during the showing of the picture, Don Juan, featuring John 
Jarrymore, the production being under the skilful direction 
of Sid Grauman, well known director, who is best known 
for having done so much on the Coast for music in the 
motion picture houses. 

According to Mr. Zuro, Mr. Grauman staged the enormous 
prologue to the picture employing about seventy singers, 
dancers and players, and when it was finally announced that 
there were but three more weeks of the Grauman prologue, 
before the Vitaphone was introduced, the attendance reached 
its height, everyone was so anxious not to miss the prologue 
of this artist. 

“Sid Grauman,” Mr. Zuro told the MusicaL Courter 
representative, “is a great artist. He has done everything 
for music of the best kind in the motion picture theaters 
on the Coast. He will not allow the slightest trace of 
vulgarity on the stage and is widely known for his classical 
stage presentations. He is, moreover, a fine gentleman and 
in giving his directions during rehearsals has never been 






JOSIAH ZURO 
snapped in and near 
Hollywood, Cal., during 
moments of relaxation 
when not conducting at 
the Egyptian Theater, 
where he filled a thir 


teen weeks’ engagement 


a great treat to 
at the Egyptian Theater 
during his trip West, Otto Kahn 
heard and saw one of our performances and was delighted 
He sent me a very compiimentary telegram and only the 
other day when | saw him here in the city he spoke 


voice. To me it was 


known to raise his 
meet and to be associated with him 


Hollywood. Incidentally, 


again 


of the performance. Mr. Grauman is considered a distinct 
artistic contribution to the Coast He is able to combine 
the artistic and classic with the equivalent of a Broadway 
show. His mother was a fine pianist and his father a well 
known director on the Coast. Everyone knows Sid Grau 


My experience in Hollywood 
second of the time, 


man. And everyone loves him 
was a happy one and [ enjoyed every 
whether at work or play.” 

hortly 


Mr. Zuro is already teaching in his studios and will 


announce some other interesting plans 


Goossens to Produce New Piano Concerto 

Eugene Goossens, conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, will offer the first American performance of Leo 
Weiner’s new concertino for piano and orchestra, today, (De 
cember 2) at the Eastman Theater. Sandor Vas, a fellow 
countrymen of the composer, will be the soloist. The work 
was written in 1924, but not published until this year It 
has had performances in Vienna, Copenhagen and Budapest 
with Ignaz Friedman at the piano. The work is in two 
movements, the first following classical sonata form and the 
second in rondo form, in reality a_ brilliant light 
and flowing. 
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Hart House String 
Beeth Centenary series at Hart 
first concert of a series of five to be 

House String Quartet, the Kilbourne 
the London String Quartet, in com 

death of Beethoven. During the series 

Beethoven will be played. The Hart 

played four to open the series—op 

18, No. 2, in G minor; op. 74, 

major The magnificent playing 

little to be desired by the 
first violin, was in 


TORO} 


TORONTO The 


| oronto opened the 


ro, 
(Juartet ol 


ven) 


quartets 

tring Quartet 

4,m © minor; op 

flat, and « 135, in bk 

he Hart Ho yuse (Quartet left 

most ardent listener, Geza De Kresz, 

plendid Harry Adaskin, second violin, Milton Black 

tone, viola, and Boris Hambourg, cello, completed the 

quartet which bids fair to rank as one of 

the finest of quartets. During intermission Walter Sin 

clair gave a short talk on the Life of Beethoven, and read 
Heilingstadt will of 1802 

Dr. krnest MacMillan, B. A., Mus. Doc. F.R.C.O., was 

appointed principal of the Toronto Conservatory of Musi 

veceeding the late Dr. A. S. Vogt. Dr. MacMillan is one 

ding musicians and his appointment was 


lorm, 


personnel of a 


Jeethoven's 


of Canada’s outsta 
received 
Ihe first concert of the 
distinct Ernest 
and played the Ch pin 


enthusiastically 
New Symphony Orchestra was a 
»eitzs, pianist, soloist 
concerto with his usual 
a young Canadian of whom much is ex 
fails to please with his masterly play 
form, and if the first con 
a criterion of what is to come later, 
yimphony season, Dr 


app ared a 
pertection 


SUCCESS 


in rare 
very enjoyable 
usual, conducted 
and Nora Drewett De 
anada by their playing 
(ctob hey gave a number of 
isitine Otta Kitchener and Brantford 
Their playing of the Kreutzer Sonata eve 
able criticism 
Dr. Ernest MacMillan, F.R.C.O., 
at St. Paul's Church Dr 
Bach program which was magnificently 
partial to Bach, Dr. MacMillan excelled himself and gave 
a beautiful performance It was a rare treat and the great 
iuditorium of the Cathedral was filled to overflowing 
The Mendelssohn Choir memorial service in hon 
or of its late founder and leader, Dr. A. S. Vogt, singing, 
among other things, the Lord’s Prayer and Crossing the 
Bar, compositions of the late Dr. Vogt. Dr. Fricker con 
ducted the choir and they sang as one.truly inspired 
haliapin appeared in The Barber of Seville and gave a 
wonderful treat. Chaliapin makes Basilio the chief comedy 
rol it was superbly acted and beautifully sung. Chaliapin 
make the whok gravitate to Basilio, so 
powerful is his personality 
Rosa Ponselle made her 
a delighted audience 


admirably 

Kresz have caused 
During the month 
(ontario, 
great success 


iked much favor 


recital in 
with 


gave an organ recital 
Mac Millan 


chose a 


played. Always 


Anglican 


Rave a 


ecms to opera 


first appearance in Toronto be 
Her debut was a distinct success, 
and one wonders why so fine an artist was not enticed to 
long before this. I. E. Suckling, under 
management she came, is to be congratulated 

At the second twilight concert, Katherine Bacon was the 
soloist She played the Saint-Saens concerto in G minor 
New Symphony Orchestra. Miss Bacon, a young 
pianist, is a brilliant performer The clarity of 
and her sense of rhythm combined to make her 
performance a delight. The orchestra, although pleasing 
was not up to the standard set in the first concert At 
least one major work is expected at a symphony concert 
and when a program is made up of all light numbers it 
behooves the listener to think of the symphony orchestra 
as merely an orchestra. 

The Mischa Elman Quartet gave an exacting 
it Massey Hall before a large and enthusiastic 
Mischa Elman is doing much tor chamber music, 
were many new faces in the hall that are 
at musical events 

The Hart House String 
[Enroute they will play in 
cites, returning to 


Wilham 


tore 


lorento whose 


with the 
English 
her technic 


program 
audience 
for there 
not seen regularly 


Coast 
western 


Quartet has left for the 
almost all the large 
Toronto in December 
Heughan, the Scotch who appeared here 
last season with much success, gave a fine program in 
Massey Hall. He is indeed a rare artist. There is never 
a dull moment in his program, so versatile is his art. 

Mary Morley, former pupil of Ernest Hutchinson and 
now in Toronto studying with Nora Drewett De Kresz, 
distinguished herself in a piano recital at the American 
Woman's Club 

Much is expected from the 
tet—Elie Spivak, first violin; Robert Manson, viola, and 
Sigmund Munzack, cello. They have already given a num- 
ber of recitals and their appearance at the Coliseum was 
enthusiastically received. 

Nora Drewett De Kresz, 
a most successful season 

Jean Chown, contralto, has returned from 
after two years at the Eastman School Aside 
many concert engagements, Miss Chown will 
ited number of pupils 

W. Davidson Thompson of Winnipeg, 
cently gave an interesting song recital 

The faculty of the North Toronte Branch of the 
hourg Conservatory of Music gave an enjoyable 
St. Clement's Parish Hall. Ruth Cross, contralto; Eleanor 
Griffith, piano; Norman Goroshin, cello, and Robert Man- 
son, violinist, were the artists of the evening 

Ruth Cross, contralto, Boris Hambourg, cello, and Clem 
ent Hambourg. pianist, gave a delightful recital in New 
castle, Ontario 

Reginald Stewart, 
short “tour in United 
will divide his time between 


basso, 


newly formed Spivak Quar- 


pianist and teacher, is having 
Rochester 
from her 
accept a lim 


while in town re 


Ham- 


concert at 


has returned from a 
future Mr. Stewart 
York and Toronto, con 


Canadian pianist, 
States. In the 
New 
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ducting his class in Toronto at the Hambourg Conservatory 
of Music and doing concert work in the United States. 
Scott Malcolm, gifted young pupil of Paul Wells, showed 
much talent in a piano recital at the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music 
The Toronto Conservatory of Music has arranged to have 
the Hart House String Quartet play its program of the 
Beethoven Centenary series in the Concert Hall of the Con 
servatory on the mornings of the days of the regular con 
certs at Hart House Theater, at one half the regular price 
of admission. This is for the benefit of the students, and 
the students showed their appreciation by packing the hall 
for the first concert. This is a splendid spirit and the 
Toronto Conservatory management is to be congratulated 
x 3: 


Long, Long Trail for Os-ke-non-ton 
Angeles to London—not a 
non-stop flight, but the orbit which Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk 
Indian baritone, will have trod before the season wanes. 
Os-ke-non-ton (which is Mohawk-talk for Running Deer ) 
would seem to make good his name. Last April he finished 
his New York appearances in a blaze of glory that all art 


London to Los Angeles—Los 


OS-KE-NON-TON 

achieve, namely, with the “standing 
room only” sign ih the Town Hall lobby in New York. Im- 
mediately afterwards he was due in London and the English 
provinces, but hardly had he reached there and breasted the 
trying conditions imposed by the English coal strike, when 
a cablegram recalled him. He literally made the jump from 
London to Los Angeles to sing the leading male role in Cad- 
man’s Indian opera, Shanewis, before probably the largest 
audiences ever congregated to hear an opera, the two per 
formances drawing forty-seven thousand paid admissions to 
the Hollywood, Cal., 3owl: the second night over five thou 
sand were tan away, for the stadium was sold to capacity. 

Os-ke-non-ton's singing in Shanewis made it clear to all 
who heard him that here was an artist who must have some- 
thing extraordinary to give, with the result that numerous 
bookings were made, and L. E. Behymer, the Western Coast 
impresario, promptly signed him up in conjunction with his 
charming partner, the Cherokee mezzo-soprano, Tsianina, for 
a number of dates in his territory, with Los Angeles as the 
end of the trail. 

From Los Angeles Os-ke-non-ton will head straight for 
London, with numerous stops en route. In London he will 
appear for the second time as the feature of the gigantic 
production of Hiawatha, with a cast of over a thousand per- 
formers, which runs for a protracted season in Royal Albert 
Hall, Os-ke-non-ton will also probably accept offers coming 
from Germany to show the Germans that an “Indianer” can 
really sing. 

As baritones go Os-ke-non-ton is certainly among the best. 
As an entertainer he is unique; he can convey art, genuine, 
simon-pure and compelling, with such a deft sugar-coating 
that it meets all the complex elements of an audience, which 
for a brief hour loses itself in the enchantment of the atmos- 
phere he creates. 


ists dream of but few 


Turandot at Provincetown Playhouse 

A veritable “burlesque” on 
given its premiere at the Metropolitan, is being presented by 
the Provincetown Players, the adaptation by Henry G. Als- 


Princess Turandot, recently 


berg and Isaac Don Levine. Princess Turandot is portrayed 
by a clever little Russian, Barbara Bulgakov, who is none 
the less attractive in looks, while the other major parts are 
also in capable hands. The version is amusing, but at times 
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rather draggy and heavy. Still it amused the large audience— 
at least with its originality. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Puicavetpnia, Pa.—The Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Leopold Stokowski, gave one of the most 
satisfying concerts heard in the old Academy of Music, 
this taking place on November 12 and 13, when an all-Bach 
program was presented. It was a complete refutation of 
th often-heard remark, “Bach is dry.” The three Branden- 
burg concertos were given, the first in F for violin, three 
oboes, bassoon, two horns, and strings, in which the solo 
parts, played by Michel Gusikoff, violin; Marcel Tabuteau, 
Edward Raho, Louis DiFulvio, oboes; Walter Guetter, 
bassoon; Anton Horner and Joseph Horner, horns, were 
be auti fully performed. Mr. Tabuteau won special laurels by 
his exquisite performance of the oboe solo in the second 
movement. Another unusual feature was the very diffi- 
cult parts which were so well presented by the two Mr. 
Horners. The second, also in F, was for violin, flute, oboe, 
trumpet and strings. In this Mr. Gusikoff and Mr. Tabu- 
teau again took the solo parts of their respective instru- 
ments, while William Kincaid and Sol Cohen, on flute and 
trumpet respectively, did some very intricate and splendid 
playing. The interweaving of the oboe and flute melodies 
was charming. In the third Concerto in G, scored for three 
violins, three violas, three cellos and double bass, Dr. Sto- 
kowski very cleverly used the entire string orchestra but 
divided in such a way as to carry out the original idea. 
These three concertos were entirely satisfying in the beauty 
of the melodies and harmonies and in the use of the various 
instruments. The conductor gave splendid readings of all. 
In addition to these, there was a Choralvorspiel, Aus der 
tiefe rufe ich, which was uplifting in its religious appeal. 
Despite the charm of all the preceding numbers, it re- 
mained for the mighty Toccata and Fugue in D minor to 
cap the climax. Dr. Stokowski has orchestrated this num- 
ber and used the orchestra as a mighty instrument to bring 
out the power and majesty of the composition, The audi- 
ence sat tense throughout, and was left breathless at the end 
before the tremendous applause broke forth. The conductor 
was recalled many times, sharing the appreciation with 
his splendid orchestra. 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Willem Mengelberg, gave its first concert here this 
season at the Academy of Music on November 15. The 
opening number was the Overture to Euryanthe, by Weber, 
which was read and played beautifully. Following came 
the suite from the ballet, La Giara, by Casella. This suite, 
dedicated to Mr. Mengelberg, was conducted by him with 
all the finesse and attention to detail for which he is known. 
A short tenor solo is demanded in one part and was splen- 
didly sung by Charles Stratton. Two suites for small or- 
chestra by Stravinsky proved grotesque and humorous. The 
final number was Don Quixote by Strauss. The orchestra 
followed every wish of the director which conspired to 
make a splendid performance. 

The artists who appeared at the concert of the 
Athletic Club Musical Association, on November 14, were 
Mario Chamlee and Ruth Miller. The special feature of 
the program was the presentation, in costume, of the St. 
Sulpice Scene from Manon (Massenet). It was especially 
well done and was received enthusiastically. In addition to 
this, each artist was heard in a group of solos. Miss Miller 
sang numbers by Carmichael, Head and Buzzi-Peccia, in 
which her voice proved ple asing and sympathetic in quality. 
Mr. Chamlee sang several favorites, a vocal arrangement of 
Liszt’s Liebestraume, The Old Refrain by Kreisler; Dawn 
by Curran, and the beautiful Goin’ Home, adapted from the 
Largo of Dvorak’s New World Symphony. His voice is 
magnificent and he uses it splendidly, having the power to 
touch his audience deeply. It was a delightful program. 

The first of the series of Metahiy Morning Musicales was 
held in the Penn Athletic Club ballroom on November 15, 
when the artists were Lauritz Melchior, tenor, and Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist. Mr. Szigeti opened the program with 
Chaconne for violin alone from the D minor Solo Partita 
by Bach. It was an exacting number, but well played 
Later Mr. Szigeti played the Sonata for violin and piano 
by Debussy, and a suite for violin and piano by Stravinsky. 
The latter is still unpublished and was given its first per- 
formance at this time. Mr. Szigeti’s faultless technic and 
intelligent interpretations were much enjoyed. The encore, 
Tango Dance, played after the. Debussy number, proved 
particularly pleasing. Mr. Melchior sang a group of Ger- 
man songs by Strauss, a group of English songs by Peel, 
Hageman and Hanikainen, and the beautiful Love Song 
from Die Walkiire by Wagner; also an encore, Du Bist 
Ein Kind. From first to last note he held his audience en- 
thralled, as his rich, mellow tenor voice soared over all 
difficulties. Mr. Melchior is certainly a versatile artist. 
Kurt Ruhrseitz, the accompanist, proved most capable and 
in perfect accord with the soloists. M. M. C 
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Rosati Pupils Successful 

In his New York studio, Enrico Rosati, teacher of Gigli, 
has heen receiving congratulations from both sides of the 
Atlantic during the past week. Three of his pupils have 
just met with signal success. In Italy, Edouard Breed and 
Harrison Christian, who recently became members of the 
Teatro Carbonetti in Brani, sang in Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci. Mr. Breed sang Arlecchino, and Mr. Christian, 
who was down for Alfio and Silvio, had one of those last 
minute opportunities to sing Tonio as a substitute for Mr. 
Lima who was taken ill, and throughout the evening his 
singing of the part brought encores and cries of Bis, bis, 
beginning with repeated curtain calls after the prologue. 

In New York, Curtiss Grove made a most successful debut 
at Aeolian Hall in an all-Lieder program, delighted an extra- 
ordinarily large audience and pg from the critics gen- 
eral acclamation as a singer of the German classics. 
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“Such undertakings are a liberal education for young 
musicians and for those music-lovers who wish to 
develop in themselves a real understanding of the art, 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


and of its literature.” 


The Eishuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and 
records for the Brunswick Co. 
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“A programme all replete with the erg charm 
and romance of the chamber-music Schubert. 
very beautiful and held a large audience in rapt atten- 
tion until the last note was played.” 


C Aurelio 
It was 


. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier, 


100 West 80th St., New York, N. Y. 
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I SEE THAT 


Julius Bledsoe was publicly congratulated and thanked by 
Conductor Koussevitzky for his singing in Gruenberg’s 
The Creation. 

Nina Martini and Marjorie Meyer gave a successful joint 
recital in Aeolian Bae 

Orchestral works by Elliott Schenck are to be played under 
Verbrughhen (Minneapolis), Rothwell (Los Angeles) 
and Harmati (Omaha). 

Charles M. Courboin is recovering from an automobile acci- 
dent, and will resume his postponed engagements of 
organ recitals after January 1 

Palmer Christian dedicated two organs in Ohio churches 
in October. 

Edward K. Macrum has arranged vocal works for the 
church by Mozart and Dvorak for mixed choral voices, 
with obligato soprano solos. 

The semi-centennial meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association is to take place at Rochester, N. Y., 
December 28-30. 

Lynnwood Farnam opened the new Municipal organ in 
Westmount, Montreal, November 11. 

Several of Sophia Cehanovska’s vocal pupils are members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company 

Lambert Murphy appeared in Boston with the Apollo Club 
on November 23. 

Paul Althouse is appearing on tour in the following cities: 
Wellsville, Detroit, St. Paul, Duluth, Reading and Chi- 
cago, where he again will sing The Messiah. 

Alexander Kisselburgh has located in New York. 

Pasquale Amato is to be associated with the Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 

Richard Strauss’ visit to Berlin was a huge success. 

Max Trapp’s third symphony was given a first hearing with 
the Berlin Symphony. 

Josiah Zuro is back in New York after a trip to the Coast 
where he conducted at the Egyptian Theater in Holly- 
wood. 

Josephine Lucchese has returned to America. 

The Easton Symphony Orchestra had an auspicious opening 
at the first concert of the season. 

George Liebling has originated a ballet program. 

Alice Hackett is winning marked recognition in her inter- 
pretive recitals for children. 

Emerson Withorne’s Saturday’s Child is to have a perform- 
ance at Rochester. 

David: Mannes conditeted an all-Wagner program at the 
first of this season’s Young People’s Concerts. 

Arturo Rodzinski made his debut as conductor at one of the 
recent Philadelphia Orchestra concerts. 

Maestro Rosati is receiving congratulations on the success 
of- three of his artist-pupils. 

Katheryne Ross and Stuart Gracey created a sensation at 
their debut in Naples. 

Alton Jones will give his recital at Aeolian Hall, Sunday 
night. 
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Hindemith’s Cardillac proved a disillusionment in Dresden. 
Juilliard Foundation has absorbed the Institute of Musical 
Art. 


Orchestras Begin Rehearsals at Mannes School 


The string orchestra at the David Mannes Music School 
began their season’s rehearsing the first week of November 
under the leadership of David Mannes, Paul Stassevitch and 
Suzanne Gussow. The Juniors, who began rehearsals under 
Mr. Mannes, will be taken over by Wolfe Wolfinsohn, first 
violinist of the Lenox String Quartet, for the rest of the 
season. On November 16, the younger orchestra had the 
opportunity of hearing the rehearsal of the New York 


Symphony musicians under Mr. Mannes prior to the Green-* 


wich Concert for Young People on November 17. Ensemble 
work under Felix Salmond, Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Edwin Ideler 
and Alix Young Maruchess began this season with a larger 
student group than formerly. Ensemble playing is an im- 
portant part of the work of the David Mannes Music School. 


Brass Band Meets Gray-Lhevinne 


When Gray-Lhevinne returned to Pittsburgh on November 
12 she was literally “greeted with a brass band.” The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh band, in full blue and gold uniforms, 
met the artist and escorted her to the stage of Memorial 
Hall, sitting upon the platform to honor the popular violin- 
ist’s return. Thousands packed the vast auditorium and many 
were standing and crowding the hall to hear Gray-1 shevinne 
again. At the close of her recital a rousing cheer was given. 
She was introduced once more under the auspices of the uni- 
versity as “our beloved and truly great American violinist, 
whom we always eagerly welcome back to Pittsburgh.” 


Budapest Hears New Big Oratorio 

Bupapest.—The Budapest Royal Opera, which seldom 
opens its doors to other than operatic productions, has per- 
formed for the first time, a new oratorio of large propor- 
tions, entitled St. Francis of Assisi. The music is by Hugo 
Berétvas, "whom Hans Richter, in his time, made a_con- 
ductor of the Vienna Opera. At present he is living in Buda- 
pest, successful in the double capacity of composer and 
prominent business man. R. I 


Weingartner’s Tempest for Budapest Opera 


Bupapest.—The directorate of the Royal Opera has in- 
vited Felix Weingartner to conduct his own music at a per- 
formance of Shakespeare’s Tempest especially staged for 
the purpose. The conductor has accepted the invitation 
which is all the more flattering and notable since Wein- 
gartner is at present connected, as guest conductor, with the 
People’s Opera here, the successful competition of which is 
painfully felt by the Royal Opera. R. 


Doris Niles to Give Dance Program 
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Teiko Kiwa in Budapest 

Buparest.—Following her great success of last season, 
Teiko Kiwa, Japanese soprano, has been re-engaged for 
a number of appearances in Budapest, as Madame Butterfly 
Her guest performances this season were sm a triumph 
for the artist. They took place at the Volksoper which, 
under the directorship of Sebestyen, with Weingartner as 
guest conductor and Desider Markus as general musical 
director, is enjoying tremendous popularity and great finan 
cial success. An Italian season given by a number of Italian 


singers under the baton of Arturo Vigna, brought a large 
attendance. Rg. P 
OSE 
OBITUARY 
Frederic Ayres Johnson 
Frederic Ayres Johnson, composer, died at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, on November 23, after a long illness 
His works, published under the name of Frederic Ayres, 


were widely known. In 1925 he'won a prize for piano trio 
He was born at Binghamton, New York, studied in the 
public schools there, and at Cornell University. His teach 
ers in music were Edgar Stillman Kelley, and Arthur 
Foote. 

Mr. Johnson, thought to be in a dying condition, went 
to Colorado twenty-four years ago and recovered his health 
so as to be a leader in civic and musical circles ever since 
Besides composing, he taught theory and composition and 
lectured on musical subjects. 


H. Morton Adkins 


Adkins of Syracuse died suddenly Wedne sday 
his suite in the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City. Mr. Adkins was known throughout the 
country because of his association a number of years ago 
with the Aborn Opera Company and later with the Century 
Opera Company, in both of which he was a leading bari 
tone. He also sang extensively in Gilbert and Sullivan 
works and was a member of W. W. Hinshaw's companies 
When he gave up his stage career he settled in Syracuse, 
where he had graduated from the university as a young 
man, and opened a voice studio, in which he was highly 
successful. He still sang in concert occasionally and was 
director of music and baritone soloist in the Park Central 
Presbyterian Church, Syracuse. He was born in Fulton 
New York, in 1887, and is survived by his wife and two 
children, 


H. Morton 
night, November 24, at 


André Wormser 


The death of André Wormser removes a composer of 
talent and a piano professor of great worth. Born in 1851, 
Wormser received the first piano prize in 1872 and the Prix 


de Rome in 1875. His fame as a composer rests on 
L’ Enfant Prodigue, a work which has been heard in every 
part of the world. It is an exotic fantasy, revealing a sensi 
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Berlin NW 7. 
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Dorotheen Strasse 78 


Placing artists with Munich, Dresden 
Correspondence 


Doris Niles will open her second program of dances in tive and vibrant personality. His ballet, L’Etoile, was given 
Carnegie Hall on December 6, with an original seventeenth at the Opéra; a comic opéra, Rivoli, and a great number 
century conception to the music of Mischa Levitzki’s waltz of symphonies, among them Les Lupercales, Suite Tzigane 
in A major. and many others. N. pve B 
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Agentur Otto Mertens, Berlin|: ose 
9 H Los Angeles, Cal. 
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HECKSCHER FOUNDATION FOR CHILDREN 


5th Ave. at 104th St. 


Offers the matchless facilities of a charming theatre intime for Children’s Plays—Rehearsals 
a nearer One Lectures—Addresses. 


ats 667—Perfect Acoustics—Strictly fireproof 


HAVE YOU DESIRED TO STUDY 
“VOICE” 


and found the prices beyond you? The 
problem is solved by studying in class 
with a teacher of established repuiation. 
New classes forming. All information by 
































for Opera, Concert and Oratorio Matinees $100 Evenings $1 50 addressing “B. C. A.” care of Musical 
1608 Prosident St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5507 Slocum | Discount for children’s activities only. All income devoted to child welfare | Courier, 437 Fifth sabnneses New York. 
OPPORTUNITIES 
hd : THREE GENUINE VIOLINS FOR | NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB solicits | WANTED—Young woman adapted to be 
The Vanderbilt Studios SALE—Joseph Guarnerius (1712); An- members. If you wish to enlarge your musical councilor in high class camp. 
drea Castagneri (1743) ; Mathias Albani present income, here is your opportunity, Must be good piano player, have a lot of 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor (1700). Address “J. J. S.”, care of Must- for we will pay you for each member pro- pep to train young girls in camp songs, 
342 West 56th St. cat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. cured. Full information by addressing help work up musical entertainments, etc 
1§ East Ninth St. “s E.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Apply “A. L. S.,” care of Musicar 
ht 15 E oth “$1,800 lease for unusual studio Fifth Avenue, New York. Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
suite, two extra large, connectin oe one 
modern seating | GRADUATE of teachers’ course of one of 
capacity for seventy-five; suitable for ‘combina: New York’s most famous teachers of Bel | WILL RENT beautifully furnished room, 
an group OF teachers, or for club, oF resicfin. | | Canto, offers two weeks free instruction kitchenette, 86th Street, Broadway and | METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
yin buses pass ‘door ses pias ti to earnest, conscientious students. Prefer- West End Avenue. Adjoining studio for STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
Also single rooms, two, three, five room studio ably those with unsolved problems. Tele- practice purpose without additional charge, available unfurnished on yearly lease. also 
suites, having house “keeping —* we phone Trafalgar 4829, or write “S. D. B.” or will rent studio for practice purpose sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
eae ee — ‘rent b —_ at ~— East 38th care of MusIcaL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- alone. Suitable for one or two. Address of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
Prone sa 10125. nue, New York. Room 17, 239 Broadway, New York. New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Walter Dunham in charge. Bruno Huhn’s song cycle, The 
y Viv: as gi b rs Fre . ano ° 
Antonio, Tex.—Will Rogers and the De Reszke Divan, was given by Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Mrs. Guy 
ce | Luthe [ Blow! Townes eer Simpson, contralto; Charles Stone, tenor, and Warren Hull, 
ngers : ranci une oyd ov y, no : 
é , oat ' varitone. The solo parts all showed to fine ady antage the 
Erwyn Mutch, baritone ind Harold Kellog SS, were pre 
Bee : > i splendid vocal quality of each performer, and the quartet and 
ented. October 30. as the first attraction of the eight which luet +? t abl Walt Dunl } 
, c s a 4 
comprise the Mildred Gates Auditorium Series The De * Fr ores sr —— antes SIREE  SPCEEREE Gave INS 
, usual fine support at the piano. 
Reszke Singers opened the program with five numbers, all = cleans ee 
h el “ewes h niemible’ wal “enpathens Charles Stone, tenor, recently was guest soloist at St 
wit! t werice lunciation cns an 4 i } , . 
- Mark’s Church. Oscar J. Fox is organist and choirmaster. 
1d I wl they are know! Iwo encores and a ¢ SW 
call were necessary at the close of the group As Will 7 , 
Rogers stepped from the wings, prolonged applause greeted on “ 
m. The De Reszke Siagers contributed a second group, Charles King Scores as Pianist-Accompanist 
wing obliged again to respend with two encores and a recall Charles King, pianist and accompanist, recently appeared 
Other artist hie Mi Idred Gates Auditorium Series inciude in nineteen concerts in five weeks in Nebraska, Missouri, 
FE} lat Compa with Carolina Lazzari, contralt lowa, Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. Mr. King also scored 
Robert Steele, baritone; Lauri Kennedy cellist, and Dorothy success in two joint concerts with Lambert Murphy. Fol 
Kennedy, pia Captain Roald Amundsen; Walter Giese lowing his appearance in Baldwin, Kan., one of the dailies 
king, pianist; Tony Sarg’s Marionettes; Elisabeth Rethberg tated ‘His accompaniments were sympathetic and ap 
pra Galli-Curci, soprano, and Tito Schipa, ten parently intuitive. He was a capable pianist and a versatile 
Mrs. Anacleto Martinez and Mrs. Ignacio Lozano were in artist His presentation of the various schools of the piano . 
harge of an interesting program of Mexican compositi wert vidly interpretive.” Mr. King’s Des Moines, lowa, RAILBIRDS—NOT JAILBIRDS. 
given following the busin ession of the Tuesday Musica concert won for him the following critical opinion: “In The accompanying snapshot of the New York String Quar- 
Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president his own two piano groups Mr. King showed rare musician tet was taken during the past summer at Shelburne, Vt., 
Che Tuesday Mu ical Cl Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president hip — played authoritatively, brilliantly done and gehere the four musicians were vacationing. The quartet 
entertained with the first annual Big Sister luncheon, with ifter enthusiastic applause he played as encores The Juggler, — pegan its season about October 1 and now is busy fulfilling 
Mrs. Walter W altl all, chairmar There were twelve table many engagements. 
each decorated to represent a month of the year Che mem eee Tee ae ee ee ee Se ee ee 
het it at the table which represe! ed the month of the ° ° 
, \A \ Le } ; ful artist. His accompaniments were played with a charm. 
tl Ora Witte was awarded the prize for the best de 5 j 1 
wala table. Tai i Wee 7 i Rernatd for ¢ ee and sympathy that made them a vital part of each song, 
orated lavit ja il and 4 5 avid , are or rit est . “A . +s 
hirthd 7 1 thel Crid , aa ve and his piano solos were played with excellent musician- 
nirthnda grecting trie rider oprano sang twi S vs 
ie veneer eaegey nf Hit ; ship, displaying both technical and temperaments ul equipment. 
vin ed ac iwitave he ch. wat quality of vox 
' Fact ye : Ne : Hel , He also added several encores in response to the enthusiastic 
Irene Saathoff played the lin obligato and Helen Oliphant 
; applause he received.” And from Emporia, Kan., comes 
Bat was t accompanist 
set ‘ ahs this critical comment: “Charles King assisted effectively and 
The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs, Lewis Krans Beck, played two groups of solos. His piano technic was finished 
president, presented the first program of the season, with and his interpretations were animated and intelligent.” 
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Curtis Institute of Music Notes 


MarceHa Sembrich, director of the vocal departments of 
the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, saw two of her 
pupils triumph in operatic engagements in a single week 
recently. One of them was Louise Lerch, of Allentown, 
who appeared in an operatic concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, November 7, and scored a success 
with the aria from Louise and the Queen’s aria from The 
Magic Flute, the mgd selection sung in Mozart's original 
key with the high F’ 

Members of the Philadelphia Orchestra were out in full 
force on November 10, when Felix Salmond, head of the 
cello department, gave a recital in the auditorium of the 
school building. The concert was the second in a series of 
five to be given this by members of the facu'ty 


CxIOERY 


season 
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Photo by Unde d & Underwood 
—_ — that CHARLES KING ‘ 
“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS 
= eee hy Moszkowski and Juba Dance, by Dett.” In Dodge City, Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Kan., Mr. King appeared in recital with Suzanne Keener. Period and Modern Designs 
Byrd toB UY, His two groups of numbers included selections by Mac Serhan Seegtearsa o) & 
Dowell, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, Bizet-Rachmaninoff and Grand in Upright Form 
ah seater Scriabine In reviewing this recital for one of the news Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
a papers the critic stated: “Almost vying with Miss Keener Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 
in the captivation of the audience was Mr. King in two Bush & Lane Piano Company 
groups of 24g t peg « pie a pero as - -g Holland, Michigan 
paniment, r. King brought brilliancy and polish in a * . 
(IL. rON P Te C. studiously performed evening of wide expressive range.” . Write for Art Catalog . 
New Dork His appearance in Maryville, Mo., brought the following See eee 4g) 
: comment from the press: “Charles King was also a delight tp terror tor) 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


The 
Name O mMe>r The Autopiano Company, a eee 
623 West 50th Street, 
° ° . New York City. 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; te Oa 
a synonym for artistic excellence. You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
. splendid achievement in the production of the 
For fifty years the Sohmer family eo R, consider one of the finest players 
have been making Sohmer pianos. seg, '; @.gucepety, bewtgl, In, on ond apse 
To make the most artistic piano a te ee 


possible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 

its accomplishment is evidenced by , it 2 
the fact that: . 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPI ANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 
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